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CHAPTER XV. 


Disappointment and anger of George IV. at the result of the Trial of the Queen — Designation of Mr. Canning—Debates 
in Parliament regarding the Queen’s Annuity—Koman Catholic Disabilities—The Relief Dill—Reform of the 
Representation of Parliament—Degraded State of the Press—The John Bull —“The Bridge Street Gang"—The 
King’s Coronation—Memorial by tbe Queen to be Crowned at the same time as His Majesty—'H ot proposal rejected— 
She is refused permission to attend the Ceremony—Her Protest and Remonstrance—She makes an unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain admission to the Abbey—The Coronation ceremonials in tbe Abbey, and the banquet in Westminster 
Hail—Serious Illness of the Queen—Her Death—Disturbances at her Funeral—Tbe King’s visit to Ireland. 


The proceedings against the queen brought 
great discredit not oulv upon the king, but 
upon his ministers; and it is the opinion of 
a high authority connected with their party, 
that they never recovered the loss of prestige 
which followed their conduct in this un¬ 
happy transaction. ' It was damaging 
enough,’ he said, ‘ to have embarked in an 
affair which, be the facts of the case what 
they might, the people of England could 
never be brought to regard, except as cruel 
and iniquitous. It was still worse to fail.’ 
The king, whose malignant passions they 
had stooped to gratify in direct opposition 
to their own convictions, was furious at the 
result of the trial, declared his intention of 
dismissing them, and was with difficulty 
induced to change his mind, in consequence 
of a statesman-like remonstrance from the 
Duke of Wellington. But Lord Liverpool 
never regained the royal confidence, and 
His Majesty permitted no opportunity to , 
escape him of showing that such was the 
case. If the Clerk of the Council is to be 
believed, there was no love lost between the 
king and his ministers. ‘They,’ he says, ‘do 
not conceal their contempt or dislike of him, 
and it is one of the phenomena of the 
present times, that the king should have 
ministers whom he abuses and hates, and 
who entertain corresponding sentiments of 
aversion to him; yet they defend all his 
errors and follies, and he affords them con¬ 
stant countenance and protection.’ 

The Ministry were not more popular in 
the country than they were at court. 
Public meetings were held in all parts of 
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the kingdom, at which addresses to the 
Crown were adopted, entreating His Majesty 
to dismiss from his service ministers whose 
‘injustice and folly had so scandalously 
compromised the dignity of the Crown and 
endangered the tranquillity of the nation.’ 
The adherents of the Government exerted 
themselves to procure counter addresses 
from county meetings and other similar 
bodies—‘ hole and corner ’ men, as they 
were termed; but it was found impossible 
to obtain even from them any expression of 
approval of the condirct of the Ministry in 
the proceedings against the queen. They 
confined themselves to the more prudent 
course of denouncing the ‘ unconstitutional 
and revolutionary ’ steps which liad been 
taken by ‘ the enemies of the existing order 
of things.’ Even the staunch Tory Fre¬ 
mantle wrote to the Marquis of Buckingham, 
‘ Never was anything so low and wretched 
as the Treasury bench. It is quite disgrace¬ 
ful and contemptible.’ ‘As to the minis¬ 
ters,’ said Curran in tire House of Commons, 
‘they had fully proved their inability to 
govern; never was the community so uni¬ 
versally impressed with the conviction of the 
incapacity of their responsible rulers as at 
the present moment! so general was the 
feeling, that all ranks of men looked to their 
removal as their only hope.’ 

At this juncture the Ministry were de¬ 
prived of the services of their most eloquent 
and popular defender in the Commons, by 
the resignation of Mr. Canning. It was 
well-known that Canning was one of the 
oldest friends whom the queen possessed 
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in England, and that he had been in the 
constant habit of enjoying Her Majesty’s 
hospitality at Blaekheath and at Kensing¬ 
ton. When the Ministry resolved to in¬ 
stitute proceedings against the queen he 
proposed to retire; but at their urgent 
solicitation he consented in the meantime 
to retain his office and Ms seat in the 
Cabinet, taking no part, however, in their 
action against Her Majesty. It appears 
that even at this stage Canning cherished 
the hope that an amicable arrangement 
might be effected, wliich would avert the 
public scandal that was certain to ensue if 
measures were taken to procure a divorce. 
But when the efforts of Wilberforce to bring 
about a compromise failed, Canning at once 
sought an interview with the king and 
tendered his resignation. His Majesty, as 
he afterwards declared, with extreme re¬ 
luctance, at the instigation of Lord Liver¬ 
pool commanded Canning to remain in office, 
but granted him permission to abstain, as 
completely as he might think fit, from any 
share in the proceedings against the queen. 
In compliance with His Majesty’s injunc¬ 
tions, Canning accordingly retained his 
office and position in the Government, 
taking no part of course in the preparation 
of the bill of Pains and Penalties, and even 
spending the autumn on the Continent. 
On his return to England, he found that 
the conduct of the Ministry in connection 
with the queen’s case was still the subject 
of general animadversion, and that the 
position of Her Majesty would without 
doubt be keenly discussed in the ensuing 
session of Parliament. In these circum¬ 
stances, he was obliged to reconsider his 
own position and the course which he ought 
to pursue. To use his own words, ‘ For a 
minister to absent himself altogether from 
the expected discussions in the House of 
Commons, intermixed, as they were likely 
to be, with the general business of the 
session, appeared quite impossible. To be 
present as a minister taking no part in 
these discussions would only be productive 
of embarrassment to him, and of perplexity 


to his colleagues.’ To take any part in 
them be conceived to be still, as always, out 
of the question. He therefore found it 
necessary once more to wait upon the king 
and again to tender the resignation of his 
office, which was now accepted. An attempt 
was made to keep the affair secret, which 
was of course unsuccessful; and as soon as 
it became public, Canning was obliged to 
make known to liis constituents his reasons 
for resigning, and he at the same time inti¬ 
mated his intention again to leave England 
until the agitation connected with this 
affair had ceased. 

Canning’s retirement was a serious blow 
to his colleagues. They endeavoured to 
persuade Peel to accept the vacant office; 
but he was too cautious to cast in his lot 
with a ministry which was both out of 
favour at Court and unpopular in the 
country, and which was allowed to remain 
in office simply because there was at tMs 
time no other body of men to whom the 
administration of affairs could be transferred. 
Lord Liverpool was therefore obliged to 
patch up Ms Government with the materials 
at Ms disposal, and the office which Canning 
had vacated was conferred on Bragge 
Bathurst, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

Parliament met on the 23rd of January. 
As had been foreseen, the proceedings of 
the MMistiy in the case of the queen were 
at once brought under the notice of the 
representatives of the people. On the first 
day of the session Lord Archibald Hamilton 
intimated his intention to bring forward 
a motion relative to the omission of the 
queen’s name from the Liturgy. Numerous 
petitions from influential public bodies and 
meetings were presented, complaining in 
strong terms of the injustice inflicted on Her 
Majesty, and praying the Parliament to 
exert its influence in advising the king to 
dismiss from Ms councils men whose con¬ 
duct had so seriously endangered the dignity 
of the Crown and the peace and prosperity 
of the nation. It was on the presentation 
of one of these petitions from Hampsliire 
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by Lord Carnarvon, that the Duke of 
Wellington employed the unfortunate and 
oft-repeated phrase, ‘ the farce of a county 
meeting/ which for many years continued 
to be adduced as an unequivocal proof of 
the disregard entertained by the illustrious 
soldier for the popular institutions of the 
country. 

The Ministry, notwithstanding their 
general unpopularity at this time, were 
able to defeat by large majorities the 
various motions brought forward by the 
Opposition in connection with the proceed¬ 
ings against the queen. They carried by 
310 votes against 209 the motion that ‘the 
House do now adjourn/ against the censure 
proposed by Lord Archibald Hamilton on 
the Order of Council omitting the queen’s 
name from the Liturgy as 'a measure ill- 
advised and inexpedient/ though supported 
by Mr, (afterwards Sir Charles) Wetherell, 
a staunch Tory, in a speech of great ability 
and legal learning. A vote of censure on 
the Ministry was moved by the Marquis of 
Tavistock, and seconded by Mr. Lambton, 
afterwards Earl of Durham, and was very 
ably advocated both by them afid by Lord 
Milton, Sir Robert Wilson, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Mr. Tierney, and Mr. Brougham, 
while the defence was feeble in the extreme; 
but the motion was nevertheless rejected 
by 324 votes to 178. Mr. John Smith, 
an influential member of moderate political 
opinions, proposed the restoration of the 
queen’s name to the Prayer-book; but 
though supported by Mr. Wilberforce, and 
most of the speakers on the other side 
expressed their disapproval of the original 
■omission of Her Majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy, he was beaten by 298 votes to 178. 
An Act which was brought in to authorize 
the Parliament to provide for the queen a 
suitable residence and an annuity of 
£50,000, led to a very keen discussion. Her 
Majesty sent a message to the House of 
Commons, announcing her resolution to 
accept no income from Parliament ‘while 
her name continued to be excluded from 
the Liturgy/ She afterwards, however, 


recalled this announcement, and the Com¬ 
mons proceeded to hurry the bill with all 
speed through the House. Mr. Holme 
Sumner, the member for Surrey, with equal 
disregard of good taste and good feeling, 
made an attack on the ill-used and unfor¬ 
tunate princess, which drew down upon 
him a severe and well-merited castigation 
from Dr. Lushington, Alderman Wood, and 
Mr. Brougham; and his proposal that the 
queen’s annuity should he reduced to 
£30,000, though supported by Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, was set aside, and the sum origi¬ 
nally proposed was agreed to without a 
division. 

Though the attention of Parliament and 
of the country was thus largely occupied 
with these wretched squabbles, which the 
unprincipled conduct of the sovereign and 
the folly and incapacity of the Government 
had originated, two questions of great im¬ 
portance to the peace and prosperity of the 
nation were not entirely lost sight of during 
tills session—the removal of the disabilities 
of the Roman Catholics, and the reform of 
the electoral system of the House of Com¬ 
mons. The Roman Catholic question had 
ever since the beginning of the century 
been the cause of agitation in the country 
and of violent debates in Parliament. It 
had made and unmade governments—had 
been the means of conferring the highest 
offices in the state on men who were quite 
unfit for such a position and unworthy of 
such honours, and had excluded from all 
share in the administration of public affairs 
some of the greatest statesmen and most 
eloquent orators our country has produced. 
The union between England and Ireland 
had been can’ied with the assistance of the 
Irish Roman Catholics, on the understand¬ 
ing on their part that it would be followed 
by the repeal of the disabilities under which 
they still laboured; and there can be no 
doubt that the Cabinet fully intended, on 
the earliest opportunity, to bring before the 
Imperial Parliament an adequate measure 
of relief. George III., however, unfortu¬ 
nately had been induced to believe that he 
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was prevented by liis coronation oath from 
acceding to any such scheme; and Mr. Pitt, 
who regarded himself as hound in honour 
to propose and carry it through the legis¬ 
lature, resigned his office, and made way 
for the appointment of an administration 
under Mr. Addington, whose views on this 
question were in entire accordance with 
those of the sovereign. A Roman Catholic 
might at this time hold a commission in the 
army in Ireland; but it w r as doubtful whe¬ 
ther this privilege could be legally conceded 
to him in England. The Ministry of c All 
the Talents* brought iu a bill, in 1807, to 
settle this question; but through some mis¬ 
understanding as to the extent to which the 
king was willing to go in this matter* the 
bill proposed to open every rank in the 
navy as well as in the army to members of 
the Roman church. The king, incited by 
the Duke of Cumberland and other leaders 
of the ultra-Protestant party, insisted not 
only that the measure should be withdrawn, 
but that the Ministry should give a written 
declaration that they would propose no 
further concessions to the Roman Catholics. 
They considered it inconsistent with their 
duty to give such a pledge; and, on their 
refusal, the king at once dismissed them 
from office. The ‘ No-Popery' cry was 
raised witli such effect that, on the dissolu¬ 
tion of Parliament, which speedily followed, 
a strongly Protestant House of Commons 
was returned to support the new adminis¬ 
tration, of which the Duke of Portland was 
the head. The subject of the Roman 
Catholie disabilities w r as repeatedly brought 
forward by the eloquent Irish statesman, 
Mr. Grattan, who had obtained a seat in 
the Imperial Parliament; but though able 
and eloquent speeches were made in sup¬ 
port of his motions, nothing was done, as it 
was quite understood that it was in vain to 
press the question so long as George III, 
lived and reigned. 

After the restrictions imposed upon the 
Regent were removed in 1812, and Lord 
Liverpool was placed at the head of the Gov¬ 
ernment, the emancipation of the Roman 


Catholics was made an open question. The 
premier himself was hostile, but Lord Castle- 
reagh, the leader of the House of Commons, 
was favourable to concession, and so was 
Mr, Canning, by far the most eloquent 
member of the Government. Towards the 
close of the session of 1812, he proposed 
that the House should resolve, early in the 
following session, 4 to take into most serious 
consideration the state of the laws affecting 
His Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects in 
Great Britain and Ireland/ and the motion 
was carried by a majority of 235 to 106. A 
motion to the same effect, which was made 
in the House of Lords, was lost by only a 
single vote, 125 having voted for and 126 
against it. 

The Parliament was dissolved in the 
autumn of 1812, and at the commencement 
of the session of 1813 this f vexed question* 
was once more brought forward by Grattan, 
who moved that the House should resolve 
itself into a committee on the Roman 
Catholic claims. After a debate, which 
was protracted over four days, Grattan's 
motion was carried by 264 votes to 224, 
In committee it was resolved, by a majority 
of 186 votes to 119, that 4 it was highly 
advisable to provide for the removal of the 
civil and military disqualifications under 
which His Majesty's Roman Catholic sub¬ 
jects now labour/ The next step was the 
introduction by Grattan of a bill to give 
effect to this resolution. It proposed to 
substitute for the oaths of allegiance, abju¬ 
ration, and supremacy, and the declaration 
against transubstantiation and the invoca¬ 
tion of saints, an oath of allegiance to the 
king and of support to the Protestant suc¬ 
cession—a renunciation of the infallibility 
of the Pope, and a disavowal of any inten¬ 
tion to injure the Established church. It 
was also provided that the office of bishop 
in the Roman Catholic church should he 
restricted to natives of tl le United Kingdom, 
and that every Roman Catholic clergyman 
should take an oath that he would never 
consent to the appointment of any bishop 
‘ but such as he shall deem to be of unim- 
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peacliable loyalty and peaceable conduct/ 
and that liis communications with the Pope 
or the papal court should be strictly con¬ 
fined to ecclesiastical affairs. 

In order to render the measure of relief 
more palatable to the ultra-Protestant party. 
Canning intimated his intention to move 
the insertion of a clause, giving the king or 
the lord-lieutenant of Ireland a vote in the 
nomination of the bishops and deans of the 
Roman church. The proposal excited great 
alarm among the Roman Catholic hierarchy; 
but before it could be submitted to the 
House a motion had been carried in com¬ 
mittee by 251 votes to 247, mainly by tbe 
influence of the Speaker, excluding Roman 
Catholics from sitting in Parliament. Mr. 
Grattan, in consequence, declined to proceed 
farther with a measure which had thus been 
deprived of its most important provision. 
In the course of the session, however, an 
act was passed enabling Irish Roman Catho¬ 
lics to hold in Ireland all such offices as 
they were entitled to hold in England. The 
success which had so far attended the Roman 
Catholic claims excited serious alarm among 
the members of the Established church in 
England. Numerous Protestant societies 
were formed throughout the country to 
maintain the ascendancy of that church, and 
multitudes of petitions were presented to 
Parliament against any concession to the 
Romanists. Rut the violence an cl folly 
of their leaders were far more injurious 
to their cause than the hostility of their 
avowed enemies. Mr. Grattan’s bill was 
denounced by the Roman Catholic Board 
in Dublin as imperfect and inadequate, 
and the Catholic prelates unitedly declared 
that the ecclesiastical clauses in the bill 
were 1 incompatible with the discipline of 
the Roman Catholic church.’ They even 
went so far as to issue a pastoral letter, 
declaring that they could not accede to the 
bill without incurring the guilt of schism, 
and that the ecclesiastical clauses have not, 
and iu their present shape never can have, 
our concurrence,’ The papal court saw 
clearly that such conduct was as unwise 


as it was unreasonable and ungrateful 
But in those days the Irish Catholics 
were not inclined to show much subser¬ 
viency to papal authority, and the more 
headstrong and violent members of the 
Roman Catholic Board were indignant at 
the attempt of * the slaves at Rome ’ to 
advise them as to their proceedings. 

It soon became evident that the opposi¬ 
tion of their enemies, and their own indis¬ 
cretion and violence combined, had caused 
an indefinite postponement of a favourable 
consideration of their claims. It was not 
until 1815 that they were again brought 
before Parliament, when a resolution simi¬ 
lar to the motion proposed by Grattan in 
1813, was rejected by 228 votes to 147—a 
diminution of no less than 117 in the 
number of their supporters. The attempt 
to secure consideration for the Roman 
Catholic disabilities was not renewed until 
the session of 1819. On the 3d of May, 
Grattan, availing himself of the weak and 
disorganized state of the Ministry, moved 
that the state of the laws by which oaths 
were required to he taken or declarations 
made, as qualifications for the enjoyment 
of offices and the exercise of civil functions, 
so far as they affected Roman Catholics, 
should be immediately taken into consider¬ 
ation in a committee of the whole House. 
The debate which followed the opening 
speech of the eloquent advocate of religious 
liberty, was prematurely cut short, by the 
impatience of the House for a division, before 
Canning, Plunket, and other eminent per¬ 
sonages, had spoken. Several members were 
shut out from the division, which took place 
mi expectedly; four or five, it was found, 
had entered the House after the question 
had been put, and their votes, after some 
discussion, were disallowed. The numbers, 
as ultimately settled, were 241 for G rattan’s 
motion, and 243 against it. A similar reso¬ 
lution, proposed in the House of Lords by 
Lord Doiioughmore, was rejected by 147 
votes against 106. 

It was on this occasion that Mr. Grattan, 
for the last time, addressed the House of 
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Commons on this familiar theme-—almost 
the last time, indeed, that he took part in 
any parliamentary discussion* In the sum¬ 
mer of the following year he set out from 
Ireland for London, in the hope that he 
might he able once more to advocate the 
cause he had long had so much at heart 
His infirmities, however, rendered him quite 
unfit for any active service; and after per¬ 
forming the journey by slow and painful 
stages, he reached London * in the lowest 
state of physical exhaustion/ He died on 
the 4th of June, after having spent well 
nigli half a century in the service of Ins 
country. 

Henry Grattan was the last, and not 
the least eminent, of the great orators 
bequeathed by the eighteenth to the nine¬ 
teenth century His outward appearance 
was not prepossessing. His stature was 
short and his person awkward, and he had 
some peculiarities both of speaking and of 
action, which, at the outset, somewhat de¬ 
tracted from the effect of his speeches, But 
lie had none of the faults which frequently 
beset the orators of his country, and his 
eloquence was as natural and unaffected as 
it was original. f He had one excellence, of 
the highest order/ says Lord Brougham, 
who knew him well, * in which lie may he 
truly said to have left all the orators of 
modern times behind — the severe absti¬ 
nence which rests satisfied with striking the 
decisive blow in a word or two, not weak¬ 
ening its effect by repetition and expansion; 
and another excellence, higher still, in which 
no orator of any age is his equal—the easy 
and copious flow of most profound, saga¬ 
cious, and original principles, enunciated 
in terse and striking, but appropriate lan¬ 
guage* In the constant stream of a diction 
replete with epigram and point-—a stream 
on which floated gracefully, because natu¬ 
rally, flowers of various hues—was poured 
forth the clearest reasoning, the most lumi¬ 
nous statement, the most persuasive display 
of all the motives that could influence, and 
of all the details that could enlighten his 
audience* Often a different strain was 


heard, and it was declamatory and vehe¬ 
ment ; or pity was to be moved, and its 
pathos was touching as it was simple; or, 
above all, an adversary sunk in baseness 
or covered with crimes was to be punished 
or to be destroyed, and a storm of the most 
terrible invective raged with all the blights 
of sarcasm and the thunders of abuse. The 
critic, led away for the moment, and unable 
to do more than feel with the audience, 
could, in these cases, even when he came 
to reflect and to judge, find often nothing 
to reprehend; seldom, in any case, more 
than the excess of epigram, which had yet 
become so natural to the orator, that his 
argument and his narrative, and even Ms 
sagacious unfolding of principles, seemed 
spontaneously to clothe themselves in the 
most pointed terseness and most apt and 
felicitous antithesis/ 

In his private relations Grattan was 
upright, honourable, and pure, singularly 
amiable in his disposition, and most exemp¬ 
lary in the discharge of all the duties of 
domestic and social life* He was as much 
beloved by his family and friends as he was 
esteemed and revered by his countrymen, 
to whose welfare his whole energies were 
devoted, A letter, drawn up by Samuel 
Rogers, and signed by the leaders of the 
Liberal party, was sent to Grattan’s family, 
soliciting that his remains might be buried 
in Westminster Abbey, instead of being 
conveyed for interment to Ireland, This 
request having been complied with, the 
obsequies were attended by all the more 
distinguished members of both Houses of 
Parliament, who assembled around his 
grave to do honour to oue who was a 
sincere patriot, as well as the most earnest, 
persevering, and eloquent advocate of the 
claims of the Roman Catholics to equal 
rights and privileges with their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen. 

The excitement caused by the proceedings 
against the queen, as well as the death of 
the leader of the party, prevented any step 
being taken to promote the Roman Catho¬ 
lic cause until the session of 1821. On the 
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28th of February of that year the question 
was once more brought before the House 
of Commons by Mr. William Plunket, 
member for the University of Dublin, and 
the most eminent member of the Irish bar. 
As a preliminary to the discussion, numer¬ 
ous petitions were presented from Koman 
Catholics, both in England and Ireland, 
praying for admission to the privileges 
from which they were excluded. One of 
these signed by 8000 persons, natives of 
Great Britain, excited special attention. 
Attached to it were the signatures of 
seven peers and sixteen baronets; among 
the former were representatives of the only 
four baronies remaining the holders of 
which had signed Magna Charta—the rest 
being extinct. The petitioners stated that 
‘they had been accused of giving to a 
foreign potentate part of that allegiance 
which is due to their rightful sovereign; 
but they had repeatedly denied tire charge, 
and they again denied it. To their sove¬ 
reign,’ they said, ‘ they swear full and 
undivided allegiance; in him alone they 
recognize the power of the civil sword 
within the realm of England; they recog¬ 
nize in no foreign prince, prelate, state, or 
potentate any power or authority to use 
the same in any matter or cause whatever, 
whether civil, spiritual, or ecclesiastical.’ 
There is no reason to doubt that these were 
the genuine opinions of the Roman Catho¬ 
lics of that period, and they present a very 
striking contrast to the Ultramontane 
dogmas of the present day. 

Mr. Plunket, who now took up the mantle 
which had fallen from the shoulders of the 
lamented Grattan, was the son of an Irish 
Unitarian minister, and had no sympathy 
with the tenets of the Roman Catholic church. 
He was a powerful and even brilliant speaker, 
though his speeches were distinguished by 
his masterly grasp of the subject and his 
close reasoning rather than hy lofty flights 
of imagination. His style was simple and 
earnest, and his general manner remarkably 
calm, presenting both in matter and manner 
a striking contrast to the usual character¬ 


istics of Irish eloquence. His speech on 
this occasion was exceedingly able and im¬ 
pressive, although the subject had been so 
completely exhausted that his arguments 
presented little that was novel, and were 
less interesting than his powerful appeals 
to the fundamental principles of the con¬ 
stitution, and the memories of the illustrious 
statesmen, the ‘great lights and ornaments’ 
of the age, ‘ backed by the memories of every 
man who possessed buoyancy enough to 
float down the stream of time.’ By a majo¬ 
rity of 227 votes to 221 the House agreed 
to resolve itself into a committee. Two 
days afterwards Plunket proposed a series 
of resolutions relating to the repeal of the 
oaths required to be taken against transnb- 
stantiatidn, the invocation of saints, and the 
sacrifice of the mass, and the explanation of 
the word ‘ spiritual’ in the passage of the 
oath of supremacy which affirms that ‘no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or 
potentate, ought to have any jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, pre-eminence, or autho¬ 
rity, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within these 
realms.’ 

On the 7th of March Plunket introduced 
two bills, based on these resolutions. The 
first dealt ■with the oath of supremacy, and 
so altered it as to admit the Roman Catholics 
to every office except the chancellorship of 
England and the lord-lieutenancy of Ire¬ 
land. The second of these bills regulated the 
intercourse between Roman Catholic priests 
and the papal see, and exacted an oath from 
them that they would not concur in the 
appointment of any dignitary of their church 
whom they should not conscientiously deem 
to be of unimpeachable loyalty, and that 
they would have no correspondence with 
Rome ‘on any matter which might affect 
the civil duty and allegiance due to the 
king.’ The second reading of the bill was 
earned on the 16th of March, by 254 votes 
to 243. An attempt in committee to insert 
a clause prohibiting Roman Catholics from 
sitting in Parliament, which wrecked the 
bill of 1813, was rejected by 223 votes to 
211; and finally, on the 2nd of April, the 
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third reading of the two bills combined was 
carried by a majority of 216 to 197. 

The Relief Bill had been supported in 
the Lower House, not only by a majority of 
votes, but by the influence and eloquence 
of Canning, Castlereagh, Palmerston, Croker, 
Charles Wynn, and Wilberforce, as well as 
by the Liberal leaders, Brougham, Mackin¬ 
tosh, Plunket, and Tierney. But a different 
fate awaited it in the House of Lords. Every 
influential member of the Government there 
-—the Prime Minister, the Chancellor, the 
Home Secretary, and the Duke of Wellington 
-—were strenuously opposed to the Roman 
Catholic claims. The Duke of York, the 
heir presumptive to the throne, also declared 
his decided opposition to the bilL ‘He 
was thoroughly convinced,’ he said, ' of the 
dangerous tendency of measures of this 
character. His opposition to them arose 
from principles which he had embraced 
ever since he had been able to judge for 
himself, and which he hoped he should 
cherish to the last day of his life.’ There 
can be no doubt that the declaration of His 
Eoyal Highness materially contributed to 
the rejection of the bill. ‘It did more,’ 
Lord Eldon said, ‘ to quiet the matter than 
everything else put together.’ After a pro¬ 
tracted debate the bill was thrown out on 
the second reading by 159 votes to 120—a 
majority of 39. Out of the twenty-seven 
bishops who took part in the discussion, 
only two, the bishops of Norwich and 
Rochester, supported the measure. After 
this victory, Lord Eldon says, ' a very fash¬ 
ionable toast ’ among the Tories was, ‘ To the 
thirty-nine who had saved the Thirty-nine 
Articles.’ 

The question of the reform of the repre¬ 
sentation of Parliament, which had been 
repeatedly brought before the House of 
Commons in previous years, made some 
progress in the session of 1821. Oil the 
17th of April Mr. Lambton, in a long and 
able speech, moved that the members 
‘ should resolve themselves into a committee 
of the whole House, to consider the state of 
the representation of the people in Parlia¬ 


ment.’ Though the debate w T as protracted 
over two days, none of the leaders on 
either side took part in it; and the division 
having accidentally taken place virile most 
of the members were absent, including Mr. 
Lambton himself, only 98 voted on it, and 
the motion was rejected by 55 votes to 
43—a majority of only twelve. 

Three weeks later the subject was again 
brought before Parliament by Lord John 
Russell in a more practical form than was 
set forth in the motion of Mr. Lambton. 
His Lordship proposed a series of resolu¬ 
tions, stating that grievous complaints had 
arisen respecting the undue elections of 
members to serve as burgesses in Parlia¬ 
ment by gross bribery and corruption; that 
it was therefore expedient to give to such 
places as had greatly increased in wealth 
and population, and were not at present 
adequately represented, the right of return¬ 
ing members to sit in Parliament; and that 
a select committee should be appointed to 
inquire liow this reform could be most 
conveniently carried into effect, and how 
any boroughs which might hereafter be 
convicted of notorious bribery and corrup¬ 
tion might be disfranchised. The previous 
question was carried by a majority of 155 
votes to 124, 

Notwithstanding these defeats an im¬ 
portant step was taken this session, which 
made the first breach in the anti-reform 
bulwarks. In 1818, Lord John Russell 
brought in a bill for the disfranchisement 
of the Cornish borough of Grampound, in 
which corruption had become so general 
and gross, that the proposal met with no 
opposition. His lordship proposed to trans¬ 
fer the right of election to the borough of 
Leeds, on the ground that it had ‘ of late 
years become a place of great trade, popu¬ 
lation, and wealth.’ But the progress of 
the bill was for the time arrested by the 
return of the queen from the Continent and 
the absorbing incidents which followed. 
It was renewed, however, early in the 
session of 1821. The Ministry were in 
favour of extending the right of voting in 
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Grampound to the free-holders of the ad¬ 
jacent hundreds of Powder and Pyder, hut 
this proposal was rejected without a division. 
The enfranchisement of Leeds was strongly 
objected to by Charles Wynn, a member of 
the Grenville party, who dreaded that it 
would lead to the extension of the privilege 
to other large and populous towns which 
were now unrepresented. He accordingly 
proposed that the two members taken from 
Grampound should be transferred to the 
county of York, but his motion was re¬ 
jected by 126 votes to 66. Lord John 
Russell at first proposed to confer the 
franchise in Leeds on every five pound 
householder, but he subsequently restricted 
it to the ten pound householders. Even 
this scheme, however, was too liberal for 
the House of Commons; and Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, one of the members for Yorkshire, 
moved and carried an amendment, that the 
qualification of each voter in the new 
borough should be the occupation of a 
£20 instead of a £10 house. As this 
proposal entirely altered the character of 
the measure, Lord John Russell dropped 
the bill Wortley, however, took it up and 
carried it without opposition through its 
subsequent stages in the House of Commons. 

When the hill was introduced into the 
House of Lords it met with a different 
reception. Limited as it was, the measure 
was regarded with uneasiness and aversion 
by the Lord Chancellor, who denounced it 
as ‘ completely irreconcilable with the law 
and constitution of the country,’ and pro¬ 
posed that the bill should only disfranchise 
the electors who had been proved to have 
been bribed, and should confine the fran¬ 
chise to the unconvicted burgesses. The 
Prime Minister, though not altogether 
hostile, wished to transfer the two seats 
to Yorkshire. And although this proposal 
was resisted, both by Lord Harrowby, one 
of the members of the Cabinet, and by Lord 
Harewood, the most influential Tory mag¬ 
nate in the county, it was earned by a 
majority of twenty-seven. When the bill 
was sent down again to the House of Com- 
vol. L 


mons, Lord Milton, one of the members for 
Yorkshire, though he expressed his disap¬ 
proval of the amendment, moved that it 
should be accepted in order to prevent the 
loss of the measure, and though Mr. Stuart 
Wortley was vehement in his opposition, 
the House judiciously accepted the amend¬ 
ment, and the bill in this shape became law. 

Meanwhile the social agitation which the 
proceedings against the queen had excited, 
had not subsided. While the trial lasted, 
the press teemed with scurrilous assaults 
upon the king, for which his private life 
afforded only too much ground. Pictorial 
sketches, indecent though clever, were issued 
in thousands, and, as a contemporary writer 
alleged, 'newspapers, placards, pamphlets, 
and caricatures of the most filthy and 
odious description were exposed for sale in 
every street, alley, and lane of the metropo¬ 
lis,’ These publications issued chiefly, 
though not exclusively, from persons of a 
very low grade, who had no higher aim 
than to pander to the popular taste in the 
metropolis for their own pecuniary gain; 
but a portion of the ministerial and court 
press were most unsparing in their attacks 
upon the queen, and most unscrupulous in 
their mode of giving publicity to the evi¬ 
dence of the Italian witnesses against her 
while the trial was pending. After the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties was withdrawn, 
Her Majesty, anxious for peace and tran¬ 
quillity, discouraged all proposals to prose¬ 
cute either those perjured witnesses or her 
assailants in the press. But this forbear¬ 
ance, instead of inducing her cowardly 
calumniators to refrain from further attacks, 
only made them the more active in the 
dissemination of their slanders, when they 
found tliey could do so with impunity. 
‘The consequence was,’ says Lord Brougham, 

' that the press was polluted with a degree 
of malignity and impurity before wholly 
unknown. Newspapers that used formerly 
to maintain some character for liberality 
towards political adversaries, became the 
daily and weekly vehicles of personal abuse 
against all who took the queen’s part. 

32 
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Journals which had never suffered their 
pages to be defiled by calumnies against 
individuals, nor had ever invaded the 
privacy of domestic life for the unworthy 
purpose of inflicting pain upon the families 
of political enemies, devoted their columns 
to the reception of scandal against men and 
even women who happened to be connected 
with the queen’s supporters. As if the 
publications already established were too few 
for the slanderer’s purpose, or too scrupulous 
in lending themselves to his views, new 
papers were established with the professed 
object of maintaining a constant war against 
all who espoused Her Majesty’s cause.’ 

A special and most unenviable notoriety 
was obtained by one of these new vehicles 
of slander—a Sunday newspaper, which 
which was established at this time for the 
avowed purpose of libelling the queen, and 
making calumnious attacks upon the ladies 
who visited her. The journal was desig¬ 
nated the John Bull, and bore on its front 
a bible and a crown. The main difficulty 
was to find at the outset au editor pos¬ 
sessed of the requisite qualifications to 
conduct it in the manner desired; and 
after some inquiry the parasites of the 
king and the court, by whom the news¬ 
paper was set on foot, found in Theodore 
Hook a person every way suited to 
their purpose. He was the son of a 
musical composer, who obtained some cele¬ 
brity in his day. Young Hook was good- 
looking and witty, of exuberant spirits and 
full of fun; and his talents for singing and 
song-writing were turned to good account 
by his father, who not only enjoyed his 
son’s society with a keen relish, but availed 
himself of the opportunity of getting words 
written for his music at home. Thus Theo¬ 
dore, while hut a youth of sixteen, had the 
misfortune to be free of the theatre and 
the green room, and to become the indulged 
associate of a light-hearted race of singers, 
actresses, and players. Before he had 
reached his twentieth year he had composed 
several farces and dramas which were very 
popular; had written a novel entitled ‘ Mus- 


grave;’ and a comic opera called ‘The 
Soldier’s Returnhad played off several 
mischievous and reprehensible practical 
jokes, which might have been attended 
with serious consequences to himself ; and 
had become noted for his singular talent for 
improvisation. On one occasion he played 
and sang at the Marchioness of Hertford’s 
before the Prince Regent-, who was much 
pleased with Hook’s display of his peculiar 
talent, and not only received him into the 
circle of the favourites who ministered 
to the royal amusement, but in 1812 
appointed him accountant-general and 
treasurer to the Mauritius, with a salary 
of £2000 a year. Hook spent five years 
on that island, ‘enjoying life,’ but utterly 
neglecting the duties of his office; and in 
1818, owing to the dishonesty of a clerk 
named Allan, who shortly afterwards shot 
himself, his accounts turned out deficient to 
the extent, it was at first alleged, of £20,000 
but afterwards found to he £12,000. Hook 
■was iu consequence arrested and sent back 
to England. The auditors of the public 
accounts were at this time engaged iu 
making inquiry into the amount of his defal¬ 
cations, and he was hanging about London 
with scanty means but extravagant tastes, 
when he was brought under the notice of 
the persons who were making arrangements 
to start the John Bull newspaper. He 
had no scruples as to the work they wished 
him to undertake, and, indeed, apparently 
no moral principle of any kind, and was 
utterly indifferent to any distinction be¬ 
tween truth and falsehood, or between 
right and wrong. The journal, under his 
management, commenced its careeT by pub¬ 
lishing those contents of the ‘ Green Bag ’ 
which the Ministry themselves had hitherto 
kept private. He levelled the envenomed 
shafts of his sarcasm and scurrilous invec¬ 
tive at the supporters of the queen without 
pity or remorse, and openly avowed his 
determination to assail the private charac¬ 
ter of every lady who visited Her Majesty. 
The lists of the ladies who left their names 
at Brandenburgli House were regularly 
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published, accompanied by the most in¬ 
famous comments upon the private life 
of several of them; and ‘the scandalous 
chronicle was diligently ransacked for every 
circumstance that directly or indirectly 
might involve imputations upon their char¬ 
acter.’ The attacks upon some of these 
ladies were so calumnious, that they were 
compelled to take legal steps to vindicate 
their own reputation and to punish the 
cowardly assailant. The real criminal, 
however, escaped, and the punishment fell 
only upon the subordinates connected with 
the journal. ‘ Money was no object ’ with 
the proprietors of the journal, and the fines 
and expenses which they incurred were 
ungrudgingly paid, so long as their object 
was attained, and they saw the Whig aris¬ 
tocracy shrink from exposing their wives 
and daughters to Hook’s infamous assaults. 
Although the paper rapidly attained a high 
circulation, and the editor received from it 
an income of £2000 a year, which he 
squandered with liis habitual improvidence 
and recklessness, honourable men of his own 
party did not conceal their disgust at the 
conduct of the court journalist. A con¬ 
temporary miter, who was decidedly hostile 
to the queen, nevertheless expresses in 
strong terms the feelings entertained by 
high-minded men of both political parties, 
and says, ‘every liberal and honourable 
mind must feel disgust and horror at the 
introduction into party warfare of an 
instrument of offence which may equally 
be employed against all sides; and in the 
attack which was directed against female 
character there w r as a combination of 
cowardice and cruelty, which no purpose 
of political good, however undisputed, can 
shield from contempt and execration.’ 

The pecuniary success which had attended 
the establishment of the John Bull en¬ 
couraged a low class of publishers in the 
metropolis to start on the other side new 
periodicals of the same class, equally un¬ 
scrupulous and scurrilous, but possessing 
neither the ability nor the wit of their 
precursor. The upper classes connected 


vdth the Toiy party were scandalized at 
the indecency and virulent abuse habitually 
indulged in by these profligate prints, and 
a considerable number of wealthy aud 
influential individuals formed themselves 
into an association for ' discountenancing 
and opposing the dissemination of seditions 
principles,’ and for ‘supporting the laws for 
suppressing seditious publications, and for 
defending the country from the fatal influ¬ 
ence of disloyalty and sedition.’ Tory peers 
and prelates, members of Parliament and 
clergymen, hastened to enrol themselves in 
the ranks of these volunteer defenders of 
the constitution and of religion and morality; 
and subscriptions poured in for the purpose 
of supplying the means of carrying out 
vigorously the object for which they had 
combined. They assumed the name of 
‘ The Constitutional Association for oppos¬ 
ing the progress of disloyal and seditious 
principles,’ but their opponents branded 
them with the designation of the ‘ Bridge 
Street Gang,’ from the place where the office 
of the society was situated. Its earliest oper¬ 
ations, however, were unobjectionable. It 
circulated a brief and clear exposition of the 
English law of libel among the vendors of 
seditious publications in the metropolis, not 
a few of whom from a dread of prosecution 
immediately abandoned their trade, and the 
offensive placards and caricatures which 
had been openly sold in the streets at once 
disappeared. Emboldened by this success, 
the society proceeded to institute prosecu¬ 
tions against the authors and publishers of 
some of the works which it considered 
libellous. The public expressed its dis¬ 
approval in no ambiguous terms of these 
proceedings, which it stigmatized as oppres¬ 
sive and unfair. An obscure and probably 
needy author or printer, it was pointed out, 
contended against such a society with very 
fearful odds; ‘ the best counsel engaged for 
his opponents—great practice in the par¬ 
ticular court and particular species of cause 
—witnesses thoroughly hackneyed in a 
court of justice, and an unlimited command 
of money ‘—to say nothing of the vast weight 
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which the names of great noblemen and 
prelates must have with a jury in a case of 
this kind. The legality of such a combina¬ 
tion was called in quest!on, and so high did 
the feeling against it run, that an attempt 
was actually made to indict the members 
of the society for a conspiracy. Two of 
their bills were thrown out by the grand 
jury, and in a third case—an indictment 
against one of the Garbles for the publica¬ 
tion of a seditious libel—the jury could not 
agree on their verdict and had to be dis¬ 
charged. The subscribers to the association 
were so numerous, that it was difficult to 
impanel a jury without including some 
member of the e Bridge Street Gang/ 
A new rule had in consequence to be 
made by the judges, that in every pro¬ 
secution the jurymen should state on oath 
whether or not they were members of the 
association, to prevent the miscarriage of 
justice which might ensue from the pro¬ 
secutors sitting in judgment on their own 
cause. In consequence of the feeling thus 
excited against the association, it met with 
little success in its criminal prosecutions. 

‘ After a year and a half's work/ it was 
said, ‘the members have convicted a fustian 
cutter at Manchester of selling an address 
to the Reformers; one wretched old man of 
seventy whom they were fain to allow to 
plead guilty, upon an engagement never 
to bring him up to judgment; and a lad or 
two whom they detected selling in a shop 
things, the nature of which they were 
incapable of understanding/ The consti¬ 
tution and object of the association were 
brought before the House of Commons, and 
the dangers to which the rights and liberties 
of the people were exposed in consequence 
of its interference with the duty of the 
Government were forcibly pointed out, as 
well as the probability that such a com¬ 
bination would be employed for party pur¬ 
poses and the oppression of its political 
opponents. The force of these weighty 
objections was recognized by all moderate 
and unprejudiced persons, and even the 
Government, which the association was 


intended to support, became cool in its 
defence. In no long time the subscribers 
began to withdraw their contributions, and 
the ‘Gang’ expired unnoticed and unre¬ 
gretted. 

The coronation of the king revived for a 
brief space the excitement and angry dis¬ 
cussion respecting His Majesty’s treatment 
of Ills royal consort. It was originally 
intended that the ceremony should take 
place on the 1st of August, 1820; but the 
return of the queen to England, and the 
introduction of the bill of Pains and Penal¬ 
ties, had rendered it necessary that the 
solemnity should be postponed. Now, how¬ 
ever, that the case had been settled, the 
preparations, which were on a most magni¬ 
ficent scale, were resumed, and a procla¬ 
mation was issued, announcing that the 
ceremony would take place on the 19th 
of July. In the beginning of the year His 
Majesty had gone in state to the three great 
theatres, and his reception on these occa¬ 
sions had been of such a flattering descrip¬ 
tion, that his advisers thought that no 
apprehensions need be felt as to the state 
of popular feeling on the subject. There 
was some doubt, however, whether the 
exclusion of the queen from the honours, 
which had usually been shared by her 
predecessors on the throne, would be acqui¬ 
esced in by the people; but it is possible 
that the hope was cherished that Her 
Majesty might be induced not to claim 
a right which could not be exercised with¬ 
out serious annoyance and suffering, both 
to her husband and herself. If any such 
expectation was cherished by the king and 
his ministers, it was doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. On the 25th of June, a memorial 
was presented from the queen to the king 
in council preferring a formal claim to be 
crowned at the same time as His Majesty. 
The memorial was referred to the privy 
council, before whom the claim was fully 
argued on the 5th of July. 

The meeting, which was largely attended, 
consisted of two of the royal dukes—York 
and Clarence—the members of the cabinet, 
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one or two bishops, and some of the judges. 
Several members of the Opposition, and 
independent members of Parliament, were 
added, for the purpose of giving an ‘ appear¬ 
ance of impartiality to the least impar¬ 
tial of tribunals.’ The question referred to 
the decision of the council was, ‘"Whether 
or not the queen-consort of the realm is 
entitled, as of right, to be crowned when 
the king celebrates the solemnity of his 
coronation.’ Brougham and Denman were 
heard in support of Her Majesty’s claim, 
and argued the case with great ability and 
historical research. Brougham showed that 
the queen-consort had been crowned in 
fourteen or fifteen instances when the 
king’s coronation had before been cele¬ 
brated, and when the performance of the 
ceremony could have no reference to him; 
and that in six of these cases, at the least, 
the queen-consort was crowned alone, some¬ 
times in her husband’s absence, sometimes 
in the presence of him, as a mere assistant 
at the solemnity; and he contended that 
the three tests by which a substantive right 
can most surely be known—its separate 
and independent enjoyment, its connec¬ 
tion with other rights arising out of it 
and dependent on it alone, and its subser¬ 
viency to some important purpose of the 
claimant or of the realm—proved that the 
ceremony in question, so ancient, so uni¬ 
versal, so regularly observed, interwoven 
with other usages and the foundation of 
various rights, could not be, as the crown 
counsel contended, a mere creature of 
accident, and dependent upon the indi¬ 
vidual pleasure or personal will of the 
sovereign. The attorney and solicitor 
general were heard in reply, and main¬ 
tained that the usage had originated in 
the mere permission or will of the monarch 
.—that there was a marked distinction 
between the coronation of the king and 
the queen—that the former was accom¬ 
panied by important political acts, while 
the latter was a mere ceremony. And 
with respect to usage, while the claim of 
Queen Caroline was to be crowned with 


the king on the same day and at the same 
place, on only eight occasions since the 
Conquest had a king and queen of Eng¬ 
land been crowned together; there were 
no less than ten instances in which the 
queen-consort had been crowned alone; 
and since the reign of Henry VIII. there 
were seven instances of queens-consort 
who had not ■ been crowned at all, and 
only six who had undergone that cere¬ 
mony. After the conclusion of the argu¬ 
ment their lordships adjourned to the 9 th, 
and on that day, 1 after a long and solemn 
deliberation, they decided that the queens- 
consort of this realm are not entitled of 
right to he crowned at the time specified 
in Her Majesty’s memorial.’ 

This decision was communicated next 
morning by Lord Sidmouth to Lord Hood,the 
queen’s chamberlain, and she immediately 
returned an answer in her own name to the 
Home Secretary, intimating that it was her 
fixed intention to be present at the coro¬ 
nation on the 19th, and demanding ‘that 
a suitable place might be prepared for 
her reception.’ Lord Sidmouth, iu reply, 
referred Her Majesty to the letter of Lord 
Liverpool in answer to her former applica¬ 
tion, in which she was informed that ‘the 
king, having determined that the queen 
should form no part of the ceremonial of 
his coronation, it was therefore liis royal 
pleasure that the queen should not attend 
the said ceremony.’ Though thus repulsed 
in her applications to the Ministry, Her 
Majesty persisted in her determination to 
obtain admission to the coronation, and she 
next applied to the Duke of Norfolk, earl 
marshal, intimating her intention to be at 
the door of Westminster Abbey on the 
morning of the 19th, and requiring him to 
have persons in attendance to conduct her 
to her seat. The duke replied through his 
deputy, Lord Howard of Effingham, that he 
had submitted the application to the Home 
Secretary; and, learning from him that it 
was not the king’s pleasure that the queen 
should be present, he could not have the 
honour of obeying Her Majesty’s com- 
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mauds. The helpless, baffled princess next 
wrote to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
expressing her desire to be crowned some 
days after the king. The primate informed 
her that he could take no part in the cere¬ 
mony of Her Majesty’s coronation, except 
by ‘ orders from the sovereign.’ 

Common sense, right feeling, regard 
to propriety and public opinion, combined 
to recommend the queen to submit to 
these reiterated decisions against her claim. 
But headstrong as ever, she was still 
determined not to yield. On the 17th 
—the same day on which the replies of 
the primate and the earl marshal were 
received — she signed a formal protest 
and remonstrance against the rejection of 
her claim, and recapitulating the grievances 
of which she complained. ‘ The queen,’ she 
said, [ like your Majesty, descended from a 
long race of kings, was the daughter of a 
sovereign house connected by the ties of 
blood with the most illustrious families of 
Europe, and her not unequal alliance with 
your Majesty was formed in full confidence 
that the faith of the king and the people 
was equally pledged to secure to her all 
those honours and rights which had been 
long enjoyed by her royal predecessors. In 
that alliance Her Majesty believed that she 
exchanged the protection of her family for 
that of a royal husband of a free and noble- 
minded nation. From your Majesty the 
queen has experienced only the bitter dis¬ 
appointment of every hope she had indulged. 
In the attachment of the people she has 
found that powerful and decided protection 
which has ever been her steady support and 
consolation. Submission from a subject to 
injuries of a private nature may be matter 
of expediency, from a wife it may be matter 
of necessity; but it can never be the duty of 
a queen to acquiesce in the infringemeut 
of those rights which belong to her consti¬ 
tutional character. The queen does there¬ 
fore repeat her most solemn protest against 
the decision of the Council, considering it 
only as the sequel of that course of persecu¬ 
tion under which Her Majesty has so long 


and so severely suffered, aud which decision, 
if it is to furnish a precedent for future 
times, can have no other effect than to 
fortify oppression with the forms of law, 
and to give to injustice the sanction of 
authority.’ 

It was now sixty years since a coronation 
had been witnessed in London, and the 
approaching ceremony was in consequence 
expected by the inhabitants of the metro¬ 
polis and the upper classes of society with 
peculiar interest. In accordance with the 
well-known tastes of the king, the pre¬ 
parations for his coronation were made on 
the most costly and magnificent scale, and 
nothing was spared that could enhance 
the pomp and splendour of the pageant. 
Ambassadors extraordinary were sent by 
all the sovereigns in Europe to grace the 
solemnity; a large creation of peers took 
place a few days before the ceremony; 
five barons, among whom was Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Eldon, were raised to the rank of 
earl; the Earl of Aylesbury was created a 
marquis; and two Scottish and six Irish 
peers were admitted to the British peerage. 
An extra number of Orders of Knights 
Grand Cross and Commanders of the Bath, 
were also distributed on the occasion. 

One untoward occurrence, however, 
threatened to disturb the good order and 
quietness which every where prevailed 
among the vast crowd of spectators who 
thronged the streets. The queen did 
actually carry out her threat to present 
herself at the door of the abbey, in order to 
demand admission to witness the spectacle. 
At the early hour of five o’clock in the 
morning she set out iu a coach of state 
drawn by six horses, accompanied by Lady 
Hood and Lady Anne Hamilton, and fol¬ 
lowed by her chamberlain, Lord Hood, iu 
liis own carriage. On reaching Palace 
Yard, where a temporary platform stopped 
the way, she dismounted from her carriage, 
and leaning on Lord Hood’s arm she 
made her way through the crowd to 
the door entering the abbey at the Poet’s 
Comer. The door-keeper refused to admit 
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her without a ticket. Lord Hood who had 
a ticket in his pocket, offered it to the 
queen; but after a little hesitation she 
declined to enter the abbey alone, and 
turning away from the door entered her 
carriage in tears, and drove home amid the 
jeers of the crowd at her failure. She 
obtained little sympathy under the mortifi¬ 
cation to which she had thus voluntarily 
and needlessly subjected herself. Her law 
advisers had waited upon her the day bef ore 
and earnestly entreated her to abandon her 
intention to insist upon admission to the 
abbey, and it is understood that even the 
advisers whose counsels she had too often 
followed in opposition to those of Brougham 
and Denman concurred in their recom¬ 
mendation. But with her usual headstrong 
and perverse disposition she persisted in 
the determination to carry out her own 
resolution, and thus subjected herself to 
the personal humiliation, under which she 
received little commiseration. 

While the ill-fated queen was thus in 
vain demanding admission to a spectacle 
which must have given great pain to 
herself, while her presence must have 
caused uneasiness and suffering to every 
one else, Westminster Hall, f tlie old hall 
of William Rufus/ was crowded with those 
who were to take part in the ceremony 
from which she was excluded. The king 
arrived at ten o'clock, and half an hour 
later he set out for the abbey, preceded by 
all the great dignitaries and nobles of the 
realm. A canopy of cloth of gold was 
supported over his head by sixteen barons 
of the Cinque Ports, and Ins train was 
borne by eight youths, the eldest sons of 
peers of high rank; followed by the lords 
of the Bedchamber and other officers of the 
household. * The solemn order, the varie¬ 
gated costume, and the excessive richness 
of the several parts of this splendid pro¬ 
cession/ says an enthusiastic spectator, 

* conveyed to the mind an idea of all that 
was brilliant in feudal grandeur and superb 
in chivalry, and was finely set off by the 
venerable piles of Gothic architecture which 
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commenced and terminated the line of its 
march/ 

The ceremony in the abbey, which lasted 
for five hours, was no doubt gorgeous, but 
tedious and heavy; and not a little of the 
details were antiquated and unmeaning, if 
not actually childish. They were closely 
copied from the ceremonials observed 
centuries ago, when they were really sig¬ 
nificant; but were sadly out of keeping 
with the feelings and modes of thought in 
the nineteenth century. Still the spectacle 
must on the whole have been imposing, as 
well as splendid. Sir Walter Scott, who 
was present, says, 4 The effect of the scene 
in the abbey was beyond measure magni¬ 
ficent. Imagine long galleries stretched 
among the aisles of that venerable and 
august pile, those which rise above the 
altar pealing back their echoes to a full 
and magnificent choir of music, those which 
occupied the sides filled even to crowding 
with all that Britain has of beautiful and 
distinguished, and the cross gallery most 
appropriately occupied by the Westminster 
scliool-boys in their white surplices, many 
of whom might on that day receive im¬ 
pressions never to be lost during the rest 
of their lives. Imagine this, I say, and 
then add the spectacle upon the floor, the 
altar surrounded by the fathers of the 
church, the king encircled by the nobility 
of the land and the counsellors of his throne, 
and by warriors wearing the honoured marks 
of distinction bought by many a glorious 
danger; add to this the rich spectacle of 
the aisles crowded with waving plumage 
and coronets and caps of honour, and the 
sun which brightened and saddened, as if 
on purpose, now beaming in full lustre on 
the rich and varied assemblage, and now 
darting a solitary ray which cat died, as it 
passed? the glittering folds of a banner or 
the edge of a group of battle-axes or par- 
tizans, and then rested full on some fair 
form, “the cynosure of wondering eyes/' 
whose circlet of diamonds glistened unuei 
its influence. But there were better things 
to reward my pilgrimage than the mere 
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pleasures of the eye and ear; for it was 
impossible, without the deepest veneration, 
to behold the voluntary and solemn inter¬ 
change of vows betwixt the king and his 
assembled people, whilst he, on the one 
hand, called God Almighty to witness his 
resolution to maintain their laws and privi¬ 
leges, whilst they called at the same moment 
on the Divine Being to bear witness that 
they accepted him for their liege sovereign, 
and pledged to him their love and their 
duty. I cannot describe to you the effect 
produced by the solemn, yet strange mix¬ 
ture of the words of Scripture with the 
shouts and acclamations of the assembled 
multitude, as they answered to the voice of 
the prelate who demanded of them, whether 
they acknowledged as their monarch the 
prince who claimed the sovereignty in their 
presence.’ 

The banquet which followed the cere¬ 
mony of the coronation was of the most 
expensive and cumbrous character. It 
took place in Westminster Hall, in which 
six dinner-tables, each fifty-six feet long, 
had been placed to accommodate the guests, 
and which was lighted by twenty-eight 
magnificent lustres, each containing sixty 
wax candles, suspended by chains of gold 
from the angles in the roof. The chroni¬ 
clers of the day dwell with enthusiasm on 
the appearance of the procession ushering 
in the first course, attended by the Deputy 
Earl Marshal Lord Howard of Effingham, 
the Duke of Wellington, as lord high 
constable, and the Marquis of Anglesey, 
as lord high steward, riding on horseback, 
and on the manly and chivalrous air with 
which young Dymoke, of Scrivelsbay, 
hereditary Champion of England, threw 
down his gauntlet, and delivered his chal¬ 
lenge. They mention in minute detail the 
dishes which had been prepared for the 
company at ‘this princely banquet — one 
hundred and sixty tureens of soup, one 
hundred and sixty dishes of fish, one hun¬ 
dred and sixty hot joints; more than three 
thousand other dishes—side dishes, dishes 
of cold meat, dishes of pastry, dishes of 


vegetables ’—washed down by more than 
eight hundred dozens of wine, and one 
hundred gallons of punch. 

When the champion entered the hall the 
company paid their obeisance to the king 
by kneeling on one knee; and when taking 
a cup from the cup-hearer, Dymoke proposed 
the toast, ‘Long live his majesty King George 
the Fourth,’ ‘ a loud and involuntary cry 
of “ God bless the King,’ escaped at that 
moment from the hall. Acclamation was 
loud and long (‘loud enough and long 
enough,’ says a historian of a different 
class, ‘ to do honour to the most virtuous 
of princes’). A thousand plumes waved in 
glorious pride; a thousand voices swelled 
the loud acclamation; joy lighted up the 
countenance of beauty; and the gaze of 
ardent loyalty beamed around the throne 
of a monarch who, at that moment, had 
much reason to feel happy. Very charac¬ 
teristically, when the lord mayor of Lon¬ 
don presented himself to perform his service 
of offering wine to the king in a golden 
cup, His Majesty did not how as usual, but 
turned to the lord chancellor and con¬ 
versed with him, nor was the lord mayor 
allowed to Mss the king’s hand. Even 
in the midst of his temporary triumph 
George IV. could not forget the support 
which his ‘ good city of London' had given 
to his ill-used queen. Non nobis, Domino, 
having been sung by the choir, the peers 
paid their homage to His Majesty. The 
remark, indeed, is as true as it was pungent, 
that ‘ princes and courtiers, prelates and 
ministers, had on that day given the honour, 
not to God, but to the king.’ 

In the midst, however, of all the adulations 
and the festivities of this gorgeous scene, the 
thought of his ill-used wife haunted the mon¬ 
arch, and, like the skeleton at the Egyptian 
feasts, brought painful thoughts to his mind. 
Outside the hall in which he was receiving 
the homage of his nobles, there were as¬ 
sembled large multitudes of his lieges who 
were expressing, by liootings and yells, their 
indignation that the queen-consort had not 
been admitted to her share in the pageant. 
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Courage was not one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of George IV., and he readily 
believed what he was told, that if he at¬ 
tempted to return to his palace by the 
ordinary route, he would run the risk of 
being torn in pieces by the mob. To avert 
this danger, it was resolved that he should 
return home by Tothill-Fields, a region at 
that time of very ill repute. Accordingly 
‘the most gorgeous monarch on the most 
gorgeous day of his reign’ was conveyed 
through the back slums of Westminster, by 
a long circuitous route, to the back entrance 
of Carlton Palace, which he did not reach 
till eleven o’clock at night. ' The king,’ says 
Lord Albemarle, who tells the story, ‘ was 
terribly nervous, and kept constantly calling 
to the officers of the escort to keep well up 
to the carriage windows.’ 

Fire-works of the most splendid descrip¬ 
tion, an air-balloon, a boat race, and other 
exhibitions of a similar character, were 
provided for the amusement of the people; 
and in the evening all the public offices 
and establishments in the metropolis, and 
many private houses, were brilliantly illumi¬ 
nated in honour of the coronation. It was 
computed that not less than 500,000 persons 
shared, in one way or other, in the festivities. 
The expense, of course, was enormous; but 
that was a consideration wdiich had never 
any weight with King George when his own 
gratification was concerned, and his minis¬ 
ters in those days were careful not to thwart 
his wishes, or to restrict his wasteful and 
selfish expenditure on his pleasures. 

While the king was thus rejoicing in the 
only gleam, of popularity that he had ever 
enjoyed, his unhappy wife was on her death¬ 
bed. The bitter mortification and fatigue 
which she had undergone on the 19th of 
July had produced a deep impression upon 
her mind, and had injuriously affected her 
bodily health. Two or three days after¬ 
wards she was taken ill at Drury Lane 
Theatre with fever and inflammation. Phy¬ 
sicians were called in and prompt remedies 
applied, but the symptoms continued una¬ 
bated. She expressed from the first her 
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belief that her condition was hopeless. On 
Saturday, the 4th of August, she slightly 
rallied, and on Monday some symptoms of 
improvement were visible, and her house¬ 
hold fancied that she was out of danger. 
But she passed a sleepless night, and about 
noon on Tuesday, alarming symptoms 
appeared The inflammation increased, 
and she had no strength to resist this 
new attack. She sunk into a torpor, and 
died between ten and eleven o’clock. 

The death of the queen was regarded by 
the Minis try, as Lord Londonderry wrote the 
chancellor, as ' the greatest of all possible 
deliverances, both to His Majesty and the 
country.’ But by their own, perverse mis¬ 
management and folly, the Ministry con¬ 
trived to make that event the means of 
once more rousing popular feeling in her 
favour, and against them. A general 
desire was entertained that some demon¬ 
stration of the attachment of the people 
to the ill-used queen should be made on 
the occasion of her funeral; and it was 
particularly wished by the citizens of 
London that for this purpose the pro¬ 
cession should pass through the city; and 
the lord mayor and sheriffs of London 
were also desirous that they should have 
an opportunity of testifying their respect 
for the remains of the queen within the 
limits of their own jurisdiction, But the 
Government were firmly determined that 
the wishes, both of the citizens and the city 
authorities, should be frustrated. They 
gave orders that Her Majesty’s remains 
should be removed on Tuesday, the seventh 
day after her decease, from Brandenburgh 
House, where she died, to Harwich, and 
there embarked on board the Glasgow 
frigate, en route to Brunswick, where she 
had desired to be buried. The queen’s 
ladies declared that the time was too short 
to enable them to complete their prepara¬ 
tions to attend the funeral, and entreated 
for the delay of at least another day; but 
they were peremptorily informed that the 
arrangements could not be altered, nor the 
procession postponed for another hour. A 
33 
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squadron of the Horse Guards had been 
ordered to escort the funeral cortege through 
the metropolis. This mark of respect from 
those who had uniformly refused the queen 
a guard of honour during her life, was 
regarded as a mere mockery; and Lady 
Hood entreated that the escort should be 
countermanded, as Her Majesty’s remains 
ought to be left to the protection of the 
people, who had been her ‘ only friends in 
her lifetime.’ But her remonstrance was 
made in vain. The Ministry doggedly 
adhered to every portion of their own 
plan. 

Accordingly on the morning of the 14th 
of August the coffin containing the remains 
of Her Majesty, and bearing the inscription, 
‘Here lies Caroline of Brunswick, the in¬ 
jured Queen of England,’ was removed 
from Brandenburgh House in spite of the 
protest of Her Majesty’s executors. Al¬ 
though the rain fell in torrents, an immense 
crowd had collected, who showed unmis¬ 
takable signs of their warm sympathy with 
the deceased princess, and of sorrow for 
her fate, led by the Horse Guards, the 
procession advanced peaceably along the 
prescribed route till it reached Kensington 
church, where it was to turn to the left 
along Church Street to the Uxbridge Road. 
But the street was so completely blocked 
up by the populace that the procession 
was compelled to take the direct road to 
London. At Hyde Park Corner, however, 
the soldiers succeeded in forcing a passage 
to the left, and turned away from the 
city towards Cumberland Gate. But in 
attempting to pass out of the park, at the 
place where the marble arch now stands, 
in order to reach the Edgeware Koad, the 
troops were violently assailed with mud 
and stones. They were at length provoked 
to fire upon the mob, and two men, named 
Honey and Francis, were killed. 

The procession moved on amid the loud¬ 
est execrations and threatenings until it 
reached Tottenham Court Hoad. But every 
avenue that led to Islington was barricaded, 
not only by a dense mass of people, but by 


overturned carts and loaded waggons so as 
to render the road completely impassable. 
The troops were therefore compelled to allow 
the procession to follow the forbidden Toute 
and to enter the city at Temple Bar. It 
thence proceeded along Fleet Street and 
Ludgate Hill, where the lord mayor, pre¬ 
ceded by the marshals and the city officers, 
placed himself at its head and conducted it 
through St. Paul’s Churchyard, Cheapside, 
Leadenhall Street, Aldgate, and "White¬ 
chapel, to the boundary of the city. It 
thence proceeded without further interrup¬ 
tion to Harwich, where the coffin containing 
the body was immediately embarked for 
Stade on its way to Brunswick, 

Public feeling ran strong against the 
Ministry for the mingled spite and head¬ 
strong folly which had led to this catas¬ 
trophe. The Radicals were furious at 
the conduct of the troops, while moderate 
and impartial persons laid the blame not 
on the military, who simply obeyed orders, 
but on the Home Secretary and the Prime 
Minister, who were chiefly responsible for 
these discreditable proceedings. The juries 
on the coroner’s inquests, held upon the two 
men who were killed by the fire of the 
soldiers, showed how strongly the public 
feeling ran against the authorities. The 
verdict returned in the case of Honey was 
one of ‘Manslaughter against the officers 
and men of the first regiment of Life 
Guards who were on duty between Tyburn 
Gate and Park Lane when the deceased 
met his death.’ Hie jury on Francis found 
a verdict of wilful murder ‘ against a Life 
Guardsman unknown.’ The Ministry, irri¬ 
tated at the general condemnation of their 
conduct, vented their anger on Sir Richard 
Bimie, the head of the police (whom they 
dismissed from his office because he had 
permitted the funeral procession to pass 
down Tottenham Court Road—which he 
could not prevent), and on Sir Robert Wil¬ 
son, a gallant officer who had acquired great 
distinction in the service of the country, 
but who incurred the royal displeasure by 
taking an active part in the procession, and 
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was in consequence deprived of his com¬ 
mission in the army by the Duke of York. 
This unjust and unwise proceeding served 
only to add to the unpopularity of the 
Ministry, who had been guilty of the folly 
of procuring or assenting to the dismissal 
of one of the most distinguished military 
officers of that day for what was at most 
only an act of indiscretion; and a liberal 
subscription was at once raised to com¬ 
pensate Sir Bobert for the loss of his 
professional emoluments. 

While these events were taking place in 
London the king was paying to Ireland the 
visit he had for some time contemplated. 
He embarked on board the royal yacht at 
Portsmouth on the 31st of July—the day 
on which the physicians became apprehen¬ 
sive that the illness of the queen was likely 
to have an unfavourable issue. When he 
reached Holyhead he learned that she was 
in imminent danger, and he remained there 
till the news of her death reached him. 
He then crossed the channel to Dublin; 
but as the wind was contrary he quitted 
his yacht and embarked on board the 
Lightning steam packet, which in six 
hours conveyed him to Howth. Although 
his arrival was not expected the news soon 
spread, and the Irish people poured out in 
thousands to welcome their sovereign. He 
had been drinking all the way from Holy- 
head, and, according to Premantle, at the 
time of his landing ‘ he was in the last stage 
of intoxication.’ His conduct was in keep¬ 
ing with this report: ‘His Majesty shook 
hands most cordially,’ says the royal 
chronicler, ‘with every person within his 
reach, without distinction of rank or ap¬ 
pearance.’ And when he alighted in the 
Phoenix Park, he addressed the mob, who 
crowded around him, in a speech which too 
plainly indicated his condition. He could 
not express the gratification he felt at the 
warm and kind reception he had met with 
on the day of his landing. ' I am obliged 
to you all,’ he said; 'I am particularly 
obliged by your escorting me to my very 
door. I may not be able to express my 


feelings as I wish; I have travelled far, 
I have made a long sea voyage—besides 
which, particular circumstances have oc¬ 
curred, known to you all, of which it is 
better at present not to speak. This is one 
of the happiest days of my life; I have 
long wished to visit you; my heart has 
always been Irish. Prom the day it first 
beat I have loved Ireland. Bank, station, 
honours are nothing, but to feel that I live 
in the hearts of my Irish subjects is to 
me the most exalted happiness.’ Amid all 
the folly and absurdity of His Majesty’s 
rambling and rollicking address on this 
occasion there was one truthful statement 
in his closing advice and promise, ‘Go 
and do by me as I shall do by you— 
drink my health in a bumper; I shall 
drink all yours in a bumper of good Irish 
whislcey.’ 

During the three weeks of the king’s 
stay in Ireland all classes and parties 
seemed to vie with each other in the exu¬ 
berant expressions of loyalty and personal 
esteem for their sovereign, and in predicting 
that his visit would be productive of the 
happiest consequences. It was resolved to 
make a subscription to raise a testimonial 
to commemorate this auspicious event, and 
O’Connell proposed that a royal palace 
should be erected ‘ worthy of the monarch 
and of the Ii'ish nation,’ with the hope that 
the king might be induced to pay frequent 
visits to the metropolis of Ireland. Dun- 
leary, the port from which he embarked on 
his return to England, was henceforth 
denominated Kingstown as a compliment 
to His Majesty. Even the Dublin Livening 
Post, the organ of the Eoman Catholic and 
Opposition party, declared that the beneficial 
effects of the royal visit were already felt. 
‘ It had been the harbinger of conciliation. 
In the course of three short weeks greater 
strides had been taken to allay faction, to 
remove prejudices, to diminish feuds, to 
decrease the ill-blood generated by a colli¬ 
sion of opposite sentiments in short, to 
conciliate and to unite in the bands of 
one interest and one loyalty, than all the 
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exertions of good and wise men liad been 
able to accomplish in thirty years.’ 

The king sailed from Kingstown for Eng¬ 
land on the 5th of September, but owing to 
a violent storm he was unable to land at 
Milford Haven until the 12th. He arrived 
at CaTlton House on the 15th, and on the 
20th of September he again left England on 
a visit to Hanover; on his way thither he 
visited Brussels and the field of Waterloo, 
in company with the Duke of Wellington. 
He appears to have been welcomed with 
sufficient cordiality by his Hanoverian 
subjects, but the contrast between German 
phlegm and Irish vivacity is alleged to 
have produced a somewhat unpleasant im¬ 
pression on His Majesty’s mind. 

The king had scarcely reached Windsor 
when Irish feuds and outrages broke out 
more fiercely than ever, and the ‘ miracles ’ 
which * the patriot king ’ was alleged to have 
performed vanished like 1 snowflakes on the 
river.’ The whole incidents of His Majesty’s 


visit to Ireland could not be regarded at the 
time by any judicious person, or be recalled 
to recollection now, without mingled feelings 
of astonishment and regret, not unmingled 
with disgust; and tlie scathing satire of 
Lord Byron’s ‘Irish Avatar,’ bitter and 
abusive as it is, was not wholly undeserved. 

* He cornea in the promise and bloom of threescore, 

To perform in the pageant the sovereign's part— 
But long live the shamrock which shadows him o'er; 
Could the green in his hat be transferred to his heart— 

1 Could that long-withered spot but be verdant again, 
And a new spring of noble affections arise — 1 
Then might freedom forgive thee this dance in thy 
chain, 

And this shout of thy slavery which saddens the skies. 

* Is it madness or meanness which clings to thee now. 

Were he God, as he is but the commonest clay. 
With scarce fewer wrinkles than sins on his brow, 
Such servile devotion might shame Mm away. 


‘Ay ! “Build him a dwelling / 1 let each, give liis mite, 
Till, like Babel, the new royal dome hath arisen l 
Let thy beggar’s and helots their pittance unite. 

And a palace bestow for a poorhouse and prison i 1 
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Tiie Ministry of Lord Liverpool had at 
one time been very powerful; but its 
strength was now greatly diminished, both 
at court and in the country. The agri¬ 
cultural distress had raised a feeling of 
dissatisfaction among the country gentle¬ 
men, who had hitherto been its firmest 
supporters, but were now clamouring for 
relief, and angry because no adequate relief 
could be afforded them. The Ministry had 
lost the favour of the king, who annoyed 
them by continual fault-finding with their 
appointments. It was known that an 
uncomfortable state of feeling existed, in 
particular between His Majesty and the 
Prime Minister. As the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington informed Lord Liverpool, ‘The king 
has never forgiven your opposition to his 
wishes in the case of Mr. Sumner (after¬ 
wards bishop of Winchester). This feeling 
has influenced every action of his life 
in relation to his government from that 
moment.’ He took a malicious pleasure in 
thwarting every proposal of the Prime 
Minister, utterly regardless of the effect 
which such conduct exercised on the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs and the welfare of 
the country. So keenly did the Cabinet 
feel the annoyances to which they were 
thus subjected from 1 the king’s habits 
and character,’ that the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington declared, ‘ there are few of us who 
would stay where we are, were it not for 
the consideration that, by resigning, we 
would give up the government to the 
Whigs and Radicals, or, in other words, 


the country, in all its relations, to irre¬ 
trievable ruin.’ 

The state of feeling which existed be¬ 
tween the king and his ministers could 
not be concealed from the public, and their 
disfavour at court contributed not a little 
to weaken their authority in the House 
of Commons. They were plainly told by 
a leading agricultural representative that 
‘they had fully proved their inability to 
govern.’ They were compelled to concede 
a committee on agricultural distress, were 
defeated on a motion for the repeal of the 
additional malt tax, and a second time on 
a motion for the repeal of the agricultural 
horse tax. Even Joseph Hume, though 
his economical proposals had made him 
no favourite with the Ministerialists, suc¬ 
ceeded in compelling the Government to 
concede a select committee to inquire into 
the extravagant system of collecting the 
revenue, which in the previous session 
they had stoutly defended. 

It had become evident, that unless the 
Ministry obtained additional strength, they 
could not long maintain their ground. With 
the exception of the Lord Chancellor and 
the Duke of Wellington, they all belonged 
to the class of ‘ safe and well-meaning men,’ 
described j ocularly by Mr. Canning as ‘mean¬ 
ing very little, nor meaning that little well.’ 
Lord Liverpool, who, though he himself 
belonged to that class, yet could appreciate 
superior abilities in others, made a strenuous 
effort at this juncture to procure the con¬ 
sent of the king to the reinstatement of 
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Canning in the Cabinet, and at one time 
was about to intimate to His Majesty that 
lie and his colleagues would resign unless 
this request was granted. But the king 
angrily refused to accede to the proposal, 
partly because he was indignant at the 
course which Canning followed on the 
queen’s trial, partly because he believed 
that * Canning's accession to the Govern¬ 
ment was peculiarly desirable to the Pre¬ 
mier.’* 

Lord Liverpool was more successful in 
his effort to strengthen his Ministry by the 
accession of the Grenvilles. Lord Gren¬ 
ville, the chief of this family party, had of 
late been gradually withdrawing himself 
from his former colleague, Lord Grey, and 
showing a decided leaning towards the 
Government He had, indeed, given them 
his strenuous support, both on the question 
of the ‘ Peterloo massacre ” and of the ‘ Six 
Acts,” though he and his friends still con¬ 
tinued friendly to the claims of the Homan 
Catholics, to which the great majority of 
the Cabinet were hostile. He had now, 
however, retired from public life, and de¬ 
clined to take office; but bis nephew, the 
Marquis of Buckingham, who was regarded 
as the head of the party, was willing to 
support the Ministry for ‘ a consideration.’ 
It was impossible to satisfy his * immeasur¬ 
able pretensions,’ as the king called them; 
but a dukedom was conferred upon him¬ 
self, while one of his cousins, Charles Wynn, 
was made President of the Board of Con¬ 
trol, and another of the Wynns was 
appointed envoy to Switzerland, with a 
salary raised to £4000 a-year. Places at 
the India Board were also given to Philli- 
more and Premantle, who sat for two of 
Lord Buckingham’s nomination boroughs. 
The bargain was not regarded as a profit¬ 
able one for the Government, who gained 
the accession of less than a dozen votes, 
while they lessened their own dignity in the 

* It to alleged at the time, that one cause of the 
king's dislike to Canning, was the proposal which the 
latter made, that the expense of the notorious Milan 
Commission should be defrayed by Ills Majesty him¬ 
self, and not by the Treasury, 


public estimation, and gave great offence 
to many of their best friends, who com¬ 
plained bitterly of the 'smart bounty’ given 
to the new recruits on their enlistment, 
‘ of which it was thought that the old and 
staunch supporters of the Ministry would 
have been much more deserving recipients.’ 
The accession of the Grenvilles was espe¬ 
cially distasteful to Lord Eldon and tlie 
Tories of his school. The Chancellor had 
the sagacity to perceive that it foreboded 
still farther changes in a liberal direction. 
‘ Tliis coalition,’ he said, ‘ I think will have 
consequences very different from those 
expected by the members of administra¬ 
tion who have brought it about. I hate 
coalitions.’ ‘Ho small and insignificant 
party was ever bought so dear as the rump 
of the Grenvilles,’ wrote Mr. Banlies, an 
influential supporter of the Government. 
‘All articles,’ said Lord Holland, ‘are 
now to be had at low prices, except the 
Grenvilles.’ 

A much more important addition to their 
strength was obtained by the Ministry at 
this time, in the person of Mr. Peel, who 
was induced to accept the office of Home 
Secretary, from which Lord Sidmouth re¬ 
tired. Even at that period it was said of 
him by a high authority that ‘ talents, 
independent fortune, official habits and 
reputation, and above all, general character 
both in and out of Parliament, have dis¬ 
posed more men to follow and more to 
unite with him than any other person.’ 
Lord Sidmouth, who had retired from the 
Home Office because, as he said, ‘his official 
bed had become comparatively a bed of 
roses,’ was assured by his friends that 
the principles by which his career had 
been regulated would be steadily carried 
out by his successor, and that the ‘sub¬ 
stitution of tlie one for the other could have 
no effect on the course of administration.’ 
His lordship’s complacency would have 
been considerably modified if he could 
have foreseen the vast changes in the old 
system of administration which his suc¬ 
cessor in office was to introduce. 
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The pressure of agricultural distress at 
this time had produced great and increasing 
dissatisfaction among the landed proprietors 
and their tenantry, and numerous county 
meetings were held, attended by noblemen 
and other territorial magnates, at which 
resolutions were adopted demanding a re¬ 
duction of taxation and of the public expen¬ 
diture. The Government saw clearly that 
some steps must be taken in order to appease 
the discontent of their supporters. Accord¬ 
ingly when Parliament met on the 5th of 
February, 1822, the members of the House 
of Commons were informed that the esti¬ 
mates had ‘been framed with every atten¬ 
tion to economy wliich the circumstances 
of the country will permit,’ and that His 
Majesty had been enabled to make ' a large 
reduction in our annual expenditure, par¬ 
ticularly in our naval and military estab¬ 
lishments.’ This promise was redeemed to 
a larger extent than had been anticipated. 
The estimates for IS 22 were upwards of a 
million and a half below those of 1821. 
The conversion of the navy five per cents, 
into four per cents, effected a further saving 
of £1,200,000. An attempt on the part of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to shift 
the burden of ‘ the dead weight,’ as it was 
called—the pensions granted to officers in 
the army, navy, and the civil service— 
from the shoulders of the present to the 
succeeding generation, proved a failure. But 
he succeeded in carrying through a part of 
the original scheme in the face of the 
strenuous opposition of every member of 
Parliament conversant with economical 
principles, and was thus enabled to make 
an immediate reduction of expenditure at 
the expense of posterity. A tax of five per 
cent, was imposed on the salaries of the 
civil servants to assist in defraying the 
cost of their superannuations, and one of ten 
per cent, on the officers of the royal house¬ 
hold and offices held at the pleasure of the 
Crown. It was estimated that the two assess¬ 
ments would effect a saving of £373,000 
a yeaT. 

It was confidently expected that in con¬ 


sequence of these large reductions, ‘perilous 
and merciless retrenchments,’ as Lord Sid- 
mouth termed them, would be no more 
heard of. But a considerable number of 
the members of the House of Commons 
were still dissatisfied with the financial 
arrangements of the Government. A pro¬ 
posal to revise the diplomatic expenditure 
was prevented by the threat of Lord Lon¬ 
donderry, that he would resign if it were 
carried. But the House, by a majority of 
182 votes to 128, compelled the Govern¬ 
ment to abolish the two junior lordships of 
the Admiralty, and the abolition of one of the 
two offices of Postmaster-General was car¬ 
ried by 216 to 201. His Majesty appears 
to have taken these reductions sore to 
heart. ‘He has been in a bodily condition/ 
wrote Lord Eldon, ‘ not enabling him to 
bear well (what has greatly hurt him) the 
knocking off the postmaster after knocking 
on the head the Admiralty lords. I don’t 
wonder that he feels, for they are stripping 
the Crown naked.’ 

Still the demand of the country and of 
the Parliament for retrenchment was not 
satisfied. Mr. Joseph Hume adduced un¬ 
deniable facts and unanswerable arguments 
to prove that the reduction both of taxation 
and expenditure ought to be carried a great 
deal farther, and was now foT the first time 
listened to by the countjy gentlemen with 
marked attention and conviction. The Mini¬ 
stry voluntarily promised to remit the addi¬ 
tional duty on malt, which had been fiercely 
assailed in the preceding session. A motion 
for the gradual repeal of the salt tax was lost, 
only by a majority of four votes; and warned 
by this narrow escape, the Ministry reduced 
that obnoxious duty from 15s. to 2s. a 
bushel: they took off one-half of the duty 
on leather, abolished the tonnage duty on 
shipping, and the Irish window and hearth 
taxes. Thus an immediate reduction was 
effected in the expenditure of the country 
to the amount of £3,673,000 a year, and by 
the repeal of the various taxes enumerated, 
the tax payers were relieved of an annual 
burden of £3,500,000. 
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The discussions which took place during 
the session of 1822 on agricultural distress, 
reduction of taxation, parliamentary reform, 
the Homan Catholic claims, the condition of 
Ireland, the renewal of the Alien Act, and 
other important subjects, were numerous 
and lengthened. The session had in con¬ 
sequence been protracted to what was then 
regarded as an unusually late period. Par¬ 
liament was not prorogued till the 6 th of 
August. The labours and discussions of 
the session pressed heavily on Lord Lon¬ 
donderry, who had almost always to bear 
the brunt of the battle in defence of the 
measures of the Government. His mind 
became unhinged by the long-continued 
strain on his energies. He complained 
that he was worn out with the inces¬ 
sant fatigue to which he had for many 
months been subjected. His health began 
to be visibly affected; he became very 
low-spirited and anxious; declared that 
conspiracies had been formed against his 
character and his life; imagined that his 
colleagues and friends shunned him; that 
Ids servants had ordered up his horses from 
Cray to London to enable him to escape, 
and that he had no alternative but to fly 
the country. He was preparing at the 
close of the session to start for Vienna, 
where the Congress of 1822 was to be held; 
but at the meeting of the Cabinet on the 
7tli of August, when the instructions for 
his mission were settled, Lord Londonderry 
took no part in the discussion, and appeared 
very low, out of spirits, and unwell. Two 
days later, when he took leave of the king, 
previous to His Majesty’s departure for 
Scotland, the disorder of his faculties was 
visible to every one present, and attracted 
the particular attention of the king. The 
Duke of Wellington, who saw his colleague 
repeatedly at this time, was convinced that 
he was labouring under strong mental 
delusions, and entreated him to send for 
Dr. Bankhead, his usual medical attendant. 
In case Lord Londonderry should not follow 
this advice, the duke took the precaution to 
send notice himself to the doctor of his 


colleague’s alarming condition. Ba nkh ead 
lost no time in waiting upon his Lordship, 
and caused him to be cupped. The opera¬ 
tion afforded him immediate relief, and he 
was well enough to drive down to his seat 
at North Cray on the evening of Friday, 
the 9th of August, but requested the doctor 
to follow him, as he was very ill. Bank¬ 
head went down to Cray next day, and 
seeing clearly that his patient was in a 
high fever and labouring under mental 
delusions, he gave orders that all razors 
and knives and pistols should be removed 
out of his Lordship’s reach. But unfor¬ 
tunately a small penknife, which was in 
his dressing-room, was overlooked or for¬ 
gotten by the servants; and on Monday 
morning, 12th August, he severed the 
carotid artery with this instrument at 
the moment he hoard the doctor’s footstep 
at the door of his room, and expired almost 
instantly in liis arms. 

The unexpected death of this powerful 
minister produced a profound sensation 
throughout the country, and was fatal to 
the system of repression, of which he had 
long been the main support. It was on 
him that the continental despots chiefly 
relied to obtain the connivance, if not the 
actual assistance of England, in riveting the 
chains on their subjects. In his diplomatic 
arrangements with them, after the downfall 
of Napoleon, Lord Londonderry took part 
in re-arranging the various countries of 
Europe, and in transferring them from one 
master to another, apparently without a 
thought of the justice of these settlements, 
or of the influence they were calculated to 
exercise on the welfare of the people, who 
were disposed of like a flock of sheep with¬ 
out the slightest regard to their own wishes 
or feelings. The immense power which 
he wielded in deciding the destiny of 
the continental nations, and his intimate 
association with their despotic sovereigns, 
exercised an injurious influence on his 
personal character and political views. Mr. 
Greville asserts that Lord Londonderry’s 
‘head was turned by emperors, kings, and 
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congresses, ancl that he was resolved that 
the country which he represented should 
play as conspicuous a part as any other in 
the political dramas which were acted on 
the Continent. The result of his policy is 
this, that we are mixed up in the affairs of 
the Continent in a manner we have never 
been before, which entails upon us endless 
negotiations and enormous expenses. We 
have associated ourselves with the members 
of the Holy Alliance, and countenanced the 
act-s of ambition and despotism in such a 
manner as to have drawn upon us the 
detestation of the nations of the Continent; 
and our conduct towards them at the close 
of the war has brought a stain upon our 
character for bad faith and desertion, which 
no time will wipe away, and the recollection 
of which will never be effaced from their 
minds.’ 

Lord Londonderry’s domestic policy was 
founded on the same basis, and breathed 
the same spirit, as his foreign policy. His 
position as leader of the House of Commons, 
together with his firmness and courage, and 
his active business habits, gave him in 
reality more power in the deliberations of 
the Cabinet, and in the discussions in Par¬ 
liament than the Prime Minister himself. 
In consequence there existed towards him, 
among the mass of the people, a strong 
feeling of distrust and dislike—a disposition 
to attribute to his influence all the most 
violent and stringent coercive measures of 
the Government, and a conviction that 
he was systematically actuated in all his 
official measures by principles irrecon¬ 
cilable with the spirit of the British 
constitution. Hence, among a large portion 
of the common people, the death of this 
powerful minister was regarded as matter 
for satisfaction, not of sorrow or regret. 

It is admitted, even by those who were 
most strongly opposed to his political pro¬ 
ceedings, that Lord Londonderry was 
regarded with devoted affection by his 
relatives and friends, that his disposition 
was amiable, though not warn, his temper 
equal and mild, his manners simple and 
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courteous; that he was a man of high 
honour and unblemished integrity, and 
most exemplary in his discharge of all 
the duties of domestic and private life. 
Lord Londonderry’s abilities were cer¬ 
tainly not of a commanding order, though, 
as Lord Brougham admits, his capacity 
was greatly underrated from the poverty 
of his discourse; and his ideas passed 
for much less than they were worth, from 
the habitual obscurity of his expressions. 
But he was far above most of his colleagues 
in abilities, and none of them all exercised 
so large an influence over the fortunes of 
their country. Lord Londonderry’s diction 
1 set all imitation, perhaps all description, 
at defiance.’ ‘ It was an awkward medley 
of official periphrasis and a bald famili¬ 
arity, variegated by ill-assorted metaphors 
and misapplied expressions, without the 
slightest tinge of scholarship or literature.’ 
It has been doubted, indeed, whether he 
ever looked into a book, unless it were a 
party pamphlet, or the more recent volumes 
of the Parliamentary debates, or possibly the 
files of the newspapers only. But he had 
great quickness of apprehension and clear¬ 
ness of understanding, indomitable courage, 
great readiness, an imperturbable temper, 
complete self-possession, and a quick and 
accurate perception of the feelings of his 
audience; and these qualities, combined with 
his fine person and graceful manners and 
address, made him a most efficient and popu¬ 
lar leader of the House of Commons. Chari es 
Greville, a shrewd and impartial observer, 
who acknowledges that he was * not in the 
slightest degree affected by Lord London¬ 
derry's death,’ and speaks with contempt 
of the persons who, though ‘ it was certain 
that they did not care’ for that incident, 
yet thought it becoming to 1 assume an air 
of melancholy,’ thus sums up the character 
of the departed statesman:— 

' As a minister he is a great loss to his 
party, and still greater to his friends and 
dependents, to whom he was the best of 
patrons; to the country I think he was 
none. Nobody can deny that his talents 
34 * 
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were groat, and perhaps he owed his influ¬ 
ence and authority as much to his character 
as to his abilities. His appearance was 
dignified and imposing; he was affable in 
his manners and agreeable in society. The 
great feature of Ms character was a cool and 
determined courage, which gave an appear¬ 
ance of resolution and confidence to all his 
actions, and inspired his friends with admi¬ 
ration and excessive devotion to him, and 
caused him to be respected by his most 
violent opponents. As a speaker he was 
prolix, monotonous, and never eloquent, 
except, perhaps, for a few minutes, when 
provoked into a passion by something which 
had fallen out in debate. But notwith¬ 
standing these defects, and still more the 
ridicule winch his extraordinary phrase¬ 
ology had drawn upon him, he was always 
heard with attention. He never spoke ill; 
his speeches were continually replete with 
good sense and strong argument, and though 
seldom offering much to admire, they gene¬ 
rally contained a great deal to be answered. 
I believe he was considered one of the best 
managers of the House of Commons who 
ever sat in it; and he was eminently pos¬ 
sessed of the good taste, good humour, and 
agreeable manners, which are more requi¬ 
site to make a good leader than eloquence, 
however brilliant.’ 

At the time when the most influential 
member of the Ministry had passed away 
in this distressing manner, the king was on 
his voyage to Scotland. He embarked at 
Greenwich on the 10th, and arrived at 
Leith on the 14th of August. The news of 
Lord Londonderry’s death was received by 
him next day. Lord Liverpool, in com¬ 
municating the distressing intelligence, 
suggested that no steps should be taken to 
fill up the vacant office of the deceased 
minister until after His Majesty’s return to 
London; and the king, always willing to put 
the evil day afar off, readily expressed his 
acquiescence in the proposal. He wrote to 
Lord Eldon, ‘ I have this moment heard 
from Lord Liverpool of the melancholy 
death of his and my dear friend, poor 
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Londonderry. On Eriday was the last 
time I saw him; my own mind was then 
filled with apprehensions respecting him, 
and they have, alas! been but too painfully 
verified. My great object, my good friend, 
in writing to you to-night, is to tell you 
that I have written to Liverpool, and I do 
implore of you not to lend yourself to any 
arrangement whatever, until my return to 
town. This, indeed, is Lord Liverpool’s 
own proposal; and, as you may suppose, I 
have joined most cordially in the proposi¬ 
tion. It will require the most prudent 
foresight on my part relative to the new 
arrangements that must now necessarily 
take place. You may easily judge of the 
state of my mind.’ 

The king spent a fortnight in Scotland 
in a round of fetes, levees, drawing-rooms, 
processions, and banquets, under the inde¬ 
fatigable superintendence of Sir Walter 
Scott. No reigning sovereign since the 
devolution of 1688, and no prince of the 
House of Hanover ever touched the soil of 
Scotland, except one, ‘whose name had ever 
been held there in universal detestation ’ 
—the cruel conqueror of Culloden—' the 
butcher Cumberland.’ The visit, there¬ 
fore, of George IV. naturally excited extra¬ 
ordinary interest among all classes, and all 
requisite preparations were made to give 
him a loyal welcome, although the feelings 
of no inconsiderable portion of the Scottish 
people towards the king, as a staunch Tory 
admits, had been ' unfavourably tinctured 
in consequence of several incidents in his 
history—above all, the unhappy dissensions 
and scandals which had terminated in the 
trial of liis queen.’ On the day of the 
king’s entry into Edinburgh, the aspect of 
the city and its vicinity was of the most 
magnificent character; every height and 
precipice occupied by the regular troops or 
by detachments of the more picturesque 
Highland clans—‘ lines of tents, flags, and 
artilleiy circling Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury 
Crags, and the Calton Hill; and the old 
black castle and its rock wreathed in the 
smoke of repeated salvoes, while a huge 
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banner-royal, sncli as had not waved there 
since 1745, floated and flapped over all ’— 
every street, square, garden, or open space 
below, paved with solid masses of silent 
expectants, except only where glittering 
lines of helmets marked the avenue guarded 
for the approaching procession. Although 
the Highland clans had always constituted 
a small and very generally an unimportant 
part of the Scottish population, it would 
almost seem as if those who took charge of 
the ceremonials during the king’s visit had 
imagined that Scotsmen and Highlanders 
were synonymous terms. The procession 
from Holyrood palace to the castle, when 
the king visited that ancient fortress, though 
arranged for the purpose of calling up as 
exactly as might be the time-hallowed 
observance of ‘the Hiding of the Parlia¬ 
ment,’ gave a prominence to Macdonells 
and Macleods and Campbells, with their 
4 tails,’ which must have astonished every 
one who knew the feelings entertained by 
the Lowland Scots towards the ‘Highland 
Caterans 'while Scotland was an independent 
kingdom. Kot unnaturally, the king him¬ 
self seems to have imagined that the mark¬ 
ing and crowning glory of Scotland consisted 
in the Highland clans and their chieftains. 
At the levee which he held at Holyrood, 
His Majesty diverted many and delighted 
the Celtic chieftains by appearing in the 
full Highland garb, the same brilliant 
Stewart tartans, so called, in which certainly 
no Stewart, except Prince Charles, had ever 
before presented himself in the saloons of 
Holyrood. But His Majesty’s satisfaction 
therein was ‘ cruelly disturbed ’ when he 
discovered ‘ towering and blazing ’ above 
the genuine Highland chiefs a figure, even 
more portly than his own, wrapped in an 
equally complete set of the self-same con¬ 
spicuous Stewart tartans. As Byron says 
in his ‘ Age of Bronze'— 

‘ We caught Sir William Curtis in a kilt— 

While thronged the chiefs of every Highland clan 
To hail their brother Yieh Ian Alderman/ 

To crown all, at the banquet in the 
Parliament House the king, after proposing 


the health of his hosts, the magistrates and 
corporation of the northern capital, rose 
and said there was one toast more, and but 
one, in which he must request the assembly 
to join him, ‘ The Chieftains and Clans of 
Scotland, and Prosperity to the Land of 
Cakes; ’ and ‘ the Highland chiefs and 
their followers ’ were the only persons 
singled out for special thanks in the letter 
which Mr. Peel by the king’s command 
sent to Sir Walter Scott, on the eve of the 
king’s departure from Scotland. 

But however agreeable it was to His 
Majesty to drink bumpers of Highland 
whisky, and to listen to shouts of applause 
from Edinburgh lawyers and doctors dis¬ 
guised as Celts, ‘all plaided and plumed 
in their tartan array,’ it was impossible to 
postpone indefinitely a decision respecting 
Lord Londonderry’s successor. The king 
was well aware that Mr. Canning would be 
proposed to fill the vacant office, and he 
must have had a misgiving that he would 
be obliged to yield to the wishes of his 
Ministers. Lord Liverpool had repeatedly 
pressed upon His Majesty the importance 
of readmitting the eloquent orator and 
experienced statesman to the Cabinet; but 
the king had always offered such a stub¬ 
born resistance to the proposal, that Can¬ 
ning had at length been induced to accept 
the office of Governor-General of India, as 
successor to the Marquis of Hastings. He 
had gone to Liverpool to bid farewell to his 
constituents before leaving the country, 
when the news of Lord Londonderry’s death 
reached him. There was a general feeling 
of strong regret and dissatisfaction, that 
the man who was regarded as the foremost 
orator and statesman of his party, should 
be allowed to go abroad when his services 
were so much needed at home. Mr. Ward 
expressed the universal opinion when he 
wrote, ‘ It will be a singular and unsatis¬ 
factory termination to the career of the 
greatest orator in either House of Parlia¬ 
ment, of a man too whose talents have 
always been directed towards the support 
of a system of policy which has succeeded 
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beyond the most sanguine hopes of its pro¬ 
moters. 1 This was the general impression 
even during Lord Londonderry's life; but 
after the death of that nobleman, it was 
felt that Canning’s assistance was indis¬ 
pensably necessary to enable the Govern¬ 
ment to conduct their affairs successfully 
in the House of Commons. Much, how¬ 
ever, to the surprise and dissatisfaction of 
the public, no intimation was given of any 
intention on the part of the Ministry to 
solicit his aid. The Duke of Wellington 
was at once selected to fill Lord London¬ 
derry’s place at Vienna; but no arrange¬ 
ments were made to supply his place at the 
Foreign Office. Canning continued his 
preparations for his departure to India. 
He informed the members of the Canning 
Club at Liverpool, who entertained him at 
dinner on the 22nd of August, that no over¬ 
tures had been made to him. * I know as 
little, 1 he said, [ as any man that now listens 
to me, of any arrangements like to grow out 
of the present state of things. 1 

It was well known that the delay which 
had taken place in making proposals to 
Canning, arose entirely out of the king’s 
personal dislike to that eminent statesman. 
He had written from Scotland to the Prime 
Minister, to request that on no account 
should 'any attempt be made to alter or 
delay the arrangements respecting India, 

‘ as it is my decision,’ he added, ‘ that they 
should remain final and unalterable. 1 On 
his return to London, however, he learned, 
to liis great mortification, that his Ministers 
were by no means disposed to acquiesce in 
this ‘ final and unalterable 1 decision. The 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Sidmouth, 
indeed, would have rejoiced at Canning’s 
exclusion from the Cabinet, and they ap¬ 
pear to have privately made the king aware 
of their feelings; but the other Ministers 
saw clearly that the support of their best 
friends would be lost if advantage were not 
taken of this opportunity of securing Can¬ 
ning’s services. The Duke of Wellington 
was therefore employed to overcome the 
king’s resistance, and managed the affair 


with his usual dexterity and tact. ‘Your 
Majesty conceives,’ wrote the duke on the 
7tli of September, ‘ that Mr. Canning has 
offended you, and that your Majesty’s 
honour requires that you should resent 
that offence. The honour of your Majesty 
consists in acts of mercy and grace, and I 
am convinced that your Majesty’s honour 
is most safe in extending your grace and 
favour to Mr. Canning on this occasion.’ 
The king was so taken with the idea that 
his compliance with the request of his 
Ministers was to he regarded as a gracious 
act of royal clemency, that he forthwith 
informed Lord Liverpool that he was ‘aware 
that the brightest ornament of his crown is 
the power of extending grace and favour to 
a subject who may have incurred his dis¬ 
pleasure, 1 and that he ‘therefore permits 
Lord Liverpool to propose Mr. Canning’s 
readmission into the Government. 1 Can¬ 
ning, however, regarded the matter in a 
very different light, and was with difficulty 
prevailed upon to withhold an indignant 
refusal to accept office on any such terms, 
and to write Lord Liverpool a reply ‘ full 
of gratitude, duty, and acquiescence. 1 

Mr. Canning’s acceptance of the office 
which Lord Londonderry’s death had ren¬ 
dered vacant, required that he should also 
succeed him as the leader of the House of 
Commons. This position, together with 
his great powers of debate, of course gave 
him immense influence with his party. In 
no long time it became evident that new 
wine had been poured into the old bottles, 
and though the outward form of the minis¬ 
terial policy remained unaltered, its spirit 
had undergone a great change. Canning’s 
accession to the Ministiy was speedily fol¬ 
lowed by various other significant changes 
in the administration, Lord Sidmouth still 
retained his scat in the Cabinet, though 
without office; hut two of his nominees, 
Yansittart and Bathurst, held situations 
from which it was found necessary to re¬ 
move them, in order to make room for 
friends of the new Foreign Secretary. 
Bathurst, who was chancellor of the Ducliy 
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of Lancaster, was induced to resign by the 
grant of a pension of £900 a year to his 
wife, with reversion to his daughters, and 
Vansittart, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, as it was delicately expressed by a 
friend of the Government, ‘had always 
gained more respect by his virtues than 
admiration by his talents, retreated from 
the fatigues of finance to the chancellorship 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and was raised 
to the peerage by the title of Lord Bexley.’ 
The way was thus opened for the promotion 
of two of Canning’s friends, Mr. Robinson 
succeeded Yansittart as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Huskisson was ap¬ 
pointed President of the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Arbutbnot, Secretary to the Treasury, 
was elevated to the office of First Commis¬ 
sioner of Land Revenue, which Huskisson 
had vacated. Wallace, the member for 
Weymouth, Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, who felt aggrieved that he had been 
passed over for the sake of Huskisson, was 
solaced by promotion to the Mastership of 
the Mint, which Lord Maryborough, the 
Duke of Wellington’s brother, was com¬ 
pelled, much against his will, to exchange 
for the office of Master of the Buckhounds. 

When Mr. Canning was appointed to the 
office of Foreign Secretary, he declined to 
stand again for Liverpool, and Mr. Huskisson 
was chosen to succeed him, while Canning 
was returned for the borough of Har¬ 
wich, and took liis scat ou the 12th of 
February. The Parliament assembled on 
the 4th. A sharp discussion took place at 
once on the conduct of the allied sovereigns 
towards Spain, and Brougham’s denunciation 
of their unjustifiable proceedings was re¬ 
ceived with loud applause from both sides 
of the House. After the papers connected 
with the Spanish question had been laid 
before Parliament, addresses censuring the 
Ministry for their proceedings in regard to 
the invasion of Spain by France were moved 
in both Houses, but were rejected by large 
majorities. It was justly remarked respect¬ 
ing the debate in the Upper House that 
the voice of the Opposition peers was not 


for war, and yet it was not for peace. War 
was to be avoided, but we had not gone 
sufficiently near to it; peace was to be main¬ 
tained by us, but we had not sufficiently 
endangered it. The debate in the House 
of Commons, which began ou the 28tli of 
April, was twice adjourned, and on the 
third night Mr. Canning vindicated the 
neutrality which the Government had 
adopted with such conclusive arguments as 
secured the approbation, not only of the 
House, but of the country. The object of 
the Allied Powers was to concert a general 
war against Spain; the object of the British 
Government was to maintain the peace of 
Europe—peace between France and Spain, 
and peace for their own country. They 
had succeeded in defeating the intention of 
the continental despots to involve Europe 
in a war with Spain, and had thus frus¬ 
trated the main purpose for which the 
Congress of Verona had been held. ‘What¬ 
ever,’ he said, ‘ might grow out of a separate 
conflict between Spain and France, though 
matter for grave consideration, was less to 
be dreaded than that all the great powers 
of the Continent should have been arrayed 
together against Spain; and that although 
the first object in point of importance, 
indeed, was to keep the peace altogether, 
to prevent any war against Spain, the first 
in point of time was to prevent a general 
war—to change the question from a ques¬ 
tion between the allies on one side and 
Spain on the other, to a question between 
nation and nation. This, whatever the 
result might be, would reduce the quarrel 
to the size of ordinary events, and bring it 
within the scope of ordinary diplomacy. 
The immediate object of England, therefore, 
was to hinder the impress of a joint charac¬ 
ter from being affixed to the war—if war 
there must be—with Spain; to take care 
that the war should not grow out of an 
assumed jurisdiction of the Congress; to 
keep within reasonable bounds that pre¬ 
dominating areqpagitical* spirit, which the 

* An allusion to the meddling conduct of the Council 
of Areopagus at Athens. 
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memorandum of the British Cabinet of 
May, 1820, describes as “ beyond the sphere 
of the original conception and understood 
principles of the alliance”—an alliance 
never intended as a union for the govern¬ 
ment of the world, or for the superintendence 
of the internal affairs of other states; and 
this, I say, was accomplished.’ 

This speech was one of Mr. Canning’s 
most felicitous efforts, and such was the 
effect which it produced upon the House, 
that the Opposition poured in a body into 
the lobby along with the Ministerialists, 
and only twenty votes were given against 
the motion approving the conduct of the 
Government. The result fully vindicated 
the wisdom of this course. As not only the 
nobility and clergy, but the great body of 
the Spanish people welcomed the French 
army which invaded Spain for the purpose 
of destroying the liberal constitution, it is 
clear that the active interference of Great 
Britain would not have saved that constitu¬ 
tion, while it would have kindled a general 
European war. 

While Spain was suffering all the mise¬ 
ries of civil waT and of foreign invasion, 
the magnificent possessions of the monarchy 
in South America, which for centuries had 
been a source of ■wealth to the mother 
country, were passing away from its con¬ 
trol. The Spanish colonial system was one 
of the worst the world has ever seen, and 
was productive of incalculable suffering 
to the ill-governed and oppressed colonists, 
whose interests were deliberately and con¬ 
stantly sacrificed to those of the mother 
country. The Spanish viceroy was en¬ 
dowed with almost absolute authority, and 
was responsible only to the king. Every 
situation, from the highest to the lowest, 
was bestowed upon native Spaniards; in¬ 
deed, the colonial offices were systemati¬ 
cally disposed of in Madrid to the highest 
bidder. In order that the exclusive enjoy¬ 
ment of these privileges might be preserved 
to the Europeans, the natives were studi¬ 
ously kept in ignorance. Every branch of 
learning was not only discouraged, but 


prohibited. No books were allowed to be 
read by the natives until they had been 
submitted to the censorship of the monks. 
The cultivation of tobacco, flax, hemp, or 
saffron—of the olive, the mulberry, and the 
vine—was prohibited under severe penalties, 
as they were produced in Spain in sufficient 
quantities, it was thought, to supply both 
the mother country and the colonies. Even 
the growth of what is termed colonial pro¬ 
duce, such as coffee, cocoa, and indigo, was 
allowed only to such an extent as Spain 
might require to import. The colonists 
were also forbidden to manufacture any 
article which the mother country could 
supply. Foreign vessels were rigidly ex¬ 
cluded from the colonial ports, and even 
vessels in distress were seized as prizes, 
and their crews thrown into prison. As 
might have been expected, this unjust, 
unwise, and most oppressive system gave 
rise to the most extraordinary system of 
organized smuggling which the world had 
ever seen. The whole system of admini¬ 
stration, civil, fiscal, and criminal, was 
tyrannical, partial, and unjust. The taxes, 
duties, and tithes pressed heavily on all 
classes, and were levied with unexampled 
severity. In addition to the tithes, which 
no one was allowed to escape, eveiy indi¬ 
vidual was compelled to purchase annually 
a certain number of papal bulls, which the 
king bought of the Holy See and retailed 
to his colonial subjects at an enormous 
profit. The courts of law were in the most 
corrupt and deplorable condition; and the 
administration of justice could scarcely be 
said to exist. Imprisonment was the punish¬ 
ment inflicted for almost all offences of 
every kind and degree, and the dungeons 
in which the ill-fated prisoners were fet¬ 
tered, and sometimes even tortured, were a 
disgrace to humanity. To crown all, the 
Inquisition was invested with an almost 
unlimited power over the intellects and 
consciences of all classes of the people. In 
such circumstances it need be no matter 
of surprise, tbat the colonists should have 
been at length roused to throw off the 
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oppressive yoke of the mother country and 
to assert their independence. 

During the latter half of the last cen¬ 
tury there were frequent risings of the 
colonists against the Spanish Government, 
and almost every province attempted 
to rebel once, or oftener. Mr. Pitt was 
repeatedly applied to for help by General 
Miranda on behalf of Venezuela, and 
was on the eve of complying with the 
request when circumstances arose which 
caused the design to be delayed, though 
not laid aside, and the ministries both of 
Addington and the Duke of Portland gave 
encouragement to the South American 
patriots. The tidings of the seizure and im¬ 
prisonment of the Spanish king and his sou 
by Napoleon gave the first shock to the 
royal authority in South America; and at 
length, on the 16tli of September, 1810, the 
standard of revolt was unfurled in the pro¬ 
vince of Guanajuato, in Mexico, by a curate 
named Don Miguel Hidalgo, who speedily 
found himself at the head of a large force, 
and obtained possession of the capital of 
the province. He was defeated, however, in 
November by the royalists, after a sangui¬ 
nary conflict, and a second time on the 16th 
of January, 1811. A few months later he 
fell into the hands of the royalists, and was 
shot on the 27th of July. 

The death of Hidalgo, however, did not 
arrest the progress of the insurrection. 
Armed bands of insurgents overran the 
open country, and hardly a day passed 
without a skirmish between them and the 
royal forces. In September a junta, con¬ 
sisting of five members, was installed as a 
provisional government. Another curate, 
named Morelos, was appointed captain- 
general, and obtained several brilliant suc¬ 
cesses over the Spaniards, who were guilty 
of shocking excesses. A national congress 
was held on the 13th of September, 1813, 
and the independence of Mexico was for¬ 
mally declared, It was still, however, far 
from being achieved. The insurgents ex¬ 
perienced defeat after defeat; and at length 
Morelos himself was taken prisoner and 


shot (22nd of December, IS 15). A similar 
fate befel the celebrated Spanish guerilla 
eliief Mina, who left Spain and landed in 
Mexico in April, 1807. The other insur¬ 
gent chiefs were either killed or driven off 
the field, so that in the summer of 1819 not 
one of the original leaders of the revolution 
remained. 

The news of the revival of the constitu¬ 
tion in the mother country reacted upon 
the colonies, and another revolution broke 
out in Mexico in 1821, headed by Colonel 
Don Augustin Iturbide, a native Mexican, 
who had distinguished himself in the pre¬ 
vious struggle. The Spanish forces soon 
found that, with the whole population 
hostile to the royal authority, they could 
effect nothing in the field, and had no 
resource but to take shelter in the towns, 
leaving tire open country in the undisturbed 
possession of the insurgents. The insur¬ 
rection continued rapidly to extend on every 
side, and the forces of Iturbide daily received 
accessions; while the royal army was stead¬ 
ily diminishing by dissensions. Many of 
the most important towns opened their 
gates to his troops. At length the viceroy 
was obliged to sign a treaty at Cordova, on 
the 24th of August, 1821, by which Mexico 
was acknowledged as an independent sove¬ 
reignty. The Spanish forces embarked for 
Europe, and on the 27th of September Itur¬ 
bide, at the head of his army, made a trium¬ 
phant entry into the capital. His career 
was for some time successful. A regency 
of five was appppinted, of which he was the 
head; and he was at the same time created 
generalissimo and lord high-admiral, with a 
salary of £24,000 a year. He was not 
satisfied with these honours and emolu¬ 
ments, and on the 19th of May he was pro¬ 
claimed emperor, under the title of Augustin 
I. He speedily alienated the people, 
however, by his assumption of arbitrary 
powers, his arrest of the liberal deputies, 
and his dissolution by force of the legislative 
assembly. His subjects took up arms against 
his authority, and invested with the supreme 
command a patriotic chief named Guada* 
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lupe Victoria, who, on the suppression of 
the insurrection against the Spanish auth¬ 
ority, had lurked for several years in the 
wildest recesses of the forests and moun¬ 
tains. Generals Santa Anna, governor of 
Vera Cruz, Bravo, Guerrero, and Negrete, 
abandoned the cause of Iturbide, and joined 
the republican army; and the defection 
became so general that he was obliged to 
quit the country and set sail for Europe. 
After visiting Italy and England, he em¬ 
barked for Mexico in May, 1824, in defiance 
of the sentence of the Congress outlawing 
him; and shortly after he landed, he 
was apprehended and shot. The form of 
government established by the Congress 
was that of a federal republic, after the 
model of the United States. Nineteen 
states and four territories were united in 
one confederation, with Victoria as pre¬ 
sident and Bravo as vice-president. 

The most distinguished and successful 
of the colonial patriots who took part in 
throwing off the Spanish yoke was Simon 
Bolivar*, who belonged to a noble family in 
Venezuela. His fellow-citizens attempted 
to obtain their independence in 1811, but 
were unsuccessful; and Bolivar, who took 
a prominent part in the contest, was obliged 
for a time to leave the country. The effort, 
however, was renewed; after a protracted 
struggle, the battle of Carabola, fought in 
June, 1821, established the independence 
of the country, and in August of the same 
year Venezuela and New Granada united to 
form the republic of Colombia, of which 
Bolivar was elected president. The republic 
of Bolivia, formed under his auspices, pro¬ 
claimed him its perpetual protector, and 
intrusted him with the preparation of its 
constitution. The battle for independence 
in this extensive territory was thus brought 
virtually to a successful close. 

The contest in Chili attracted peculiar 
attention in Great Britain, mainly in con¬ 
sequence of the part taken in it by the 
famous sea-captain, Lord Cochrane. It 
began in April, 1811, and during the early 
part of the struggle the Chilian troops were 


for the most part successful in their con¬ 
flicts with the royal forces; but ultimately 
large reinforcements were sent from Spain, 
and after a severe contest the patriots were 
compelled, by vastly superior numbers, to 
submit to the sovereignty of the mother 
country. The old system of tyranny and 
misgovernment, however, was still con¬ 
tinued with all its former severity; and at 
length, in 1817, the patriot refugees, having 
levied a body of troops in La Plata, and 
received the support of their friends in 
Buenos Ayres, inflicted a signal defeat upon 
the Spaniards at Chacabuco. A popular 
form of government was next organized, of 
which General San Martin was appointed 
supreme governor. But at this juncture 
the Chilians were defeated by the Spaniards, 
with great loss, at Chanchavayara, and they 
must, in all probability, have once more 
succumbed to the Spanish authority had 
it not been for the gross carelessness of 
the royalist forces. Believing that the 
insurgents were completely crushed, they 
neglected the most ordinary military pre¬ 
cautions, and were in consequence surprised 
by the patriots in the plains of Maipd, and 
defeated with great slaughter. It is said 
that not more than five hundred men 
escaped from the battlefield. 

It was at this period that Lord Cochrane 
was invited to take the command of the 
Chilian navy. He arrived at Chili in No¬ 
vember, 1819, and a considerable number 
of English officers and seamen, attracted 
by the celebrity of his name, eagerly enlisted 
under his command. In the course of a 
few months his ships were ready for action; 
and in February, and afterwards in Septem¬ 
ber, 1819, he made several gallant and 
successful attacks on the batteries and 
shipping at Callao, and surprised and cap¬ 
tured a number of valuable Spanish ships 
at Guayaquil. He then sailed for Val¬ 
divia—an important and strongly-fortified 
Spanish town, with a noble harbour, pro¬ 
tected by fifteen forts. On the 2nd of 
February, 1820, he attacked this place, 
and by a remarkable combination of cool 
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judgment and daring, obtained possession 
of all tire enemies’ batteries, and subse¬ 
quently of the town and province. 

After this splendid achievement Lord 
Cochrane returned to Valparaiso, where he 
devoted himself with unremitting assiduity 
to the equipment of a fleet destined to 
accompany an expedition to Peru, under 
General San Martin, for the purpose of 
assisting that State—the last to throw off 
the Spanish yoke—in achieving its inde¬ 
pendence. But he was sadly hampered by 
the petty jealousies and incapacity of the 
wretched Government which he served. 
The seamen became mutinous for the want 
of their pay and prize-money, and it was 
only by pledging his personal credit that 
Lord Cochrane contrived to get a squadron 
manned for this new expedition. His little 
fleet set sail on the 20th of August, and 
after some annoying delays reached Callao, 
the seaport of Lima, and anchored in the 
outer roads. In the inner harbour lay the 
Esmeralda, a large forty-gun frigate, and 
two sloops-of-war, moored under the guns 
of the castle, defended by three hundred 
pieces of artillery, on shove; by a strong 
boom with chain moorings, and by aimed 
block-ships; the whole being surrounded 
by twenty-seven gun-boats. Lord Cochrane 
resolved to undertake the apparently des¬ 
perate enterprise of cutting out this frigate 
from under the fortifications, and led the 
attack in person. The Spaniards, though 
at first taken by surprise, made a gallant 
resistance; but in a quarter of an hour they 
were completely overpowered, and the cap¬ 
tured ship was steered triumphantly out of 
the harbour, under the fire of the batteries 
on the north side of the castle. Lord 
Cochrane himself was severely wounded 
in the fray; but he had only eleven men 
killed and thirty wounded, while the enemy 
lost upwards of one hundred and twenty. 
The Spaniards, who had nicknamed Lord 
Cochrane ‘El Diabolo,’ were so terror- 
stricken by this astonishing enterprise 
that their ships never afterwards ven¬ 
tured to quit the harbour, but left the 
vol. r. 
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great seaman undisputed master of the 
coast 

While these brilliant achievements were 
performed by sea, the land expedition, under 
San Martin, remained in a state of inaction, 
as did the greatly superior force of the 
royalists at Lima, The indecision and 
procrastination of the viceroy, Pezuela, at 
length excited such strong dissatisfaction 
among his troops, that he was compelled to 
resign, and General La Serna was appointed 
in his stead. But the discontent and divi¬ 
sions prevailing in the Peruvian capital 
so weakened his hands, that he could not 
venture to take the field against the patriots. 
About the end of June San Martin appeared 
before Lima, and the viceroy, finding that 
the citizens, eager for independence, and 
anxious to put an end to a state of tilings 
which had caused a total stagnation of all 
trade and external commerce, would not 
support him in resisting a siege, came to the 
conclusion that he had no alternative but 
to evacuate the city, leaving, however, a force 
of 800 men to garrison the fort of Callao. 
On the 16th of July, San Martin made a 
solemn entrance into Lima, and under the 
title of ‘Protector of Peace' issued a procla¬ 
mation guaranteeing to all perfect security 
for their personal property, placing Indians 
on the same footing with the other races, and 
abolishing the tribute and forced labours 
to which they had been subjected. At a 
great assembly of the people and notables 
of the city, it was unanimously agreed to 
be ‘ the general will that Peru be declared 
independent of Spanish and all other foreign 
dominion.’ Callao, which commanded the 
capital, was immediately blockaded, and on 
the 22nd of September the garrison capitu¬ 
lated and were allowed to withdraw, taking 
with them all their arms, stores, and treasure. 

San Martin, who had assumed almost 
unlimited authority, did not long retain his 
popularity, and was obliged to resign his 
office of protector on the 21st of September, 
1822. But the proceedings of the new 
executive appointed by the Congress were 
marked by feebleness and dissension, and 
35 
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their forces met with several reverses. The 
cause of Peruvian independence seemed 
hanging by a thread, when the celebrated 
Bolivar came to the assistance of the patriots 
on the 1st of September, 1823, and was 
immediately invested with supreme author¬ 
ity, military and political. Although, in 
consequence of a mutiny of the soldiers at 
Callao, that town and fort along with the 
capital once more fell into the hands of the 
royalists, Bolivar’s firmness and activity 
checked further defections, and his military 
skill and courage enabled the patriot troops 
on the 9th of December, 1824, to gain a 
complete victory at Ayaeucho over an army 
of royalists greatly superior in numbers. 
This battle, which has been pronounced 
‘the most brilliant ever fought in South 
America/almost annihilated the royal forces, 
and though the struggle was protracted for 
more than a year, the issue was no longer 
doubtful. At length Callao was surren¬ 
dered on the 19th of January, 1826, aud 
thus 'the last link of the chain which 
bound America to the Spanish crown was 
finally broken.’ 

Long before the termination of the con¬ 
test, it had become evident to all impartial 
observers, that the efforts of Spain to bring 
her South American colonies back under 
her sway were utterly hopeless, and the 
injury inflicted on British commerce by the 
fruitless attempts on the part of the Spanish 
authorities to prevent the merchantmen of 
other countries trading with the insurgent 
colonies formed a constant source of irrita¬ 
tion to Great Britain. Remonstrances were 
repeatedly addressed to the Spanish Gov¬ 
ernment respecting the depredations of the 
Spanish cruisers on British trading vessels, 
but without effect. A flagrant case, which 
occurred in 1821, at length exhausted the 
patience of the Ministry. A British mer¬ 
chant vessel, named the Lord Collingwood, 
was seized by a Spanish privateer, carried 
into Porto Rico, and condemned on the 
ground that ‘she was found trading with 
the vessels of Buenos Ayres,’ though that 
territory had long ceased to yield obedience 


to tbe mother country, and every vestige of 
Spanish authority had disappeared from 
the colony. The British Minister at Ma¬ 
drid was instructed to remonstrate with the 
Spanish Government, but, as usual, they did 
nothing. Canning, however, on his acces¬ 
sion to office, was not inclined to continue 
a system of forbearance which, under his 
predecessor, had already been extended too 
far. ‘ Representations and remonstrances,’ 
he said, ‘had been made to the Spanish 
Government, inquiry and redress had been 
promised, but redress there bad been none.’ 
Orders were therefore issued to the Admi¬ 
ralty ‘to adopt the most decisive and 
summary measures for affording protection 
to His Majesty’s subjects, and to the naviga¬ 
tion of the West Indian seas.’ The com¬ 
mander of the British squadron in these 
seas was instructed not only to capture 
the piratical vessels when they met in with 
them at sea, but to pursue the pirates into 
their ‘ asylum in the ports and fortresses of 
Cuba/ and to take signal vengeance on 
them ‘for the outrages which have, in so 
many instances, been committed by them 
against the commerce, persons, and lives of 
His Majesty’s subjects.’ 

The Spanish Government was at this 
time threatened by the Allied Sovereigns 
at Verona, and could not venture to set at 
defiance their only powerful friend. They 
therefore promptly acknowledged the right 
of the merchantmen of other countries to 
trade with the insurgent colonies, and pro¬ 
mised to pay a considerable sum of money 
for the satisfaction of the claims for redress 
on the part of British merchants. Canning, 
however, had no confidence in Spanish pro¬ 
mises, and felt assured that the trade with 
the American colonies would never be placed 
on a satisfactory footing until their inde¬ 
pendence was recognized by the European 
governments. ‘Every day/ he wrote to 
the Duke of Wellington on the Stli of 
November, ‘ convinces me more and more 
that, in the present state of the world—in 
the present state of the Peninsula, and in 
the present state of this country — the 
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American questions are out of all propor¬ 
tion more important to us than the Euro¬ 
pean ; and that if we do not seize and turn 
them to our advantage in time, we shall 
rue the loss of an opportunity never to he 
recovered. Every day,’ he wrote again on 
the same date, 1 brings some fresh report of 
wrong inflicted on our commerce by vessels 
bearing the flag of Spain, and acting under 
Spanish authorities. Accounts have been 
received at the Admiralty only to-day, by 
which it appears that the Spanish governor 
of Porto Cabello (the only place of which 
the royalist forces are in possession in the 
whole extent of the province of Columbia) 
has commissioned several ships-of-war to 
cruise against the merchant ships of every 
country presuming to trade with the insur¬ 
gent colonies. It is impossible that this 
country should much longer put up with 
such outrageous injury.’ 

Meanwhile, however, the French Govern¬ 
ment were watching with great interest the 
contest between Spain and her South 
American colonies, with an evident inten¬ 
tion of interfering, whenever they could do 
so with safety, for the purpose of acquiring 
commercial advantages, if not also an 
extension of territory for themselves. They 
had even offered to place a French expedi¬ 
tion at the disposal of the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment, provided that France was placed on 
a commercial equality with Great Britain. 
The British Ministry, however, were deter¬ 
mined to trade with the American colonies, 
whether France liked it or not; and if 
France was so ill-advised as to send a large 
fleet to help the Spanish guarda costas 
which attempted to prevent that trade, 
Britain w r ould send a large fleet ‘ to watch 
(at least) their operations.’ As soon as 
the long-threatened invasion of Spain by 
France commenced, Canning wrote to the 
British minister at Paris—‘ Time and the 
course of events appear to have substantially 
decided their separation from the mother 
country. Although the formal recognition 
of these provinces as independent states by 
His Majesty may be hastened or retarded 


by various external circumstances, as well 
as by the more or less satisfactory progress 
in each state towards a regular and settled 
form of government, Spain has been long 
apprised of His Majesty’s opinions upon 
this subject. Disclaiming in the most 
solemn manner any intention of appro¬ 
priating to himself the smallest portion of 
the late Spanish possessions in America, 
His Majesty is satisfied that no attempt 
will be made by France to bring under her 
dominion any of these possessions either 
by conquest or by cession from Spain.’ 

This, however, was precisely what France 
wished to do, as soon as her forces had 
destroyed the Spanish constitution and 
restored Ferdinand to the possession of 
absolute authority. But Canning was not 
disposed to allow the French Government 
to remain in ignorance of the policy he 
intended to pursue. He informed the 
Prince de Polignac, the French ambassador 
in London, that 'the British Government 
were of opinion that any attempt to bring 
Spanish America again under its ancient 
submission to Spain must be entirely hope¬ 
less, that all negotiation for that purpose 
would be unsuccessful, and that the pro¬ 
longation or renewal of the war for the 
same object would be only a waste of 
human life.’ 1 If war should be unhappily 
prolonged, however, the British Govern¬ 
ment would remain strictly neutral; but 
the junction of any foreign power in an 
enterprise of Spain against the colonies 
would be viewed by them as constituting 
an entirely new question, and one upon 
which they must take such decision as the 
interests of Great Britain might require.’ 

Polignac, while admitting that it was 
‘utterly hopeless to reduce Spanish America 
to the state of its former relation to Spain,’ 
was by no means disposed to concur in the 
opinion expressed by Canning, that any 
fresh attempt to binder British trade 'might 
be best cut short by a speedy and unqualified 
recognition of the Spanish American States. 
He could not even conceive what, under 
the present circumstances, could be meant 
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by ‘ pure and simple acknowledgment of 
the independence of the Spanish colonies; ’ 
‘ there existed no government in these 
colonies which could offer any appearance 
of solidity, and the acknowledgment of 
American independence, so long as such a 
state of things continued, appeared to him 
to he nothing less than a real sanction of 
anarchy. ... It would be worthy of 
the European governments to endeavour 
to bring back to a principle of union in 
government, whether monarchical or aris¬ 
tocratic, people among whom absurd and 
dangerous theories were now keeping up 
agitation and discord.' Canning, however, 
was not inclined to approve of the proposal 
to apply the procedure of the Holy Alliance 
for the coercion of the South American 
colonists, who were entitled to decide for 
themselves as to the form of government 
under which they preferred to live. And 
he told the French ambassador that ‘ how¬ 
ever desirable the establishment of a mon¬ 
archical form of government in any of these 
provinces might be on the one hand, or 
whatever might be the difficulties in the 
way of it on the other hand, his Government 
could not take upon itself to put it forward 
as a condition of their recognition.’ 

The first step towards the recognition by 
Britain of the independence of the South 
American colonies was the appointment of 
consuls to take charge of British commerce 
at their ports. The intention of the 
Government to adopt this measure was 
intimated by Canning in his answer to an 
invitation to send a representative to a 
conference at Paris to ' aid Spain in adjust¬ 
ing the affairs of the revolted countries of 
America.’ ' Commercial intercourse,’ he 
said, ‘ had grown up between this country 
and South America to such an extent as 
to require some direct protection by the 
establishment of consuls. As to any further 
step to be taken by His Majesty towards 
the acknowledgment of the de facto govern¬ 
ments of America, the decision must depend 
upon various circumstances. But it appears 
manifest to the British Government that if 


so large a portion of the globe should remain 
much longer without any recognised polit¬ 
ical existence, the consequences of such a 
state of things must he most injurious to 
the interests of all European nations. For 
these reasons the British Government is 
decidedly of opinion, that the recognition 
of such of the new states as have established 
de facto their separate political existence 
cannot be much longer delayed.’ 

It was evident that the appointment of 
consuls to protect the interests of British 
trade with South America would be fol¬ 
lowed by the recognition of the indepen¬ 
dence of the colonies. But the British 
Government were desirous that Spain 
‘should have the grace and advantage of 
leading the way in that recognition among 
the Powers of Europe,’ and therefore delayed 
for a little taking that important step. The 
Spanish king, however, had no such inten¬ 
tion. He hoped that, by means of a con¬ 
ference with his 'dear and intimate allies’— 
the Russian Czar, the Emperor of Germany, 
and the King of France—he would obtain 
their 'aid in adjusting the affairs of the 
revolted countries of America.’ Canning 
peremptorily refused to have anything to 
do with any conference held for such a 
purpose, and the President of the United 
States formally intimated that he would 
not tolerate the interference of any Euro¬ 
pean power in the contest between Spain 
and her revolted colonies. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the South American question 
might be regarded as virtually settled; and 
though King George exerted all his influ¬ 
ence to prevent the recognition of the 
insurgent colonies, and his views were 
supported by the Duke of Wellington, the 
Lord Chancellor, and Lords Sidmouth and 
Westmoreland, the British Ministry resolved 
to begin by negotiating a commercial treaty 
with Buenos Ayres, and thus virtually re¬ 
cognizing its independence. In the course 
of a few months similar relations were 
formed with Mexico and Columbia. When 
this step was taken, the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton tendered his resignation; hut he was 
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induced to retain his seat in the Cabinet. 
Lord Eldon expressed his dissatisfaction, 
but yielded to the opinion of the majority 
of his colleagues. Lord Sidmouth, however, 
after in vain protesting against the decision, 
availed himself of a private excuse to retire 
from the Government; but lie was mainly 
induced to take this step by the fact that 
he could not agree with those 'of his col¬ 
leagues who advocated the immediate recog¬ 
nition by His Majesty of the independence 
of Buenos Ayres/ Without questioning the 
accuracy of the statement that the recogni¬ 
tion of the Spanish colonies, at some time , 
had been decided on by the Cabinet before 
Canning's return to office, there can he 
little doubt that this step was at last mainly 
due to his exertions, and that he was justly 
entitled to all the credit which he claimed 
in the famous speech in which, two yearn 
later, he gave an account of his policy at 
this period. 

It had been alleged by the Opposition 
that the French occupation of Spain had 
exalted France and lowered England. Can¬ 
ning expressed his dissent from that aver¬ 
ment 'The House knows/ he said, f tlie 
country knows, that when the French army 
was on the point of entering Spain, His 
Majesty’s Government did all in their 
power to prevent it; that we resisted it by 
all means short of war, I have just now 
stated some of the reasons why we did not 
think the entry of that army into Spain a 
sufficient ground for war; but there was, in 
addition to those which I have stated, this 
peculiar reason, that whatever effect a war 
commenced upon the mere ground of the 
entry of a French army into Spain might 
have, it probably would not have had the 
effect of getting that army out of Spain, 
Id a war against France at that time, as at 
any other, you might perhaps have extended 
your colonial possessions; you might even 
have achieved at great cost of blood and 
treasure an honourable peace; but as to 
getting the French out of Spain, that would 
have been the one object which you almost 
certainly would not have accomplished. 


How seldom in the whole history of the 
wars of Europe has any war between two 
great powers ended in the obtaining of the 
exact, the identical object, for which the 
war was begun I 

f I have already said that when the French 
army entered Spain we might, if we chose, 
have resisted or resented that measure by 
war. But were there no other means than 
war for restoring the balance of power ? Is 
the balance of power a fixed and unalterable 
standard? ox is it not a standard perpetually 
varying as civilization advances, and as new 
nations spring up and take their place 
among established political communities? 
The balance of power, a century and a half 
ago, was to be adjusted between France and 
Spain, the Netherlands and England. Some 
years afterwards Russia assumed her high 
station in European politics. Some years 
after that Prussia became not only a sub¬ 
stantive, but a preponderating monarchy. 
Thus, while the balance of power continued 
in principle the same, the means of adjusting 
it became more varied and enlarged. They 
became enlarged in proportion to the in¬ 
creased number of considerable states, in 
proportion, I may say, to the number of 
weights which might be shifted into the 
one or the other scale. To look to the 
policy of Europe in the times of William 
and Anne for the purpose of regulating the 
balance of power in Europe at the present 
day, is to disregard the progress of events, 
and to confuse dates and facts which throw 
a reciprocal light upon each other. It 
would be disingenuous indeed not to admit 
that the entry of the French army into 
Spain was, in a certain sense, a disparage¬ 
ment, an affront to the pride, a blow to the 
feelings of England; and it can hardly be 
supposed that the Government did not 
sympathize on that occasion with the feel¬ 
ings of the people. But I deny that, 
questionable or censurable as the act might 
be, it was one which necessarily called for 
our direct and hostile opposition. Was 
nothing then to be done ? Was there no 
other mode of resistance than by a direct 
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attack upon Trance, or by a war to be 
undertaken on tlie soil of Spain ? Wliat if 
the possession of Spain might be rendered 
harmless in rival hands—harmless as re¬ 
gards us, and valueless t-o the possessors ? 
Might not compensation for disparagement 
be obtained, and the policy of our ancestors 
vindicated by means better adapted to the 
present time ? If France occupied Spain, 
was it necessary, in order to avoid the 
consequences of that occupation, that we 
should blockade Cadiz ? No. I looked 
another way. I sought materials of com¬ 
pensation in another hemisphere. Con¬ 
templating Spain, such as our ancestors had 
known her, I resolved that if France had 
Spain it should not be Spain “with the 
Indies.” I called the New World into 
existence to redress tire balance of the 
Old.'* 

The regeneration of the Liverpool Cabinet 
produced a marked effect upon the domestic 
as well as foreign policy of the countiy, and 
in no department was this more conspicu¬ 
ous than in the amelioration of the criminal 
code. On the lamented death of Sir Samuel 
Eomilly, his mantle fell upon Sir James 
Mackintosh, -whose experience as a criminal 
judge in Bombay had convinced him that 
1 capital punishment should never be inflicted 
except on rare occasions, and for very atro¬ 
cious crimes.’ When he returned to Eng¬ 
land, and entered the House of Commons, 
there were upwards of two hundred offences 
which, according to law, might be punished 
with death. Many of these were of such a 
trivial character, that it is matter of aston¬ 
ishment that they should have ever been 
included in the list of statutable offences. 
Sixty years ago a person might be executed 
according to law for cutting down a hop- 

* ‘ Canning’s speech the night before last was most 
brilliant; much more cheered by the Opposition than 
by his own friends. He ia thought to have been im¬ 
prudent, and he gave offence to his colleagues by the 
concluding sentence of his reply, when he said, “I 
called into existence the New World to redress 
the balance of the Old.” The / was not relished. 
Brougham’s compliment to Canning was magnificent, 
and he was loudly cheered by Peel. Altogether it was 
a fine display.’— Gr&vilk's Journals, i. S3, 


vine; breaking the head of a fish-pond; 
being found on the highway, or upon an 
open heath, common, or down, armed and 
with his face blackened; being armed and 
disguised in any forest, park, or warren; 
robbing warrens; injuring Westminster 
Bridge; making a false entry in a marriage 
register; cutting down or destroying trees, 
and numerous other offences of a similar 
character. It is true that in practice the 
punishment demanded by the law for 
offences of this class had not been indicted 
for the previous seventy years, and that 
there were only twenty-five offences for 
which any one had suffered death during 
that period. But retaining on the statute- 
book penalties which were never inflicted 
was not only useless, but mischievous; and 
Mackintosh argued, with irresistible force, 
that ‘ either the law which sanctioned capital 
punishment for such offences was wrong, or 
that the practice which prevented its en¬ 
forcement was mistaken—that the practice 
ought to be assimilated to the law, or the 
law brought into accord with the practice.' 
He proposed, in 1819, that a select com¬ 
mittee should be appointed to consider as 
much of the criminal law as relates to 
capital punishment; and though the Min¬ 
istry attempted to smother the inquiry, by 
moving that the committee should have 
power to report on the whole subject of the 
criminal code, Mackintosh carried his motion 
by a majority of 147 votes to 128. 

The select committee appointed in accord¬ 
ance with this resolution, before the close 
of the session, presented to Parliament an 
interesting and instructive report upon the 
subject referred to their consideration, and 
showed that the severity of the punishment 
denounced against minor offences, but not 
inflicted, had not prevented their great 
increase:— 

‘It has sometimes been said,’ they re¬ 
marked, ‘ that the abolition of penal laws, 
which have fallen into disuse, is of little 
advantage to the community. Your com¬ 
mittee consider this opinion an error. They 
forbear to enlarge on the striking remark of 
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Lord Bacon, that all such laws weaken and 
disarm the other parts of the criminal sys¬ 
tem. The frequent occurrence of the unex¬ 
ecuted threat of death in a criminal code 
tends to rok that punishment of all its 
terrors, and to enervate the general author¬ 
ity of the Government and the laws. The 
multiplication of this threat in the laws of 
England lias brought on them, and on the 
nation, a character of harshness and cruelty 
which evidence of a mild administration 
of them will not entirely remove. Bepeal 
silences the objection. Reasoning founded 
on a lenient exercise of authority, whatever 
its force may be, is not calculated to efface 
a general and deep impression/ 

The committee recommended that the 
statutes which imposed capital punishment 
on trivial offences should be repealed ; that 
certain other offences which they deemed 
' malignant or dangerous ’ should in future 
be punished with imprisonment or trans¬ 
portation instead of death; and that, in 
addition, as Romilly had proposed, the 
punishment of death should he abolished 
for privately stealing five shillings from a 
shop, forty shillings from a dwelling-house, 
or from a vessel on a navigable river. 
During the session of 1820 Mackintosh 
brought in several hills for the purpose 
of giving effect to the recommendations of 
the committee. He succeeded in abolish¬ 
ing the penalty of death for stealing five 
shillings from a shop, and for those nominal 
or trivial offences which really deserved no 
punishment; and also in obtaining the sub¬ 
stitution of transportation or imprisonment 
for capital punishment in the case of a 
number of more serious offences. But he 
failed to carry other bills to repeal the 
statutes which made it a capital offence 
to steal forty shillings from a dwelling- 
house or from a boat on a navigable 
river. His attempt to reform the laws 
respecting forgery was also unsuccessful. 
He introduced these bills a second time 
in 1821; but though adopted by the Com¬ 
mons, they were, as usual, rejected by the 
Lords. A bill for amending the laws 


relating to forgery was supported by con¬ 
siderable majorities in its earlier stages; 
but the Ministry, who had opposed it 
throughout, succeeded, on the motion that 
‘the bill do pass,’ in rejecting it by 121 
votes to 115. 

Mackintosh appears to have been a good 
deal discouraged by the failure of his 
benevolent efforts to ameliorate the san¬ 
guinary criminal code of our country, for 
it was not until the session of 1822 that he 
brought the subject agaiu before Parliament. 
Ou the 4th of June he moved a resolution 
that the House should, ‘ at an early period 
of the next session, take into its serious 
consideration the means of increasing the 
efficacy of the criminal law by abating its 
undue rigour/ The proposal was resisted 
with all the influence of the Government; 
but so strong was the feeling of the House 
of Commons as to the necessity of modi¬ 
fying the severity of the code, that it was 
carried by a majority of 117 votes to 101. 

Before next session the death of Lord 
Londonderry removed one of the main 
obstacles to this much-needed reform; and 
the substitution of Mr. Peel for Lord Sid- 
mouth at the Home Office had placed the 
power to amend the criminal law in the 
hands of one who was both a sagacious and 
a humane legislator. He disapproved of 
Mackintosh's proposal to proceed by reso¬ 
lution ; but he at once introduced bills to 
carry into effect his principles. ‘ Statutes 
exempting from capital punishment about 
an hundred felonies’ were passed without 
the slightest opposition; and the House of 
Lords, which, under the guidance of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, had hitherto shown a 
dogged determination to maintain the ex¬ 
isting penal code in all its rigour, were now 
found as compliant as the House of Com¬ 
mons, and the ‘ royal assent was given with¬ 
out any difficulty to measures which had 
hitherto been represented as mischievous 
and alarming/ 

A similar humane and liberal spirit w'as 
now displayed in otheT departments of 
legislation. Repeated attempts had been 
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made, but without effect, for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. At last, in the session 
of 1822, the legislature was induced to 
interfere for the protection of cattle against 
cruel treatment, mainly through the exer¬ 
tions of Mr. Martin of Galway, whose 
benevolent labours in this sphere obtained 
for him the soubriquet of ‘Humanity Martin.’ 
It had hitherto been the custom to bury 
felo de se suicides in some public place, 
usually at the intersection of four cross 
roads, a stake being driven through the 
hody; but this revolting practice was now 
abolished, and it was enacted that such 
persons should be interred in burial-grounds, 
though without the usual funeral rites, and 
between the hours of nine and twelve at 
night. Lord Hardwick’s marriage law, as 
it was termed, which was passed in the 
reign of George II. for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting clandestine marriages, declared that 
the marriage of a minor by special license 
without the consent of his parents or 
guardians was null and void, and the 
children born under it were illegitimate. 
But very inconsistently and absurdly the 
law did not apply to marriages by banns. 
The evils arising from this unrighteous 
enactment -were very great. It was not 
unusual for marriages to be invalidated 
after many years of cohabitation, and the 
children Tendered illegitimate, and that at 
the instance of the individual who availed 
himself of his own illegal act to inflict this 
grievous wrong upon his unoffending wife 
and family. The misery produced by this 
state of the law was so flagrant that the 
Commons had repeatedly passed bills to 
restrict the period within which a marriage 
could be made void, and placing marriages 
by banns on the same footing as marriages 
by license; but they had always been thrown 
out by the House of Lords, mainly through 
the influence of the Lord Chancellor, who 
declared that a measure of this kind ‘ went 
to take away the advantages of legitimacy 
from the legitimate and to confer them on 
the illegitimate,’ and that it was calculated 
to affect the whole ‘mass of private property 
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in the kingdom both as to succession and 
possession.’ 

In 1822, however, an incident occurred 
which made the Peers practically aware 
how the law could be made to affect 
them as well as other people. The Marquis 
of Donegal had married in 1795 a Miss 
May, a minor, the natural daughter of an 
Irish baronet. Owing to the terms of Lord 
Hardwick’s Act, her mother’s consent to 
her marriage was informal, a fact of which 
Lord and Lady Donegal do not appear to 
have been aware. They had a numerous 
family, and their eldest son, the Earl of 
Belfast, was about to marry a daughter of 
the Earl of Glengal, when the brother of 
the marquis intimated his intention to call 
in question the validity of the marriage. 
Lord Glengal at once very naturally refused 
to allow his daughter to marry a person 
over whose head a sentence of illegitimacy 
was suspended; and this state of affairs 
excited great alarm in the minds of those 
that had hitherto been quite insensible to 
the wrongs and the misery of the plebians, 
who had up to this time been the chief, it 
not the only sufferers, from the English 
marriage, law. A bill was introduced into 
the House of Commons, which provided 
that marriages which had not been declared 
void by any competent court should be only 
voidable and not actually void, and that the 
marriages of minors should be voidable only 
during their minority and at the suit of 
parents or guardians. The Lords altered 
the bill so far as to decree that no solemnized 
marriage whatever could be annulled, but 
added a long series of formalities enforced 
by severe penalties. The Lord Chancellor 
and his brother, Lord Stowell, who had 
firmly, indeed angrily, opposed the bill, 
were in no degree reconciled to it by these 
amendments. ‘The bill,’ the former said, 
'was a partial measure giving validity to 
illegal marriages solemnized by license, 
which were the marriages of the higher 
classes, hut leaving wholly uncured the 
defects in marriages by banns, which 
were those of humbler people. But his 
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principal ground of opposition was its 
injustice to persons who, having by the 
invalidity of particular marriages acquired 
certain rights of property, would now 
by this new law be deprived of those 
rights ex post facto.' In order to prevent 
what he regarded as an infringement of the 
rights of others, he moved the omission of 
the retrospective clause, and next a provision 
invalidating marriages by license -when the 
consent of the father had been refused. 
Both were rejected, and then the stout¬ 
hearted old Conservative proposed the in¬ 
sertion of a clause for giving validity to 
deeds, assignments, and settlements made 
by persons having claims on any property 
affected by the bill. This, too, was rejected, 
as its effect would have been, as Lord Lans- 
downe observed, to declare children legiti¬ 
mate, and yet disinherit them—to people 
the House of Lords with titled beggars. 
These reiterated defeats by considerable 
majorities roused the indignation of the 
Chancellor, who exclaimed, with unusual 
warmth, ‘ To say the best of this measure, 
I consider it neither more nor less than a 
legal robbery, so help me God.’ Their 
Lordships, however, did not sympathize 
with the fears of the veteran lawyer, and 
greatly to his disgust carried through the 
bill by a majority of more than two to one. 
The formalities, however, with which the 
new Marriage Act was encumbered proved 
so troublesome, especially to the poorer 
classes, that in the following session they 
were repealed, and a committee of the Lords 
was appointed to frame another and perma¬ 
nent bill on the subject. The new measure 
confirmed all previous marriages except 
those which had been declared null and void 
by a competent tribunal; but it empowered 
the courts on the suit of a parent as guardian 
to deprive persons marrying a minor of any 
property which they would otherwise have 
obtained from their marriage. 

The nomination of Mr, Huskisson to the 
office of President of the Board, and of Sir. 
Robinson to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, speedily produced an important 

VOL. i. 


change in the commercial policy of the 
Ministry. In the budget for 1823 the 
revenue of the country was' estimated at 
£57,0 00,000, the expenditure at£50,000,000. 
Robinson resolved to devote £5,000,000. 
of the surplus to the reduction of the 
national debt, and the residue to the 
remission of taxation. His incompetent 
predecessor had established a sinking fund 
for the purpose of liquidating the public 
debt by the absurd expedient of borrowing 
the money to maintain the fund, frequently 
at a higher rate of interest than he had paid 
for the debt which he thus liquidated. 
The result was, that while Yansittart boasted 
that, by means of his sinking fund, he bad 
paid off nearly £25,000,000 of debt since 
1817, be had overlooked the fact that he 
had added £700,000 to the annual interest. 
In other words, by his costly methods of 
borrowing with the one hand to pay on the 
other, lie had actually added £7,500,000 
to the national debt in the course of four 
or five years. The new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer abolished this absurd arrange¬ 
ment of paying off one debt by contracting 
another and a larger, and established a 
sinking fund of his own, on the common- 
sense principle of devoting only the surplus 
revenue of the country to the reduction 
of debt. 

Mr. Robinson was less fortunate in his 
adoption of Vansittart’s scheme for the 
transference of the ‘dead weight annuity’—• 
the sum required for pensions and superan¬ 
nuations—to the shoulders of posterity. The 
amount that was needed in 1822 for the 
payment of these pensions was £4,900,000, 
some portion of which was constantly fall¬ 
ing in by the death of the pensioners. It 
was calculated that the whole amount would 
expire in the course of forty-five years; but 
it occurred to Vansittart that if large capi¬ 
talists would agree to give a fixed annual 
sum of £2,800,000 for forty-five years, the 
existing generation would immediately be 
relieved of the payment of a large sum of 
money. He appears to have overlooked or 
disregarded the fact that this would be done 
3G 
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at the expense of the succeeding generation. 
Greatly to Vansittart’s mortification, the 
scheme proved a failure, in consequence of 
the refusal of the leading capitalists to ad¬ 
vance the necessary funds. He did not, 
however, abandon the project, but proposed 
that an annuity of £2,800,000, to run for 
forty-five years, should he vested in trustees, 
consisting of the First Lord of the Treasury 
and other leading members of the Govern¬ 
ment, who should he required to pay into 
the Treasury the sum required for the pen¬ 
sions and superannuations. In order to 
provide the necessary funds, the trustees 
were authorized either to issue exchequer 
bills, or to sell portions of the annuity. It 
is strange that any person should have 
failed to see that this scheme, as far as it 
went, was simply undoing the effect of the 
sinking fund by contracting new loans at 
compound interest, while it was the object 
of that fund to reduce the national debt by 
the action of compound interest. It is no 
great matter of surprise that some matter- 
of-fact persons took seriously the joke of 
Lord King, who moved a preamble to the 
bill for carrying out this absurd transaction, 
concluding with the enactment that ‘a series 
of loans shall be raised in a circuitous man¬ 
ner, and that the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury shall have power to lend to 
themselves, and to borrow of themselves, 
and to conceal the whole transaction from 
themselves and from all other ignorant 
and well-disposed persons.’ Mr. Kobinson 
seems to Lave imagined that he was 
bound to carry through this arrange¬ 
ment of his predecessor, which was con¬ 
cluded in. 1823 with the Bank of England, 
though, as it was justly remarked, 'the 
circumstances of the times made the bar¬ 
gain with the bank as disadvantageous 
in its terms as it was objectionable in its 
principle.’ But though strenuously opposed 
by Mr. Hume and some other members of 
Parliament, it received the sanction of the 
legislature. A portion of the surplus revenue 
was devoted to the remission of taxation. 
Several taxes—such as the tax on ponies 


and mules, which pressed heavily on the 
agricultural classes, on occasional gardeners, 
and on the lower order of taxed carts—were 
abolished. So also was the tax on shop 
windows. Ireland was relieved of the whole 
of the assessed taxes. The general window 
tax was reduced by one-half, as were the 
assessments on male servants, carriages, and 
horses. 

The liberal commercial policy now inau¬ 
gurated continued to make steady progress, 
though each particular interest in turn vehe¬ 
mently resisted the abolition of the * protec¬ 
tion ’ which it enjoyed. "When the statute 
which empowered the magistrates to fix the 
wages of the Spitalfield silk weavers was 
about to be repealed, 11,000 of their num¬ 
ber, in a state of ‘ dismay and alarm/ peti¬ 
tioned Parliament that the law should be 
retained; and such was the effect of their 
agitation that the third reading of the bill 
was carried in the Lower House by a ma¬ 
jority of only 13, and was altered and dis¬ 
figured to such an extent by the Lords that 
its promoters withdrew it. In the following 
session, however, a bill for the repeal of the 
Spitalfields Acts, which Wallace declared to 
be ' unjust to the merchant, unjust to the 
manufacturer, and above all unjust to the 
workman,’ was introduced into the House 
of Lords by the Earl of Lauderdale, and was 
carried by a large majority. It was sent 
down to the Commons, and passed through 
all its stages without material opposition, 

A much more important subject was the 
Navigation Acts, which had first been 
passed in the time of the Commonwealth, 
and were adopted in their existing form 
during the reign of Charles II. In order to 
protect British shipping, and to maintain 
the naval supremacy of Britain, it was 
enacted that foreign goods should be im¬ 
ported only in British-built ships, com¬ 
manded only by British captains, and 
manned chiefly by British sailors. Heavy 
duties were imposed on goods imported in 
foreign vessels, and they were not allowed 
to be brought in at all in Dutch ships. 
These restrictions were long submitted to 
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by other nations, apparently without any 
doubts as to their justice and expediency; 
but at length, after the close of the war 
with Trance, the United States of America 
refused to endure any longer these one¬ 
sided restrictions on their commerce, and 
retaliated by imposing similar duties on 
goods imported into the States in British 
vessels. The inevitable result was that a 
serious loss was inflicted on the commerce 
of both countries, as the ships of each had to 
return home in ballast, and the consumers 
of the goods had, of course, to pay double 
freight. This state of matters was so 
manifestly injurious to the commercial 
interests of all parties that, in 1815, the 
two governments agreed to repeal the re¬ 
strictive duties, and to place the vessels of 
both countries on the same footing. The 
lesson thus taught was not lost on other 
countries. Portugal followed the example 
of the United States, and imposed retaliat¬ 
ing duties on British ships. The Nether¬ 
lands passed a law granting a premium of 
10 per cent, on all merchandise imported in 
Dutch vessels. Prussia also raised the 
duties on all British ships, and declared 
her intention to impose still heavier duties 
if Britain did not consent to substitute 
‘reciprocal facilities in the place of recip¬ 
rocal prohibitions.' 

It was evidently hopeless to attempt in 
these circumstances to maintain a system 
so injurious to commerce, now that all 
enlightened governments had come to the 
conclusion with the Prussian minister, ‘ that 
reciprocal commercial restrictions were re¬ 
ciprocal nuisances, prejudicial to all nations 
having reciprocal interests, and particularly 
to those engaged in extensive commerce.' 
In 1822 Hr. Wallace, Vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, to whom the credit is due 
of making the first modification of the pro¬ 
visions of the Navigation Act, brought in 
and carried five bills relaxing to a consider¬ 
able extent the restrictions on the shipping 
of other countries, and on the trade of the 
West Indies with foreign nations. The 
claims of this enlightened statesman were 


neglected by the Ministry, not much to 
their credit; but they were very gratefully 
acknowledged by the merchants of the 
metropolis. ‘There was but one opinion 
among them,’ said Mr. Baring in the House 
of Commons, ‘ and that was, that since the 
first establishment of the Board of Trade, 
all the exertions of all the former presi¬ 
dents were not, when counted, equal to 
those which had been made by the right 
honourable gentleman alone.’ Mr. Huskis- 
son, on his appointment to the office of 
President of the Board of Trade, carried out 
the liberal commercial policy which Wallace 
had so well begun; and on the 6th of June, 
1823, he brought in the Reciprocity of 
Duties Bill, which placed the vessels of 
foreign nations on an equality with British 
merchantmen as regards duties and draw¬ 
backs whenever equal privileges abroad 
were conceded by the countries to which 
the vessels belonged. It was so clear that 
‘either we must commence a commercial 
conflict through the instrumentality of pro¬ 
tecting duties and prohibition, or else we 
must admit other powers to a full equality 
and reciprocity of shipping duties,’ that the 
bill passed the Commons in a thin House 
by a majority of 75 to 15. The gratifying 
result was, that from the passage of the 
Reciprocity Acts onwards the increase in 
British shipping was more than four times 
greater than it had been during the last 
nineteen years of the restrictive system. 

The internal prosperity of the country 
kept pace with the improvement in its legis¬ 
lation. The official value of the imports rose 
from thirty millions in 1822 to thirty-four 
and a-half in 1823, and to upwards of 
thirty-six in 1824, while the exports, which 
in 1823 were valued at £34,589,410, rose 
in 1824 to £37,600,021. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer estimated the revenue of 
1823 at fifty-seven millions; hut though 
two millions of taxes had been repealed, 
the actual receipts amounted to £673,000 
above the sum estimated, and the income 
exceeded the expenditure by no less than 
£1,710,985. The Ministry were quite en- 
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titled in these circumstances to insert in 
the king’s speech at the close of the session 
a cordial congratulation of the legislature 
and the country on the * flourishing condi¬ 
tion of all brandies of our commerce and 
manufactures, and the gradual abatement 
of those difficulties under which the agri¬ 
cultural interest has so long and so severely 
suffered.’ While it was 'recovering from the 
depression under which it had laboured, an 
increasing activity was pervading almost 
every branch of manufacture,' and ‘ trade 
and commerce were extending themselves 
both at home and abroad.’ 

It is noteworthy that at this period of 
national prosperity steps were taken for the 
first time to provide a National Gallery. 
On the death, in 1822, of Mr. Angerstein, 
a London merchant, who had formed a 
splendid collection of pictures, comprising 
the best specimens both of the ancient and 
modern schools, the Government availed 
themselves of the opportunity to secure 
them for the sum of £57,000, to form a 
nucleus for a National Gallery in the 
metropolis. Mr. Robinson justly remarked 
that ‘ if a National Gallery had existed in 
former times the liberality of individuals 
would long ere this have furnished it with 
as fine and beautiful specimens of art as 
can be found in any part of the world,’ and 
he expressed his hope that if a National 
Gallery were formed at this time the col¬ 
lection of ‘a high-spirited individual of 
acknowledged taste and judgment’ would 
he presented to it. This expectation was 
speedily fulfilled. Sir George Beaumont, 
the generous patron of "Wordsworth—to 
whose exertions the purchase of the 
Angerstein collection was mainly owing, 
two years after this transaction was com¬ 
pleted—presented sixteen fine pictures to 
the nation. At this time, too, a magni¬ 
ficent addition was made to the library 
of the British Museum. George III. had 
collected a splendid library of 65,000, 
volumes, which his successor chose to regard 
as his own private property, and he also 
appropriated to himself, quite illegally, not 
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only the money which his successor left, 
but the whole of the jewels both of the late 
king and queen, and also of his own wife. 
He even laid hands on some valuable 
jewels which undoubtedly belonged to the 
Crown, and afterwards bestowed them on 
some of his female favourites.’ ‘ The king 
had even a design,’ says Grcville, ‘of selling 
the library collected by the late king; but 
this lie was obliged to abandon, for the 
ministers and the Royal Family must have 
interfered to oppose so scandalous a trans¬ 
action. It was, therefore, presented to the 
British Museum,’ and obtained for His 
Majesty from courtly historians totally 
unmerited eulogiums on his 'royal muni¬ 
ficence.’ 

At this period, when a feeling of content 
and satisfaction was widely diffused through 
all classes of the British people, Ireland was, 
as usual, in a state of anarchy and misery. 
The king had scarcely quitted her shores 
when the Orangemen and the Roman 
Catholics were again at open war, and the 
most shocking outrages were perpetrated in 
every part of the country. 'The Govern¬ 
ment tried a conciliatory policy. Lord 
Talbot, the ultra-protestant viceroy, was 
recalled and succeeded by the Marquis of 
Wellesley, a zealous advocate of the Roman 
Catholic claims; and Saurin, the severe and 
unpopular attorney-general, was replaced 
by Pluriket. But the disorder of Ireland 
had now attained a height far beyond the 
reach of such a remedy as the mere change 
of ministers. Large districts of the country 
were in a state of open insurrection. Dis¬ 
guised bands of ruffians ranged throughout 
Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and Tipperary, 
breaking open the houses of the gentry, 
seizing arms and gunpowder and portable 
articles of value, robbing the mails, and 
murdering the guards, houghing cattle, 
carrying off females possessed of a little 
money into the recesses of the mountains, 
outraging them in the most brutal manner, 
and compelling them to marry some of their 
captors. The country was virtually in a 
state of insurrection, and immediate and 
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stringent measures were required for the 
restoration, of order before anything could 
be done to ameliorate the condition of the 
wretched inhabitants. 

Accordingly, in 1822, the Ministry laid 
before Parliament bills for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act and the re-enactment 
of the Insurrection Act. The lord-lieutenant 
was empowered, on a memorial from seven 
magistrates, to proclaim any county to he 
in a disturbed state. The proclamation 
warned the inhabitants of a disturbed 
district that they must remain within their 
houses from sunset to sunrise. Any justice 
of the peace might enter any house in such 
a district, during the period mentioned, and 
give orders for the apprehension of the 
inmates who were absent. All persons 
found out of their usual places of residences, 
except on lawful business, from sunset to 
sunrise, were to he treated as idle and 
disorderly persons. AH persons administer¬ 
ing illegal oaths or demanding arms, all 
persons having offensive weapons in their 
possession and refusing to give them up, 
all persons not being travellers or inmates 
found assembled in a public-house at night, 
and aH persons hawlsing or dispersing sedi¬ 
tious papers or pamphlets, were to he classed 
in the same category, and to he tried without 
a jury. The persons found guilty of the 
last-mentioned offence were to be held 
liable to twelve months' imprisonment. 
Those who committed any of the other 
offences enumerated in the Insurrection 
Act were to be liable to transportation for 
seven years. An act was also passed to 
indemnify persons who since the preceding 
November, with a view to the preservation 
of peace, but without legal authority, had 
seised arms or gunpowder. Severe restric¬ 
tions were also imposed on the importation 
of arms and ammunition into Ireland, or 
the manufacture of these articles in the 
country. These restrictions were to remain 
in force for seven years. The operation of 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act was 
limited to the 1st of August following. 

These extraordinary powers intrusted to 


the Irish Government were exercised with 
great activity and vigour, and the effect 
speedily appeared in the improved con¬ 
dition of the disaffected districts. As the 
spring advanced and the nights shortened, 
flagrant outrages diminished both in number 
and atrocity. The law was firmly put in 
execution against the disturbers of the 
peace, whenever satisfactory evidence could 
be obtained. At the Special Commission 
in Cork alone, 366 offenders were brought 
to trial, and thirty-five were condemned to 
death. Some of them were immediately 
executed, and it was intimated that the 
fate of the remainder would he determined 
by the conduct of the people in tire district. 
By these vigorous measures disturbances 
in the proclaimed districts were completely 
suppressed, but still the country continued 
in a feverish and excited state. Coercion 
was necessary, and it had done its work; 
but the root of the disaffection and misery of 
the Irish people had not been reached, and 
in consequence the Government found it 
necessary to apply to Parliament for tire 
continuance of the Insurrection Act for 
another year. The proposal was strenu¬ 
ously resisted by Mr. Charles Grant, who 
had for several years held the office of Irish 
Secretary. He contended that the present 
disorders in Ireland were only the symptoms 
of a deep-seated and chronic disease in the 
body politic. He traced the causes to the 
wretched condition of the Irish peasantry, 
who were reduced to the lowest possible 
scale of existence, so that, having nothing 
to fall hack upon, the most common varia¬ 
tion of fortune plunged them at once into 
absolute misery; to the unsatisfactory rela¬ 
tions between landlords and tenants; to 
the rapid increase of the population, which 
leads to the minute subdivision of land; to 
the exorbitant rents exacted by the land¬ 
lords; the burden of local taxation; the 
want of education; the miserably defective 
state of the police; the sectarian animo¬ 
sities between Eoman Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants ; the tithe system, and the oppressive 
mode iu which tithes were exacted; and, to 
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crown all, to the rooted distrust among the 
people of the intentions of Alie British Gov¬ 
ernment and Legislature—the fatal legacy 
of six hundred years of injustice and op¬ 
pression. Mere coercion might repress for 
a time violent outrages and disorders; "but 
unless accompanied by remedial measures, 
it would do nothing to cure the evils with 
which Ireland was affected, The House 
was assured that measures of relief were 
under the consideration of the Irish execu¬ 
tive, and the adverse motion was in conse¬ 
quence not pressed to a division. 

The insurrection had scarcely been sup¬ 
pressed by the iron hand of authority when 
famine broke out among the wretched 
inhabitants of the southern provinces of 
Ireland, The incessant rains of the autumn 
of 1821 had, to a large extent, destroyed in 
the ground the staple article of food for the 
Irish peasantry. The consequence was that, 
early in the spring, great numbers of them 
were in a state of destitution. The price of 
potatoes rose from a penny or three-halfpence 
to sixpence-halfpenny the stone. The stores 
of the poorer classes were speedily exhausted, 
even the roots intended for seed were con¬ 
sumed, and the towns and villages were 
crowded with the starving peasantry in 
search of employment or relief. The tales 
of their sufferings were he art-rending. It 
was no uncommon tiling to see men and 
women fainting in the streets or on the 
roadside from mere hunger. Malignant 
fever followed in the wake of famine, and 
carried off great numbers, whose strength 
had been broken down by want of food. 

If the British parliament and people had 
been slow to devise adequate remedies for 
the disordered state of Ireland, they deeply 
sympathized with the misery of the people, 
and nobly responded to the claims made 
upon them to alleviate their sufferings. A 
public subscription was opened in England 
for the relief of the starving peasantry in 
the sister island, and a most liberal response 
was made to the appeal on their behalf. A 
committee was formed in London to pro¬ 
mote this praiseworthy object, and a ball 


was held at the King’s Theatre, which pro¬ 
duced £3500 to relieve the distress. A 
royal letter was sent to the two archbishops, 
requiring them to enjoin the clergy of their 
respective provinces to enforce upon their 
parishioners the duty of affording succour 
to their distressed fellow-subjects, and 
authorizing collections to be made from 
house to house throughout every parish in 
England. A sum exceeding £250,000 was 
thus raised, which was supplemented by 
an equal amount placed by Parliament at 
the disposal of the Irish government, to be 
spent in giving employment to the people 
on works of public utility. By these mea¬ 
sures the plague was stayed, and the people 
saved from actual starvation, until about 
the end of August the new potato crop 
furnished a sufficient supply of the usual 
food for the peasantry. 

The disturbances and the distress which 
had for some time prevailed in Ireland had 
diverted public attention from the question 
of Roman Catholic emancipation; but on 
the 30th of April, 1822, Mr. Canning in¬ 
troduced a bill to repeal so much of the 
act of the 30th Charles II. as prevented 
Roman Catholic peers from sitting and 
voting in the Upper House, and supported 
it by a speech of remarkable eloquence. 
Though opposed by Mr. Peel, the motion 
was earned by 249 to 244, and the second 
reading was passed by 235 votes to 223. 
It was sent up to the House of Lords about 
the end of May, but was thrown out there 
on the second reading by a majority of 42. 

The cause of emancipation suffered not a 
little from the conduct both of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland and of their friends at 
Westminster. As no general measure of 
relief had been proposed in 1822, it was 
deemed expedient to bring the question 
formally before Parliament during the 
session of 1823, and the 17th of April was 
fixed for a motion on the subject. On that 
day, after several petitions had been pre¬ 
sented for and against the Roman Catholic 
claims, Sir F. Burdett made a fierce attack 
on Mr. Canning, who was absent at the 
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moment, for his alleged defection from the 
cause, and represented the discussion on 
the subject as ‘an annual farce, carried on 
year after year, conducive to no good pur¬ 
pose.’ Tierney followed, and charged the 
Foreign Secretary with the ruin of the 
hopes of the Eoman Catholics, from his 
having taken office without making the 
concession of their claims an absolute con¬ 
dition. Canning, on his return to the House, 
replied to these unjustifiable attacks, and 
asserted that, both in and out of office, he 
had done everything in his power to pro¬ 
mote the success of this great cause. Mr. 
Grey Beimet declared that 1 he now thought 
the affair was a perfect trick, or what in 
familiar language was called a humbug.’ 
He was followed by Brougham in a most 
violent and insulting speech, in which, after 
highly complimenting ‘the single-hearted, 
plain, manly, and upright conduct’ of Peel, 
who had never swerved from his opinions, 
he poured out a torrent of virulent abuse on 
Canning, who had, he said, ‘exhibited a 
specimen, the most incredible specimen, of 
monstrous truckling for the purpose of 
obtaining office, that the whole history of 
political tergiversation could furnish.’ This 
was more than Canning, who was remark¬ 
ably sensitive and not in robust health, 
could bear; and, looking steadily at his 
accuser, he said calmly, with suppressed 
emotion, ‘I rise to say that that is false.' 
After a profound silence in the House for 
some seconds, the Speaker, in a low tone, 
expressed a hope that the secretary would 
withdraw the words he had used. Canning 
declared that ‘no consideration on earth 
should induce him to retract the sentiment.’ 
A very unsatisfactoiy discussion ensued, 
and at one time it appeared that the only 
solution of the difficulty was to commit 
both Canning and Brougham to the custody 
of the serjeant-at-arms. In the end Sir 
Kobert “Wilson suggested that Brougham’s 
invective should be understood as referring 
only to Canning’s official and parliamentary 
conduct, and that Canning’s rejoinder had 
been made under the impression that the 


words were intended to apply to his 
personal character; that the secretary 
might consistently with his honour and 
feelings adopt this explanation, and that 
Brougham, on his part, should then de¬ 
clare that his accusation was intended 
to apply exclusively to Mr. Canning’s poli¬ 
tical conduct. This dexterous, but cer¬ 
tainly very ridiculous explanation, which 
virtually implied that a man might be a 
knave in his public character, and yet of 
unblemished personal honour, was adopted 
by both parties; and this unpleasant and 
indecorous altercation was brought to a 
peaceful, though not a creditable issue. 

After this personal affair had been settled, 
Mr. Plunket brought on his motion that 
the House should go into committee on the 
Itoman Catholic claims. As he rose, Bur- 
dett, Hume, and other Eadical members, left 
tire House in a body. In these dishearten¬ 
ing circumstances Plunket’s speech was 
brief, and a few remarks from Mr. Banks 
and Mr. Beclier constituted the whole of 
the debate. Its adjournment till the fol¬ 
lowing day was negatived by 292 votes to 
184, as was the proposal, without a division, 
that it should be adjourned till Monday 
next, and a motion for the adjournment of 
the House was carried by a majority of 313 
to 111. It was evident that the cause of 
Eoman Catholic emancipation had been 
seriously injured by the intemperate con¬ 
duct of its friends, and that the wisest 
policy for the present was to allow the 
question to rest. Even the proposal of 
lord Nugent that the Eoman Catholics of 
Britain should be admitted to the elective 
franchise like their brethren in Ireland, 
though supported by Peel and adopted by 
the Commons, was rejected by the House 
of Lords—the Chancellor, as usual, making 
a strong speech against the bill. 

Meanwhile every branch of trade and 
commerce in England and Scotland con¬ 
tinued to enjoy unexampled prosperity. 
Even the agriculturists ceased to complain 
of any grievances. ‘The prosperity,’ said 
Lord Dudley, ‘ extended to all orders, all 
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professions, and all districts.' { Such is the 
prosperity at which the country has arrived,' 
said an eminent member of Parliament, 
* that I feel in some measure at a loss how 
to proceed, whether to give precedence to 
our agriculture, which is the main support 
of our country; to our manufactures, which 
have increased, and are increasing to a most 
unexampled extent; or to our commerce, 
which distributes them to the ends of the 
earth, and finds daily new outlets for the dis¬ 
tribution and new sources of national wealth 
and prosperity.’ But unfortunately the 
prospect of increasing wealth to the mas¬ 
ters, and of comfort to the men, was at 
this period seriously Injured by violent 
disputes between the manufacturers and 
their workmen. Por centuries the legis¬ 
lature had made vigorous attempts to 
regulate the price of labour, under the 
mistaken notion that the interests, both of 
masters and men, would be more efficiently 
protected by statute than by private 
contract; and though these enactments 
had totally failed to attain the object for 
which they were framed, some of the most 
severe of them still encumbered the statute- 
book. A law passed about the beginning 
of the present century declared all com¬ 
binations to obtain an advance of wages 
illegal. Even a peaceful meeting to dis¬ 
cuss the rate of wages rendered workmen 
liable to the penalty of three months’ im¬ 
prisonment, which might be inflicted by 
two justices of the peace. In order to 
secure for the country a monopoly of 
skilled workmanship, it was made penal 
for an artizan to leave the kingdom, and 
the exportation of machinery was also 
forbidden. These unjust and oppressive 
laws naturally created a great deal of irri¬ 
tation among the working classes; for 
though they nominally applied to both 
masters and men, they had entirely failed 
to reach the former when they combined 
to reduce wages, while the latter had fre¬ 
quently suffered imprisonment for their 
combinations to raise wages. The men 
naturally felt that they were not protected 


against the injustice of their masters, while 
the masters were protected from the com¬ 
bination of the men. The combination 
laws had besides completely failed to attain 
the object for which they were passed. 
They, indeed, prevented open and avowed 
combinations; but they could not reach 
those that were secret, and consequently 
of a dangerous character. The practice of 
combining to protect their interests became 
all hut universal among the mechanics and 
artizans. Strikes were of frequent occur¬ 
rence, and led to acts of au atrocious 
description. At such times unpopular 
manufacturers, and especially their mana¬ 
gers, lived in continual dread of personal 
injury; and workmen who refused to join 
the strike had their tools destroyed and 
their persons shockingly maimed or burned 
with vitriol, and were sometimes even 
brutally murdered. In consequence a 
strong feeling began to grow up, not only 
among the workpeople, hut among the 
masters also, that the combination law's 
did more harm than good. In unison 
with this feeling a select committee was 
appointed at the commencement of 1824, 
on the motion of Mr. Hume, to inquire 
into the state of the law respecting the 
emigration of artizans, the exportation of 
machinery, and the combinations of work¬ 
men to raise w r ages, or to regulate their 
hours of labour. The committee left the 
question as to the propriety of permitting 
the importation of machiuery to stand over 
for future consideration; but they recom¬ 
mended the entire repeal of the laws which 
prohibited the emigration of workmen, -who 
could not but be irritated at being forbidden 
to carry their labour to the best market, 

‘ wdiile all other classes of the community 
are permitted to go abroad and to take 
their capital with them wherever they 
think proper.’ There was reason to believe, 
too, that many skilled workmen, who wished 
to return home, remained abroad from an 
apprehension that they might be punished 
on their return. It was also recommended 
that the combination law's should be abo- 
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lished, as they had been nothing hat instru¬ 
ments of oppression in the hands of 
employers, and that masters and men 
should he left free to manage their affairs 
in their own way. At the same time, it 
was thought necessary that a new law 
should be passed for the summary punish¬ 
ment of either employers or workmen 
‘who, by threats, intimidation, or acts of 
violence, should interfere with that act of 
freedom which ought to be allowed to each 
party of employing his labour or capital in 
the manner he may deem most advan¬ 
tageous.’ Bills founded on this report were 
some short time after brought into the 
House of Commons, and passing through 
all stages without encountering opposition, 
became law. 

It very soon became apparent, however, 
that the Tepeal of the combination statutes 
had been too sweeping and unrestricted. 
It took away at the same time all the 
security which had been afforded by the 
common law against violent measures to 
regulate wages, and in consequence, com¬ 
binations and strikes increased to a most 
unusual and alarming extent. The opera¬ 
tives seem to have imagined that as the 
legislature had removed all restrictions on 
their combinations to raise wages, it had 
encouraged them to combine, and that by 
means of their trades’ unions they could 
compel the masters to pay them whatever 
wages they chose to demand. As their 
demands at this period were in most cases 
unreasonable, and the remuneration for 
labour had already reached its proper level, 
the masters refused to raise their wages, 
and strikes took place in nearly all the 
manufacturing districts. In Glasgow scarcely 
any work was done from August to January, 
and in the northern and midland counties 
of England a similar state of matters 
existed. Industry was in consequence 
paralysed, and the trade and commerce of 
the country were seriously injured. As 
VOL. L 


these strikes failed to gain the end which 
the workmen had in view they were fol¬ 
lowed by violent outrages, both against the 
masters who declined to raise the rate of 
wages and the workmen who refused to 
join the combination. ‘ The chastisement 
of nobs’—as the workmen were termed—■ 
‘the assassination of oppressive and tyran¬ 
nical masters, and the demolition of shops,’ 
were specified as among the tasks which 
the members of the trades’ unions bound 
themselves by a solemn oath to execute 
when enjoined to do so by the committee 
of management; and these tasks, as they 
admitted, were performed with ‘zeal and 
alacrity.’ Workmen who refused to join 
the unions, or to take part in a strike, were 
shamefully abused, and in several instances 
were assassinated, and the masters and mill- 
managers lived in continual fear of their 
lives. These disgraceful outrages made it 
necessary for the legislature to adopt prompt 
and vigorous measures for the protection of 
life and property. In 1825 the provisions 
of the Act of the previous session were 
repealed, and another Act was substituted 
for it, which legalized combinations both of 
masters and men for regulating the rate of 
wages and the hours of working, but made 
illegal any other combinations on the part 
either of masters or operatives. All attempts, 
whether by threats or violence, to prevent 
workmen not belonging to the union from 
working on such terms as they might think 
proper, or to compel them to join the union 
or any association for dictating to the 
masters, incurred a penalty of three mouths’ 
imprisonment. By a subsequent statute 
assaults arising out of a combination to raise 
wages were to be punished by hard labour as 
well as imprisonment. These laws, which 
continued to regulate the relations of capital 
and labour for more than fifty years, 
probably effected as much for the freedom 
and security both of masters and men as 
can be done by legislation. 

37 
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Notwithstanding the uneasy feeling that 
had been excited by the manner in which 
the workmen had abused the repeal of the 
labour laws, the Government persevered 
in their liberal commercial policy. They 
abolished the useless bounties on the whale 
and herring fisheries; they made a large 
reduction of the duties oil silk, wool, and 
iron; on coffee, sugar, spirits, and wines; on 
foreign cotton and linen goods; on paper 
and books; on foreign earthenware and 
glass; on copper, zinc, and lead; and, in¬ 
deed, on almost every article of consumption 
in the country, Aud though these changes 
were regarded with great apprehension 
by the persons engaged in the various 
branches of trade and commerce, "whose 
interests were affected by the reduction of 
duties, the results fully vindicated the 
wisdom of the ministerial policy. Instead 
of our manufactures being ruined by the 
removal of restrictive and prohibitory 
duties, as had been confidently predicted, 
they were vastly increased in extent and 
value. All old industries were enlarged, 
aud new and extensive commercial enter¬ 
prises were undertaken, adding largely to 
the wealth of the capitalist and the comforts 
of the workmen. ‘Nearly all property,’ 
wrote the annual chronicler, ‘ had risen 
greatly in pecuniary value, and every branch 
of internal industry was thriving. Agri¬ 
cultural distress had disappeared ; the per¬ 


sons employed in the cotton and woollen 
manufactures were still in full employ¬ 
ment ; the various departments of the iron 
trade were flourishing; on all sides new 
buildings were in the course of erection; 
and money was so abundant that men of 
enterprise, thought without capital, found no 
difficulty in commanding funds for any 
plausible undertaking.’ 

The revenue, of course, shared largely 
in the general prosperity. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had calculated that, after 
his large remissions of taxation in 1824, he 
would have a surplus of only £420,000; it 
actually amounted to £1,437,744. lie esti¬ 
mated that this sum would be nearly doubler] 
in 1S26, and that in 1827 it woidd amount 
to £1,254,000. He resolved to alteT the 
absurd system of import duties on sugar, 
and the drawback allowed for re-exportation, 
by which the public lost 3s. on each cwt., 
that went into the pocket of the merchant. 
By reducing the duty to 27s, per cwt., and 
the drawback to the same amount, Robin¬ 
son saved the country the sum of £300,000 
a year. The conversion of the four per 
cent, stock into three-and-a-half per cent, 
had procured an annual saving to the 
country of £375,000. 

All these savings enabled the chan¬ 
cellor not only to persevere in reversing 
the narrow and short-sighted, policy of 
his predecessor, but to promote the moral 
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welfare as well as the fiscal prosperity 
and social comfort of the people. The 
illicit traffic in wine, and especially in 
spirits, created by the high duties on these 
articles, had been productive of immense 
mischief, and had demoralized large num¬ 
bers both in Great Britain and Ireland, 
who carried on smuggling as their regular 
employment. The legislature in vain en¬ 
deavoured, as Itobinson admitted, to check 
the mischief by the most rigorous measures. 
They surrounded, as he said, the coast with 
ships and guards as with a wall of brass; 
they imposed penalty upon penalty, and 
inflicted punishment upon punishment, but 
all to no purpose. In spite of this vigilant 
and costly preventive system, smuggling, he 
admitted, flourished in every quarter of the 
three kingdoms. Its active agents hovered 
around our coasts, penetrated our harbours, 
traversed the interior, invaded the splendid 
palace of the noble and the humble cottage 
of the poor, offering their temptations in 
every quarter, and all classes of society 
yielded to the seduction. In the previous 
session Eobinson, by the reduction of the 
duties on Irish and Scottish whisky from 
5s. 6 d. to 2s. the gallon, liad dealt illicit 
distillation a blow from which it never 
recovered. Following out this judicious 
and effective policy, he reduced one-half 
the duties on British spirits, French wines, 
and cider, and thus, at one stroke, did more 
to suppress the smuggling traffic than all 
the costly efforts of the excise had ever been 
able to accomplish, while the revenue itself, 
in the long run, suffered no material loss. 

The sudden and unexampled prosperity of 
the country was, however, destined to meet 
with an equally sudden and most disastrous 
reverse. The abundance of money and the 
low rate of interest led to an almost incred¬ 
ible burst of commercial speculation. The 
banks increased their issue of notes until 
there was, in 1825, from thirty to forty per 
cent, more paper out than in 1822. Money 
became a drug in the market, and its owners 
did not seem to know what to do with it. 
The rage for speculation seized all classes, 


and became a perfect mania. New joint 
stock companies sprung into existence 
almost daily, and no scheme was too wild 
or absurd not to receive extensive support. 
Companies were formed, not only for life 
insurance, steam navigation, the formation 
of canals and railroads, and other similar 
undertakings, but for baking, brewing, 
washing-baths, wool-growing, coal portage, 
and the like. There was one company 
formed to undertake the getting up of com¬ 
panies, and another was advertised, the 
precise nature and object of which was 
professedly a secret known only to the pro¬ 
jectors. The prospectuses of no fewer than 
thirty-five new companies were advertised 
in the Times and Morning Chronicle of the 
23rd and 24th January, 1825. The recog¬ 
nition of the American republics turned the 
stream of speculation largely in that direc¬ 
tion, Companies were formed to fish for 
pearls oil the coast of Columbia, where no 
pearls were ever found, and to dig for gold 
and silver on the tops of mountains and in 
clefts ‘where there were no workmen or 
tools to do this work, no fuel for the fires, 
and no roads or carriages to bring away the 
produce/ So reckless and ignorant or dis¬ 
honest were the promoters of some of these 
bubble companies that warming pans from 
Birmingham were among the articles which, 
for want of room in the warehouses, were 
exposed under the burning sun of Pdo 
Janeiro; skates from Sheffield were offered 
for sale to a people who had never heard of 
ice; and china and cut-glass were exported 
for the use of savages whose dishes and 
drinking vessels were cocoa-nut shells and 
cow-horns. 

The South American colonies seemed to 
afford an almost boundless field for British 
industry and the investment of British 
capital; and it was alleged that not less 
than £150,000,000 of British gold was sunk 
in Mexico and South America. The in¬ 
creased demand thus produced caused an 
enormous rise in the price of almost every 
article of manufacturing industry. The 
price of pig-iton, for example, rose from 
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£6 to £12 a ton, and cotton rose from 7 \d. 
to Is. tyd. a lb. The rise in the market 
price of shares in speculative companies, 
most of which proved mere swindles, was 
still more extraordinary. A share in the 
Anglo-Mexican Mine, on which £10 was 
paid, was sold at £158; one in the United 
Mexican, of the same amount, brought 
£125 ; and a share in the Beal del Monte, 
on which £70 was paid, realized £1350. 

Thoughtful and foreseeing men clearly 
perceived that this speculative madness 
must, at no distant day, end in -wide-spread 
min; hut their warnings were unheeded. 
Not only did country bankers persist in 
their paper issues—even paying a large 
commission to persons who undertook to 
promote the circulation of their notes, till 
their net note issue amounted to not less 
than £6,000,000—hut the directors of 
the Bank of England continued to increase 
their discounts and to diminish their 
reserves, until, at the end of August, 1825, 
the circulation of the bank amounted to 
about £19,400,000, while tlie bullion in 
its coffers had decreased to £3,600,000. 
Other alarming symptoms speedily ap¬ 
peared. The superabundant productions 
of the manufacturer could not find an 
outlet; the still more superabundant ex¬ 
portations of tlie merchant could not 
find a market. In consequence the prices 
of almost all commodities were lowered, 
and especially those of the joint-stock 
companies, which had been inflated to 
such an extravagant height. Holders were 
now eager to sell out, buyers were few in 
number, and reluctant to purchase. The 
speculations in the American colonies 
brought no returns ; no gold or silver came 
from Mexico, or pearls from Columhia; 
merchants -were hard pressed for money, 
and as they could not find a market for 
their goods, they had recourse to their 
bankers. But the bankers themselves were 
already feeling the pressure of the changed 
times. They had been induced by the 
abundance of money and tlie low rate of 
interest, to discount bills of unusually long 


dates, or to lend money on securities which, 
in the present state of the market, could 
not be realized, while on the faith of these 
securities they had issued their notes in 
large quantities. They were consequently 
unable in this hour of need to give assist¬ 
ance to their customers, whose funds were 
locked up in unsaleable goods. 

The vast quantities of cotton, wine, silk, 
and other productions which had been im¬ 
ported far beyond the immediate wants of 
the people, had the effect of turning the rate 
of exchange against the country. The Bank 
of England, in conformity with its habitual 
policy, immediately diminished its issues 
and discounts. The feeling of uneasi¬ 
ness which had previously existed now 
deepened into great and general alarm. 
Several important commercial failures took 
place, and led to a run upon the country 
bankers, and bank after bank were com¬ 
pelled to close their doors. Serious appre¬ 
hensions began to be entertained respecting 
the stability of some of the London banking 
houses ; and when at length, on the 5th of 
December, the failure of the great house 
of Sir Peter Pole & Co. was announced, a 
complete panic ensued, and Lombard Street 
was filled with men of business hastening 
to withdraw their money from their bank¬ 
ers, or, with anxious hearts, waiting to hear 
the tale of fresh disasters. It was known 
that the house in question kept accounts 
with no fewer than forty-four country 
banks, and their ruin was naturally ex¬ 
pected to follow its stoppage. The funds 
immediately fell, and they went down still 
lower when, next day, other three equally 
important banking houses closed their 
doors. The scene which followed is thus 
described by Mr. Baring, the famous Lon¬ 
don merchant:—‘A panic seized the public. 
Men would not pari with their money on 
any terms, nor for any security, and the 
consequence was general distress. Persons 
of undoubted wealth and real capital were 
seen walking about the streets of London 
not knowing whether they should he able 
to meet their engagements for next day.’ 
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The insolvencies in the metropolis pro¬ 
duced of course a great and disastrous effect 
upon the country hanks. The notes, and 
especially the one-pound notes, which they 
had issued in such vast numbers, underwent 
an immediate and enormous depreciation, 
and could now he bought £ot five shillings 
apiece, sometimes for even less than that 
sum. In many districts, it was remarked, 
the country people looked at every kind of 
hank-note as if it would hum their fingers, 
and would not accept one on any terms. 
Banks continued to break at the rate of 
half a dozen a day, until no fewer than 
sixty-three country hanks, and five or six 
London ones, had stopped payment. On the 
17th of December, the coin in the Bank of 
England amounted to only about £1,000,000. 
The directors entreated the Ministry to 
follow the example of Mr, Pitt in the crisis 
of 1793, and to issue exchequer hills. Lord 
Liverpool, however, declined to accede to 
their request, on the ground that, in Mr. 
Pitt’s time, the national distress was owing 
to a failure of the harvest and the outbreak 
of the war with Prance—causes over which 
the sufferers had no control; whereas, in the 
present case, it was due to foolish and ex¬ 
travagant speculations, and if the assist¬ 
ance of the Government were accorded under 
these circumstances, it would operate as a 
premium on rash and reckless trading. The 
Premier was equally firm in his refusal to 
suspend cash payments; but he recom¬ 
mended the directors of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land to avail themselves of the authority 
which had been granted some years before, 
hut had hitherto been unused, of issuing 
oue-pound notes. One of the directors 
fortunately remembered that there was 
somewhere in the bank a box full of 
these notes, which had never been issued. 
They were immediately put in circulation 
to the amount of £500,000, and proved 
highly serviceable in arresting the progress 
of the panic. The Gurneys, the celebrated 
Norwich hankers, displayed piles of these 
notes upon their counters several feet thick, 
and the spectacle at once restored con¬ 


fidence throughout that part of the country. 
An order was also issued to the officers of 
the mint to expedite the coinage of sover¬ 
eigns as fast as its machinery could produce 
them. For about a week 150,000 sovereigns 
were coined per day. The bank increased 
its discounts, and in the course of four or 
five days it had issued in gold and notes 
not less than £8,000,000. By these prompt 
and vigorous measures the panic was stayed 
before the end of the year, and some degree 
of mutual confidence restored. In the 
course of the first months of the new year 
trade began to return to its natural channels; 
at the end of February it was announced 
that the bullion in the bank amounted to 
£2,500,000, and that the danger was 
over. But it was long before the country 
fully recovered from the effects of this 
commercial crisis, and the distress which 
the collapse of trade and the consequent 
want of employment produced among the 
working classes was widely and very severely 
felt* 

Tire commercial disasters of 1825 had 
taught an important lesson both to the 
government and the legislature. Though 
some of the causes of the catastrophe lay 
beyond the direct reach of parliamentary 
interposition, and no security against their 
recurrence could he found, except in the 
experience of the sufferings which they had 
occasioned; to others, at least, corrections, 
if not effectual remedies, could he applied- 
The legislature could not prevent rash and 
reckless speculation, nor the establishment 
of bubble companies by knavish specula¬ 
tors ; but it was possible to put restrictions- 
on the facilities which had enabled them to 
set afloat schemes that had benefited only 
rogues, and had brought unexampled dis¬ 
tress on all other classes of the community. 
The Ministry, therefore, lost no time in 
devising measures to protect both public 
and private interests against such sudden 

* This crisis proved fatal to a good many publishing 
firms, among others to that of Constable & Co., and 
Ballantyne the printer, in whose ruin Sir M alter 
Scott was involved. 
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and violent fluctuations, by placing on a 
more firm foundation tlie currency and 
circulating medium of the country. In 
their opinion, one main cause of the crisis 
had been the rash policy of the country 
banks in. issuing such a vast amount of 
paper, that had enabled them to advance 
large sums of money to speculators on 
securities which, when a time of adversity 
came, could not be realized. In order to 
check this excessive circulation of paper 
money, the Government resolved to pro¬ 
pose that, after s certain period, the issue 
of notes under five pounds should be pro¬ 
hibited; and with ‘a rigour beyond the 
law/ under the apprehension that an im¬ 
mense number of small notes might he 
stamped before their hill became law, they 
gave immediate orders that the stamping 
of such notes should cease. On the 10th 
of February, 1826, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated, in a committee of the 
whole House, his plan for the regulation of 
the small note circulation. He proposed that 
no new notes should be issued under the 
value of five pounds, and that those which 
were already in circulation should be allowed 
to circulate only until the 5th of February, 
1829. This proposal met with the most 
vehement opposition, not only from country 
bankers, who saw themselves thus about to 
he deprived of a most profitable business, 
but also from merchants and country gentle¬ 
men. It was, however, carried in the House 
of Commons by a large majority. But after 
the struggle was supposed to he over, it was 
renewed by Mr. Hudson Gurney, a partner 
in the great Norwich banking-house of 
Gurney & Co., whose influence was so 
great that he compelled the Government 
to yield, so far as to allow the Bank of 
England to continue the issue of small 
notes till the 10th of the following October. 

The bill brought forward by the Govern¬ 
ment was limited iu its application to 
England; but they made no secret of 
their intention to extend its operation 
to the other side of the Tweed. The 
Scottish people immediately took the 


alarm. The banks of Scotland, unfettered 
by the restrictions which had interfered 
with the constitution and the working 
of the joint-stock hanks in England, 
had contributed not a little to the pro¬ 
gress of national improvement in agri¬ 
culture, as well as in manufactures and 
commerce. They formed, in short, one of 
the national institutions of Scotland, and 
the attempt to interfere with their consti¬ 
tution and management was regarded as a 
national insult and wrong. 

For many years the Scottish people had 
complained of the way in which their old 
national institutions had one by one fallen 
victims to the system of centralization, 
originated and carried out by statesmen 
rigidly conservative of the abuses as well 
as of the advantages of the English 
institutions, both municipal and imperial. 
The old state offices, and especially that of 
Secretary of State for Scotland, had either 
been abolished, or made to sink into mere 
names. The customs, the excise, the ex¬ 
chequer, and other similar establishments 
which could not be dispensed with, had 
one by one been removed to London; and 
the process of transferring to England ‘ the 
management of affairs entirely and ex¬ 
clusively proper to Scotland’ had been 
persistently carried out by the Government, 
‘as if Scotland was incapable of managing 
its own affairs/ or as if the Scottish people 
were ‘ totally unworthy of having the man¬ 
agement of their own concerns.’ These 
intermeddlers, who knew nothing of the 
country or its wants and capabilities, seem 
to have been imbued with the notion that 
whatever is peculiar to Scotland—eccle¬ 
siastical, municipal, or legal—not being 
English, must he wrong. They either did 
not know, or contemptuously disregarded 
the fact, that Scotland had its own tradi¬ 
tions and history, of which its people 
are justly proud, and that their national 
rights, and privileges, and institutions were 
solemnly secured to them by treaty, and 
were not to be altered ‘except for the 
evident utility of the subjects within Scot- 
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land.’ They had therefore never hesitated, 
in defiance of national obligations, to lay 
unhallowed hands on its most cherished 
institutions, and to subvert them at their 
pleasure—a mode of procedure which Scots¬ 
men felt all the more keenly that, under the 
existing system of representation in Parlia¬ 
ment, they were powerless to prevent it. 

In these circumstances it was natural 
that the proposal to interfere with their 
banking system, which had weathered the 
storm that had proved fatal to so many 
of the English banks, should rouse the 
national spirit of the Scottish people to 
an extent that seems to have astonished 
as well as intimidated the Government. 
The resistance to ' Southron aggression’ 
was headed by Sir Walter Scott, whose 
patriotic spirit was roused to burning 
indignation at the treatment which Scot¬ 
land had received at the hands of the 
‘bureaucracy at Whitehall,’ and who saw 
clearly that if this transferring process were 
allowed to go on unchecked, ‘nothing of 
what makes Scotland Scotland would re¬ 
main.’ His celebrated letters of ‘Halachi 
Malagrowther’ roused and gave expression 
to the latent feeling of indignation in the 
breasts of the Scottish people at the officious 
intermeddling of the Ministry with the 
system which had proved so beneficial to 
the country, and had gained the confidence 
of all classes and parties. The tables of 
both Houses of Parliament were instantly 
loaded with petitions from Scotland against 
any interference with its paper currency, and 
men of all political parties and every rank 
in life united in denouncing the insidious 
attempt. In the end the Government were 
obliged to abandon their proposal, and the 
small-note currency of Scotland was left 
untouched. 

The mode in which the Scottish banks 
had borne the shock of the commercial 
crisis threw important light on a weak part 
in the English banking system. In Eng¬ 
land it was illegal to establish a bank with 
more than six partners. The Scottish banks 
were under no restriction as to the number 


of their partners, and banking was carried 
on in Scotland by large companies of capit¬ 
alists, who had provided much more ample 
and satisfactory accommodation for their 
customers than was to be found in Eng- 
land. The result v f as very striking and 
very instructive. While not one Scottish 
bank had failed during the crisis, nearly 
one-tenth of the English banks had been 
overwhelmed by the storm. The Ministry, 
therefore, resolved to enlarge the basis of 
the English banking system, and to repeal 
the restrictions on the number of partners. 
This could not be effected, however, with¬ 
out infringing to some extent the chartered 
privileges of the Bank of England, and the 
consent of that body was therefore necessary 
to the introduction of the measure con¬ 
templated by the Government. The bank 
directors at first expressed their unwilling¬ 
ness to give up their exclusive privileges; 
but after some negotiation with the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, they agreed to the proposal, on con¬ 
dition that banking firms consisting of more 
than six partners should not be allowed 
within sixty-five miles of London. A bill 
founded on this arrangement was soon after 
introduced into Parliament and became law. 
The Bank of England was at the same 
time authorized to establish branch banks 
throughout the country—a measure which 
proved highly useful to the manufacturing 
and commercial classes. 

These measures, however, though they 
might assist in preventing the return of 
another commercial storm, were not cal¬ 
culated to relieve the existing distress. 
Public confidence was not yet fully restored; 
the pressure was still severe on the houses 
that had survived the recent hurricane; and 
the ministers were again urged to follow 
the example of Mr. Pitt, and to issue 
exchequer bills for the relief of the com¬ 
mercial interests. They firmly refused, 
however, to take this step for the valid 
reasons formerly given by the prime minis¬ 
ter ; but they recommended the directors of 
the Bank of England to ‘take the whole 
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affair into their own hands, and. to issue 
their notes on the security of goods instead 
of issuing them on exchequer bills, such 
bills being themselves issued on that 
security.’ The directors were at first un¬ 
willing to enter into this arrangement; 
but they ultimately yielded to the re¬ 
commendation of the Government, and 
agreed to make advances to the extent of 
£3,000,000 to private individuals upon the 
deposit of goods. Commissioners were 
immediately appointed by the bank to 
conduct the business in the chief provincial 
towns; but the applications for advances 
were much fewer than had been anticipated. 
The pressure had been caused by the want of 
confidence rather than by the want of money, 
and with the restoration of credit the alarm 
subsided, and prudent trade and commerce 
revived. 

The measures which had been adopted 
by the Government and the Parliament 
had alleviated the distress of the merchants 
and manufacturers, but had done nothing 
to relieve the sufferings of the labouring 
classes. Many thousands of working men 
had been thrown out of employment, and 
were in consequence enduring severe pri¬ 
vations. A spirit of disaffection began to 
pervade the manufacturing districts, which 
at length broke out in acts of violence 
directed mainly against the pow T er-looms, 
which the ignorant populace believed to be 
the cause of their distress. In the last 
week of April a band of weavers, armed 
with staves and scythes, assembled near 
Blackburn, and in one day destroyed every 
power-loom in that town and its vicinity. 
Next day the Manchester operatives fol¬ 
lowed the example of Blackburn, and burned 
mills and destroyed machinery. The spirit 
of riot and mischief spread rapidly through¬ 
out the manufacturing districts, and led to 
serious outrages at Norwich, Carlisle, Dublin, 
Glasgow, and other places. A great deal 
of valuable property was destroyed, and in 
the end a number of lives were lost in the 
conflicts between the moh and the troops 
called out to disperse them. 


At the commencement of the session the 
corn laws had been vehemently assailed as 
the main cause of the ‘present unparalleled 
distress and famishing condition of the 
operatives.’ Lord King described these 
laws as ‘ a job of the landed interest, the 
most gigantic job in the whole history of 
misrule,’ and night after night presented 
petitions against them, making a renewed 
attack on each fresh petition. The same 
course was followed in the House of 
Commons, and on the 18tlr of April Mr. 
Whitmore moved that the House should 
resolve itself into a committee on the corn 
laws. The ministers acknowledged the 
necessity for a thorough revision of these 
law's, but deprecated the discussion of so 
extensive a topic during the last session 
of the Parliament, when a dissolution was 
close at hand; and the motion was defeated 
by a large m ajority. But tliough tlie general 
question was thus evaded, the great distress 
of the labouring classes, and the outrages 
to which it led, compelled the Government 
before the end of the session to introduce 
two bills to modify the stringent operation 
of these taxes on the food of the people. 
The first permitted wheat in bond to come 
into the market on payment of a duty of 
10s. a quarter, and other kinds of grain at 
lower rates. The second intrusted ministers 
with a discretionary power of admitting 
foreign grain during the recess to the limited 
quantity of 500,000 quarters. These con¬ 
cessions to sound economical principles, 
though very slight, were wrung with the 
utmost difficulty from the landed interest. 
But on the other hand, a large portion of 
the manufacturing and mercantile classes 
showed themselves every whit as unreason¬ 
able and selfish as the land-owners. The 
silk trade was the first to complain, and 
petitions against the importation of foreign 
silks were poured in upon Parliament from 
every district where this brancli of manu¬ 
facture had been established. The ship¬ 
owners were the next to make their voice 
heard. But the Ministry firmly adhered 
to their liberal commercial policy and the 
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advantages -which were resulting from the 
gradual emancipation of the industry of 
the country from the ill-judged trammels 
that had been imposed upon it, were too 
apparent to allow the legislature to give 
any encouragement to a retrograde move¬ 
ment. 

There is one act of the Parliament which 
was now about to expire which deserves 
special notice, as manifesting the contrast 
between the past and the present—the 
restoration of the Scottish peerages forfeited 
by the part which their possessors took in 
the efforts made last century to reinstate 
the Stuart dynasty on the throne. The 
most ancient and famous of these dignities 
was the earldom of Mar, which was the 
oldest title in the three kingdoms, reaching 
hack to the time of the Marmaors, who 
ruled with almost regal power the extensive 
district of the Gariccli in Aberdeenshire. 
The earldom had been held in turn by the 
father-in-law and the brother-in-law of 
Robert Bruce; by three regents of Scotland; 
by the hero of Otterbum—the doughty 
Douglas, the ' dead man who won a fight;’ 
by the victor at the battle of Harlaw; 
by the brothers of two of the Stuart kings; 
and by the greatest man of bis race, the 
Ilegent Moray. It was forfeited in 1715 
by ‘ Bobbing John/ the leader of the first 
Jacobite rebellion, a poor creature who was 
utterly unfit for the position which he 
assumed more through disappointment and 
jealousy than principle,and was nowrestorcd 
to John Ersldne, grandson of the forfeited 
earl’s brother, and the representative of a 
house which had both in ancient and modem 
times produced a remarkable number of 
eminent men. The Galloway branch of the 
great family of the Gordons, long noted for 
their adherence to the cause of Popery and 
of arbitrary power; the Drummonds, whose 
chiefs, the Earl of Perth and his brother 
Lord Melfort, obtained an unenviable noto¬ 
riety for their adherence to the cause of 
James VIT. and their flight after him to 
Prance; the Ogilvies, whose head, the Earl 
of Airlie, traces his descent from a Celtic 
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origin, and whose exploits have for centuries 
been prominent in the history of Scotland; 
Lord Duff and Lord Elcho, both of whom 
traced their descent from the celebrated 
Macduff, thane of Fife; Lord Nairn, whose 
ancestor fell at the battle of Culloden; the 
Earl of Carnwath, the head of the old 
family of the Dalzells; and Sir Patrick 
Threipland, baronet of Eingask—were all 
reinstated by this Parliament in the heredi¬ 
tary honours of their respective families. 
This act of grace was highly appreciated 
by all parties in Scotland, and indeed 
throughout the United Kingdom, and 
tended not a little to strengthen the loyal 
attachment of the Scottish people to the 
house of Brunswick. 

While these events were taking place in 
Great Britain, the Continent on the whole 
remained quiet. Spain was now in the 
grasp of France; its sovereign had resumed 
Ins absolute authority unquestioned, and 
the great body of the people had patiently 
submitted to his sway. But the Spanish 
Camarilla were dissatisfied with the state 
of affairs in Portugal, and showed a strong 
inclination to interfere with its constitution 
and government. John VI., the king of 
Portugal, who had taken refuge in Brazil 
on the invasion of the French in 1S17, 
returned to his kingdom in 18^0, leaving 
his eldest son, Don Pedro, regent of 
Brazil in his absence. Two years later 
the Brazilians declared themselves inde¬ 
pendent of Portugal, with the prince as 
their sovereign; and after a great deal of 
disputing and wrangling, the Portuguese 
court in 1825 formally recognized the in¬ 
dependence of Brazil. On the death of 
John A r L, a few months later, his son Don 
Pedro formally abdicated the crown of 
Portugal in favour of his eldest daughter, 
Donna Maria, a girl of seven years of age, 
with the arrangement, in order to prevent 
any opposition to her claims, that she should 
be betrothed to her uncle, the notorious Don 
Miguel, who in 1824 had violently seized 
the government, and had for some time 
made a puppet of his father. This turbu- 
38 
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lent member of the house of Braganza was 
not inclined, however, to subordinate his 
own pretensions to those of his niece; and 
the Absolutists, who were his partizans, 
and the army whicii shared their extreme 
views, rose in arms against the Government. 
Regiment afteT regiment deserted, and, 
crossing the frontier, were cordially received 
by the Spanish Government, who both 
hated and feared the free constitution of 
Portugal. Remonstrances from Portugal, 
backed by the British cabinet, produced 
prodigal promises, but no amendment. 
Protection continued to be afforded to 
the Portuguese refugees and deserters till 
they augmented into a large body, and 
proclaiming Don Miguel their hing, openly 
prepared for the invasion of Portugal. It 
■was even reported and believed that they 
were furnished with Spanish money and 
with the assistance of Spanish officers in 
this enterprise; it is at least certain that 
they were armed, equipped, and trained in 
Spain for that purpose. 

In this extremity the Princess Regent, 
the Infanta Isabella, aunt of the youthful 
queen, made an urgent application to the 
British Government for ‘ aid against a 
hostile aggression from Spain.’ A close 
alliance had existed between Britain and 
Portugal for well-nigh two centuries. So 
early as 1642 a treaty for mutual assist¬ 
ance and defence had been agreed to by the 
sovereigns of the two countries, and it was 
stated in the treaty of 1661 that 'the king 
of Great Britain does profess and declare, 
with the consent and advice of his council, 
that he will take the interest of Portugal 
and all its dominions to heart, defending 
the same with his utmost power by sea 
and land, even as England itself.’ When 
therefore an appeal was made by ‘an ancient 
and faithful ally ’ for help against the 
aggressions of the Spanish Absolutists, 
countenanced and encouraged by a French 
faction, if not also by the French court, it 
met with an immediate and cordial response. 
On Friday night, the 8th of December, the 
Government received official and precise 


intelligence of the facts of the case. Next 
day the Government came to the resolution 
to afford the required aid. On Monday 
their decision was communicated to Parlia¬ 
ment, and by that time the troops were on 
their march for embarkation. 

Mr. Canning, in stating these facts to 
the House on the 12tb, delivered a speech 
of transcendent eloquence, which elicited 
enthusiastic applause. ' None of the 
alliances,’ said the brilliant oratoT, ‘ by 
which this country has been connected 
with the other nations of Europe is so 
ancient in its origin, and so precise in 
obligation; none has continued so long 
and been observed so faithfully; of none is 
the memory so intimately interwoven with 
the most brilliant records of our triumphs, 
as that by which Great Britain is connected 
with Portugal. It dates back to distant 
centuries, it has survived an endless variety 
of fortunes. It has been maintained under 
difficulties by which the fidelity of other 
alliances was shaken, and has been vindi¬ 
cated in fields of blood and of glory.’ After 
a rapid but lucid sketch of the various 
engagements which Great Britain had made 
with Portugal, aud of the unjustifiable pro¬ 
ceedings of the Spanish Government, which 
he showed to have been ‘contrary to the 
law of nations and of good neighbourhood, 
of God and of man,’ Mr. Canning declared 
that * adherence to the national faith, and 
regard to the national honour,’ left the 
Ministry no alternative. ‘We go to Por¬ 
tugal,’ he said, ‘in discharge of a sacred 
obligation contracted under ancient and 
modern treaties. Internally let the Portu¬ 
guese settle their own affairs; but with 
respect to external force, while Great Britain 
has an arm to raise it must be raised against 
the efforts of any power that should attempt 
forcibly to control and fetteT the indepen¬ 
dence of Portugal. We go to Portugal not 
to rule, not to dictate, not to prescribe 
constitutions, but to defend and to preserve 
the independence of an ally. We go to 
plant the standard of England on the well- 
known heights of Lisbon. Where that 
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standard is planted, foreign dominion shall 
not come.’ 

The activity of the public offices kept 
pace with the wishes of the Government 
and of the nation. On Christmas day the 
ship which carried the first detachment of 
the British troops cast anchor in the Tagus, 
but their assistance was not required. The 
Spanish Government, informed by the 
French court that no assistance need be 
expected from them, laid aside their dis¬ 
honest excuses, and at last fulfilled their 
promises. The Portuguese authorities, en¬ 
couraged by the open support of Great 
Britain, speedily succeeded in restoring 
order in their country. A sanguinary Euro¬ 
pean war was thus happily averted, and 
the allied despots of the Continent received 
a mortifying rebuke which they could not 
resent. 

While the cause of civil freedom and 
sound commercial policy was thus advanc¬ 
ing at home, our Eastern empire was suffer¬ 
ing annoyance from one of its barbarian 
neighbours. The Burmese empire, which 
includes the kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, 
dlls up the whole space between Bengal 
and China, and is about 1100 miles long by 
GOO broad. The sovereign of this extensive 
dominion, ignorant, proud, and ambitious, 
and elated by his victories over the petty 
tribes by whom his kingdom was sur¬ 
rounded, evidently wished to provoke a 
quarrel with liis British neighbours, and 
had for some time meditated a hostile 
aggression on their territories. His officers 
were from time to time guilty of encroach¬ 
ments on our frontier, accompanied by 
deeds of theft or violence, which the 
Government were willing to regard as the 
unauthorized acts of subordinate officials, 
and therefore refrained from retaliation or 
making them a subject of formal complaint. 
This forbearance seems to have been re¬ 
garded by the Burmese as the effect either 
of weakness or fear, and in 1823 their 
government, in a time of profound peace 
and without any warning, attacked under 
cover of night a small guard of British sol¬ 


diers stationed on the island of Shapuree, 
to which they laid claim, and drove them 
from their post with the loss of several 
men. No answer was returned to the 
demand for explanation and redress; but 
the Burmese local authorities intimated 
that it was the intention of their sovereign 
to invade Bengal unless their claim to 
Shapuree should be unequivocally admitted. 
Subsequently to this attack, the commander 
and several of the crew of a British ship 
were seized and carried into the interior 
without any provocation whatever; and 
when sent back, no explanation or apology 
was offered for this outrage. The Burmese 
generals, moreover, made inroads on Cachar 
and Jyntia, petty states under British pro¬ 
tection, and constructed stockades on the 
principal defiles and high road of Cachar, 
to show that they intended to maintain 
themselves in that country. War of course 
followed these unjustifiable acts of aggres¬ 
sion and violence, which cost the British 
Government a good deal of blood and 
treasure, and ended disastrously for the 
barbarians who had provoked it. 

On the 21st of February the Burmese 
succeeded in repulsing a small British 
force that had attacked their detachment 
posted in a strongly fortified stockade in 
Cachar, and this success seemed to have 
strengthened not a little their overweening 
confidence in their own resources. War 
was proclaimed by the governor-general on 
the 5th of March, and on the 11th of May 
Rangoon, the principal seaport of the Bur¬ 
mese, was attacked by an expedition under 
the command of Sir Archibald Campbell 
and Commodore Grant, and taken after a 
feeble resistance, without the loss of a 
single man. A considerable quantity of 
ammunition and artillery was captured, 
and nearly the whole inhabitants fled for 
refuge to the jungle before the British 
could take possession of the town. It soon 
became apparent, however, that a campaign 
in the interior of the country would be 
attended with great difficulties. A detach¬ 
ment of our troops posted at Ramoo were 
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driven back with the loss of their com¬ 
mander and most of the European officers; 
and the inundations, together with the 
necessity of collecting a laTge supply of 
provisions, made it necessary for General 
Campbell to remain at Rangoon till the end 
of the year. In the interval, however, 
subsidiary expeditions, detached against 
the most important maritime stations, sub¬ 
jected the whole of the Burmese coast to 
the British arms. The stationary position 
of General Campbell's small army seems 
to have inspired the Burmese with fresh 
courage, and in the beginning of December 
the commander-in-chief of their forces, 
Maha Bandoola, appeared before Rangoon 
at the head of from 50,000 to 60,000 men. 
General Campbell attacked and entirely 
routed their left wing on the 5th, and next 
day inflicted a signal defeat on their centre 
and right. The Burmese general, however, 
did not abandon the contest, and with 
24,000 men he took up a new position, 
‘ with a judgment,’ says Sir Archibald 
Campbell, 1 which would do credit to 
the best-instructed engineers of the most 
civilized and warlike nation.' These works 
were stormed, however, and the Burmese 
fled, leaving their camp standing with all 
their baggage and a large proportion of 
their arms and ammunition. The British 
troops continued their advance into the 
country, driving the enemy out of the 
jungle, and battering down with their can¬ 
non the stockades which the Burmese had 
thrown up before every advantageous spot 
where they made a stand. Though re¬ 
peatedly foiled in their attacks, the British 
troops in the long run always succeeded in 
expelling the enemy and in capturing their 
strongholds. But it was weary work, and 
their progress was slow in such a country 
and under such a climate, where heavy 
rains, burning suns, jungles, and swamps 
were most trying to the health of the 
troops. The country through which their 
march lay was entirely depopulated, pro¬ 
visions were in consequence scarce, and 
there was considerable sickness and mor¬ 


tality among the soldiers. In September 
overtures were made by the Burmese for 
the restoration of peace, and hostilities were 
suspended for five months. The Burmese, 
however, had no intention of coming to 
terms, but merely wished to obtain time to 
recruit their forces and to prepare additional 
means of defence. The terms of peace pro¬ 
posed by the British general were repudiated 
with great indignation by the Burmese 
potentate; and before the termination of 
the armistice Sir Archibald Campbell was 
haughtily told, ‘ If you wish for peace you 
may go away; but if you wish either money 
or territory, no friendship can exist be¬ 
tween us.' 

Hostilities were of course renewed, and 
the whole army of Ava—nearly 60,000 
strong—advanced against Prome, which 
was occupied by 6000 British and native 
troops. The Burmese were divided into 
three bodies, which were successively de¬ 
feated by Sir Archibald Campbell after 
a stubborn conflict, and their artillery, 
ammunition, and military stores fell into 
the hands of the victors. The road to the 
capital was now open; but the Burmese 
once more professed a desire for peace, and 
discussed at great length the terms to which 
they were prepared to agree. A treaty of 
peace was in the end duly signed, and 
was affirmed to have been sent to the 
capital to be ratified by the king, who 
was to return it within fifteen days along 
with the English prisoners still detained 
there. It became evident, however, that 
the Burmese chiefs had no intention of 
complying with the conditions of the treaty, 
and that they had availed themselves of 
the truce to strengthen their defences and 
to increase the number of their troops. 
Another battle ensued at a town called 
Melloone, in a strong position on the Irra¬ 
waddy, which terminated in another signal 
victoiy of the British forces—with only 
nine men killed and thirty-four wounded. 
When the victors took possession of the 
town, and of the ordnance and military 
stores of the Burmese army, they found in 
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the house of Prince Memiaboo, their general, 
30,000 rupees (£3000), and the treaty, which 
had never been forwarded to Ava. Sir 
Archibald Campbell sent the document to 
the commissioner, with a note saying that 
he supposed it had been forgotten in the 
hurry of his departure. The commissioner 
replied with great coolness and good humour, 

‘ that in the same hurry he had left behind 
him a large sum of money, which he was 
confident the -British general only waited 
an opportunity of returning.’ 

The British army resumed their march 
towards the capital on the 25th of January, 
1826, through a dreary wilderness of prickly 
jungle. The Burmese made another stand 
at a place called Pagham-Mew, where they 
were once more defeated with the loss of 
then 1 stores,ordnance, arms, and ammunition. 
The king now, at last thoroughly humbled, 
sued in earnest for peace, which was con¬ 
cluded in February, on terms highly favour¬ 
able to the British. He agreed to pay the 
expenses of the war, renounced all claims 
to Assam, Cachav, and Jyntia, and ceded to 
the company the four great divisions of 
Arracan and the provinces of Yeh, Tavoy, 
Mefgui, and Tennasserim. These conditions 
having been arranged and an instalment of 
the money paid, the British forces, on the 
6th of March, began their march to Rangoon 
on their way back to Bengal. 

While affairs were conducted thus pros¬ 
perously in India, the British arms suffered a 
discreditable disaster in Africa at the hands 
of a tribe of blood-thirsty plundering savages. 
For more than a century and a half the 
African Company had possessed a settlement 
on the coast of Guinea, where there was 
a solitary fort named Cape Coast Castle. 
The Fantee tribes, by whom it was sur¬ 
rounded, had been conquered about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century by a 
powerful native tribe called the Asliantees, 
and were driven to seek the protection of 
the British governor. A collision in con¬ 
sequence took place between the British 
aiul this warlike race; hut after a good deal 
of angry discussion Mr. Dupuis, the British 


consul, arranged a treaty with the Ashantee 
chief on terms satisfactory to both parties. 
Unfortunately the treaty was repudiated by 
the governor (Smith), who had been gained 
over by the Fantees, and wished to form an 
alliance with them. At this juncture the 
settlements of the African Company were 
taken over by the British Government, and 
in 1822 Sir Charles M'Carthy was sent out 
as governor of the Gold Coast. He seems 
to have known little or nothing of the real 
state of affair's in that district of Africa, and 
unfortunately adopted the mistaken policy 
of his predecessor. He made preparations 
for war with the Asliantees, put the town 
into a state of defence, and formed alliances 
with all the neighbouring tribes, who ranged 
themselves under his standard. The king 
of the Ashantees, on his side, was well 
aware of the object of these arrangements, 
and he seized a negro serjeant in the English 
service, on pretext that he had made some 
injurious reflections on him, and after de¬ 
taining him six weeks in prison, caused 
him to be beheaded. He then declared open 
war against the British, summoned all his 
vassals to his assistance, calling upon them 
‘ to aim against Britain, even to the fishes 
of the sea,’ and boasted that M'Carthy’s 
skull should adorn his war-drum. 

The British governor seems to have been 
totally ignorant of African warfare, and 
quite unprepared to encounter the formi¬ 
dable enemy whom lie had so unwisely 
provoked. On the approach of the Ashan¬ 
tees, a reconnoitering party, under Captain 
Laing, defeated a body of the enemy, and 
this success seems to have engendered in 
the mind of Sir Charles a rash confidence, 
which led to a most fatal disaster Having 
collected a body of men, who were described 
as ‘ a very undisciplined rabble,’ and a few 
hundred Tegular troops, badly equipped, 
and without any means of transporting 
either provisions or ammunition, he set out 
on his march against the Ashantees, ‘through 
the sloughs, the bush, and the rivers’ which 
intersect that district of country, his men 
sinking knee deep in the mud at every step. 
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After a toilsome march they came in sight of 
the enemy, 10,000 strong, on the farther hank 
of the Adoomansoo river. The Ashantees 
made several vigorous efforts to cross the 
stream, but were repulsed by the British 
troops. After the contest had lasted two 
hours, the latter required a supply of am¬ 
munition, and it was then discovered to 
their consternation that only one small keg 
of powder and one small bag of ball re¬ 
mained. The consequent slackening of the 
British fire enabled the Ashantees to force 
the passage of the river, and to surround 
the small army of their assailants, who, 
after a desperate but hopeless resistance, 
were cut to pieces. The ill-fated commander 
was wounded in the breast by a musket 
shot, and was subsequently beheaded, along 
with the three officers who had carried him 
out of the action. Only fifty men, includ¬ 
ing two officers, made their escape from the 
fatal field and reached the fort in safety. 
All the rest, among whom were the chief 
civil functionaries, paid the penalty of their 
rash and mismanaged expedition. 

The victorious Ashantees now marched 
upon Cape Coast, laying waste the country 
with fire and sword, This discreditable 
disaster to the British arms took place 
on the 21st of January, 1824. But it 
was not till the month of May that 
Colonel Chisholm and Captain Laing, who 
had united their detachments with the 
wreck of Governor M'Carthy’s forces, 
found themselves strong enough to en¬ 
counter the Ashantees in the field. Colo¬ 
nel Sutherland the new governor, who 
arrived at this critical moment, brought 
with him a detachment of sailors and 
marines who were stationed in the forts, 
and thus enabled the garrisons to turn out 
against the enemy. On the 21st of May, 
Colonel Chisholm inflicted a severe defeat 
on his savage assailants after five hours’ 
hard fighting. But his native allies, as 
usual, deserted, and he was unable to fol¬ 
low up his advantage for want of resources. 
A good deal of desultory fighting followed; 
and on the lltli of July the Ashantees 


suffered another signal defeat near Cape 
Coast Castle, and returned to their own 
territories, leaving the whole country on 
the Guinea coast a blackened desert, where 
the helpless natives were perishing for 
want of food, 

The Ashantee king, though repulsed in 
his last attack, did not relinquish his 
cherished project of making himself master 
of all the territory which lay between tbe 
northern boundary of his own country and 
the sea. During tlie two years wliich suc¬ 
ceeded the defeat of Sir Charles M 1 Garthy, 
the savage chief silently provided supplies 
and collected an army for the purpose of 
accomplishing his favourite object. The 
neighbouring cliiefs, however, soon discov¬ 
ered the reason of his vast preparations, 
and in great alarm applied for protection 
to Colonel Purdon, the new governor of the 
Gold Coast. They offered to raise 12,000 
men, and promised in the most solemn 
manner that, if he would take the command, 
they would not again run away. Though 
he well knew that no great reliance could 
be placed on their promises, Colonel Purdon 
promised to assist them, and immediately 
made arrangements to resist the impending 
attack of the invaders. The only British 
troops at his disposal were eighty men of 
the Eoyal African corps, with four field- 
pieces of six aud three pounders. He 
formed the civilians of the colony, British, 
Dutch, and Danish, into a corps of militia 
500 strong, and he had 10,000 of the natives 
under his command. With this force he 
took the field at the end of July, 1826, 
and marched to meet the Ashantee chief, 
who was advancing towards Cape Coast 
Castle at tlie head of 25,000 men. On the 
7th of August they met on an extensive 
plain, twenty-four miles from Accra. Tlie 
Ashantees began the attack in a very 
imposing and determined manner. After 
the engagement had lasted about an hour, 
nearly the whole of tlie right wing of the 
British army, consisting of the native allies, 
gave way. At this critical moment Colonel 
Purdon poured a destructive fire of grape 
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and canister, with some rochets, on the 
Ashantees, who were terror-stricken at 
the effect of these unknown weapons. 
Perceiving that they were thrown into 
confusion, he made a vigorous attack on 
their centre, and at the same moment the 
chief of Aquimbo, who stood firm when 
the other native tribes fled the field, assailed 
them on their left flank. This combined 
movement decided the fate of the battle. 
The Ashantees were completely overthrown, 
with the loss of 5000 men killed and 
wounded. The whole of their camp equipage 
was taken, including the golden umbrella 
of state, the golden stool of state, and a 
large amount of gold dust, ivory, and other 
7 aluables. The great fetish of the Ashan¬ 
tees also fell into the hands of one of the 
fliiefs of the allies. It was found to con¬ 
sist of the head of Sir Charles M'Carthy, 
enveloped in two folds of paper covered 
with Arabic characters, tied up in a silk 
handkerchief with an external covering of 
leopard’s skin. The captor refused to 
give up this highly prized talisman. The 
Ashantee king was obliged to purchase 
peace at the pvice of 6000 ounces of 
gold, and to send his son as a hostage 
to Cape Coast Castle. The power of his 
tribe was thus completely broken, and the 
colony has never again been disturbed by 
their attacks. 

The Parliament was prorogued on the 2nd 
of June, 1826, and writs were ordered to 
be issued for a new election, to be return¬ 
able on the 25th of July. Although there 
were a considerable number of keen and 
expensive contests throughout England, 
they partook more of the nature of a 
struggle for superiority between rival 
families than an issue which was to decide 
the fate of contending parties. The only 
two questions which excited much attention 
were Roman Catholic emancipation and the 
alteration of the corn laws. Mr. Stephen, 
n relative of Mr. WilberfoTce, attempted 
to make West Indian slavery a testing 
question, but liis advice was not generally 
followed. The concessions made to the 


spirit of the age by Canning’s foreign 
policy, and the partial removal of com¬ 
mercial restrictions by Huskisson and 
Robinson, had contributed not a little to 
strengthen the Ministry in the manufac¬ 
turing districts of the country, so that they 
fully maintained their ground in England. 
An ill-judged and ill-natured attempt was 
indeed made to organize an opposition to 
Mr. Huskisson in Liverpool, but it com¬ 
pletely failed. On the other hand the 
ultra-Tory party, assisted by the Lord 
Chancellor, aud Lord Bathurst,selected Goul- 
bourn the Irish Secretary, and Copley the 
Attorney-General, as candidates for the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, in opposition to Mr. 
Bankes and particularly to Lord Palmerston, 
who had represented that constituency since 
1811, but who was obnoxious to the extreme 
Tory party on account of his advocacy of 
the Roman Catholic claims. He retained 
his seat, however, in spite of their most 
strenuous and protracted efforts, though his 
colleague Bankes was ousted by Copley. 
On the other hand, Brougham met with a 
signal defeat in his attempt to wrest 
their stronghold of Westmoreland from, 
the Lowther family. Mr. Beaumont, the 
Whig member for Northumberland, and 
Lord Ilow’ick, a new candidate, both failed 
in a contest for that county. Lord John 
Russell was rejected by the freeholders 
of Huntingdonshire. Hunt, the notorious 
demagogue, who had now become a blacking 
manufacturer, had the effrontery to offer 
liimself a candidate for Somersetshire in 
opposition to Sir Thomas Lethbridge, and 
met with an overwhelming defeat, as might 
have been expected; and Cobbett, whose 
object, as he avowed, was to empty the 
purses of the candidates. Whig and Tory, 
offered himself for Preston-—a town which 
at that time enjoyed almost universal 
suffrage. He polled a thousand votes, but 
was left at the bottom of the poll. In 
Scotland, which at that time had little more 
than a mock system of representation, there 
was, as a matter of course, a silent adherence 
to the old routine. The only contest was 
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in the Stewariry of Kirkcudbright, which 
terminated in the election, by a majority of 
one, of Ferguson of Craigdarroch, who had 
returned to his native country after a 
voluntary exile of more than twenty years 
in India. 

In Ireland the Roman Catholic Asso¬ 
ciation exerted its utmost efforts to promote 
the election of candidates favourable to 
their cause. In defiance of the law this 
powerful Association kept its ground; and 
the priests for the first time openly 
took part in the political contest, and 
brought with irresistible force the thunders 
of the church to bear on the ignorant and 
superstitious forty-shilling freeholders. So 
overpowering was their influence, that Lord 
George Beresford, a member of the most 
influential family in Waterford, was obliged 
to Tetire from the contest, his own tenants 
being marched to the poll against him by 
O’Connell and the priests. The landlords 
now found themselves assailed and defeated 
by the freeholders whom they had them¬ 
selves manufactured foT political purposes, 
and in the end wherever an anti-Oatholic 
candidate roused the opposition of the 
Romish church, his failure was inevitable. 
The ministerial phalanx, however, was in 
no degree weakened by the election; the 
‘No-Popery’ spirit and cry were to some 
extent revived; and it was noticed that in 
proportion as the Roman Catholic cause 
advanced in Ireland, it seemed to grow 
weaker in England and Scotland. 

Meanwhile, the extraordinary drought in 
the summer of 1S26 had a most disastrous 
effect upon the productions of the earth. 
Wheat had proved an average crop; but 
the barley crop was far below the average. 
There was a great deficiency in pulse; oats 
in many districts, especially in Scotland, 
the staple article of food to the lower 
classes, and potatoes, the sole stay of the 
Irish, seemed likely to prove a total failure. 
The long-continued and violent heat had 
dried up the richest meadow lands in Eng¬ 
land, and made them appear as if they had 
been burned up with fire, so that it became 
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necessary to feed the cattle with dry fodder 
in summer, as if it were the depth of whi¬ 
ter. The ponds and reservoirs had shrunk 
to mud deposits. It is said that in some 
noblemen’s parks the deer died of drought; 
and it is certain that, in some high-lying 
districts, the people suffered dreadful pri¬ 
vations from the scarcity of water. Several 
instances occurred in which labourers in 
the field and travellers on the road died 
from sunstroke. Cereals, of course, rose 
rapidly and steadily in price. The rise in 
the price of grain pressed with peculiar 
severity on the working classes, who were 
still suffering from the depression of trade, 
caused by the recent panic. By the 1st of 
September the importation price of oats 
had been passed; but by the com law the 
ports could not be opened until the average 
price above the importation rate had been 
struck, and this could not be done until 
the 10th of November. It was quite pos¬ 
sible, and by no means improbable, that 
during the interval the nation might be 
involved in all the horrors of famine. The 
Ministers consequently resolved to encoun¬ 
ter the risk of violating the law, rather than 
incur the responsibility of allowing the 
people to perish for want of food. On the 
1st of September they issued an order in 
council, authorizing the immediate import¬ 
ation of oats, oatmeal, rye, pease, and beans, 
upon the importers becoming bound to pay 
a small conditional duty if confirmed by 
the Parliament. In order to obtain an act 
of indemnity for this step, and to confirm 
these duties, it became necessary to assem¬ 
ble the Parliament much earlier in the 
season than usual. The new Parliament 
was opened by the king in person on the 
21st of November. The indemnity which 
was sought by the Ministers for opening 
the ports during the recess was readily 
granted. *The only other business of im¬ 
portance brought forward before Christmas 
was the interposition of the Government 
in behalf of Portugal, already described, 
and the enthusiastic approval of the Legis¬ 
lature was given to the proposal for sending 
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troops to that country. Parliament ad¬ 
journed on the 13th of December. Before 
it was again assembled events had occurred 
which led to important changes in the 
policy of Great Britain. 

The Duke of York, second and favourite 
son of George III., and commander-in- 
chief of the army, was termed by the 
high Tory party * the breakwater behind 
the throne,’ and in truth they had far 
more confidence in him than in the king. 
He was regarded as pre-eminently the 
Protestant champion. He had adopted 
his father’s views respecting the coronation 
oath, which, in his opinion, made it impos¬ 
sible for the reigning sovereign to consent 
to the removal of the Boman Catholic dis¬ 
abilities without incurring the guilt of per¬ 
jury. When the Belief Bill of 1825 passed 
the House of Commons by a majority of 
248 votes to 227, it was expected, not only 
by the friends, hut by the opponents of the 
measure, that the Lords would not again 
resist the express wish of the Commons; 
and Peel tendered his resignation to Lord 
Liverpool, and prepared to retire from the 
Government, in the belief that the hill 
would become law. But the interposition 
of the Duke of York arrested the threatened 
danger. In presenting to the Upper House 
a petitiou against the measure from the 
Dean and Chapter of Windsor, his Eoyal 
Highness took occasion to declare his de¬ 
termined hostility to the bill, and to make 
known the course he would follow in the 
event of his succeeding to the crown. After 
arguing strongly against the measure on 
general grounds, he concluded by saying, 
that ‘ he felt the subject most forcibly, and 
that it affected him yet more deeply when 
he remembered that to its agitation must 
be ascribed that severe illness which had 
douded the existence of his illustrious and 
beloved father. He should, therefore, con¬ 
clude with assuring their Lordships that he 
had uttered Ms honest and conscientious 
sentiments, founded upon principles wMch 
he had imbibed from his earliest youth; to 
the justice of which he had subscribed after 
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serious consideration when lie attained more 
mature years; and that these were the prin¬ 
ciples to which he would adhere, arid which 
he would maintain and act up to to the 
latest moment of his existence, whatever 
might be his situation of life. So help him 
God!’ Cautious and prudent men disap¬ 
proved of this speech as both injudicious 
and unbecoming. They thought it indecent 
in the duke thus to take it for granted that 
he would survive his elder brother and 
succeed him on the throne, and they con¬ 
sidered it most unwise for the heir to the 
crown thus to announce beforehand his 
determination to resist the wishes and will 
of the people. But the ultra-Protestants 
were almost beside themselves with delight, 
They had the speech printed in letters of 
gold, and framed and hung up in their 
drawing-rooms, and placarded on the walls 
of the metropolis. The Lord Chancellor, in 
the ecstacy of his supreme satisfaction, wrote 
it out in his anecdote book before he slept 
It produced a powerful impression on the 
opponents of the bill in the Upper House, 
encouraging the fainthearted, and rallying 
to the Protestant banner numbers who were 
inclined to go over to the enemy. The 
result was that the bill, which at one time 
seemed on the eve of success, was rejected 
in a full House by a majority of forty-eight. 
The staunch old chancellor, in the fulness 
of his joy at this victory, wrote to his 
daughter, ‘ We had a most sumptuous and 
splendid dinner at the Duke of York’s on 
Saturday —• twenty-four rejoicing Protes¬ 
tants around the table. We drank tbe forty- 
eight, the year IG88, and the glorious and 
immortal memory of William the Third.’ 

Now, however, it began to be whispered 
that this great bulwark of the Toiy party 
was not in a good way. He was originally 
possessed of a constitution remarkably 
sound and strong; but he had from his 
early years been the reverse of a pattern 
of morality, and the life which he had led 
of fashionable dissipation and profligacy 
had made serious inroads upon his con¬ 
stitution. Though great pains were taken 
39 
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to keep it secret, a dangerous malady had 
attacked his enfeebled frame; in spite of 
the utmost efforts of his physicians, it had 
made steady and rapid progress, and the 
end was visibly approaching and could not 
be far off. On January 2, 1827, the Lord 
Chancellor wrote to his grandson, ‘ The poor 
Duke of York still exists, contrary to what 
medical men said, as long ago as Sunday 
last, could be the case. My account last 
night from Arlington House [the duke’s 
residence at that time] intimated that his 
constitution was still so strong that his ex¬ 
istence might endure for some days. His 
death must affect every man’s political 
situation, perhaps nobody’s more than my 
own. It may shorten, it may prolong, my 
stay in office.’ 

The duke died on 5th January, and the 
chancellor, in commenting upon the event 
which he shrewdly foresaw would indeed 
seriously affect the position of his party as 
well as his own interest, says, ‘I saw a 
great deal of his Royal Highness in some 
weeks preceding his death; and his anxiety 
upon the subject of the Catholic question 
occupied, and indeed engrossed, as far as 
I could judge, the whole of liis thoughts. 
He particularly lamented that so many of 
the great nobility of this kingdom, naming 
some with -whom he was very intimate, 
though possessed of such excellent dis¬ 
positions and qualities, would not make 
themselves men of business; and he 
appeared to think that this circumstance 
was, with reference to the result of the 
Catholic question, or might be exceedingly 
detrimental to the great cause on which he 
thought the civil and religious liberties of 
this country so mainly depended. His 
death occasioned an irreparable loss to the 
nation. His own personal example as to 
great political questions would have done 
much for the country. He had, moreover, 
great influence with His Majesty; he showed 
me a correspondence he had had with His 
Majesty upon political questions, and the 
proper persons to be continued or to be 
appointed his ministers, in which, as well 


as I could judge, his judgment was much 
governed by what had beeu, and what he 
thought would be, the conduct of each 
person as to the Catholic claims. This was 
shown to me shortly before his death, and 
very shortly before his death he predicted 
that change of Ministry which, soon after 
Iris death, took place. I firmly believe 
that that change would uot have taken 
place if he had lived. We never shall look 
upon liis like again.’ 

It was precisely the same reasons which 
made Lord Eldon lament the death of the 
Duke of York, that made the Liberal party, 
and especially the friends of Roman Catholic 
emancipation, regard that event as the re¬ 
moval of a formidable obstacle to their 
success. The duke had great influence ou 
the mind of the king, whose indolence and 
weakness induced him readily to submit to 
the sway of his more resolute brother; and 
there is a strong probability that, as Lord 
Eldon believed, if his Royal Highness had 
survived a little longer he would have 
prevented the elevation of Canning to the 
rank of prime minister, and might have 
induced the king to try the perilous experi¬ 
ment of forming an administration on what 
was called purely Protestant principles, and 
composed exclusively of the opponents of 
the Roman Catholic claims. 

The Duke of York was personally popular, 
and there was not a little in his character 
calculated to gain the affection of his friends. 
Charles Greville, who knew him intimately, 
and managed Iris racing establishment, 
thus speaks of his Royal Highness:— 

‘ The Duke of York is not clever, but ha 
has a justness of understanding which 
enables him to avoid the errors into 
which most of his brothers have fallen, 
and which have made them so contemptible 
and unpopular. Although his talents are 
not rated high, and in public life he has 
never been honourably distinguished, the 
Duke of York is loved and respected. He 
is the only one of the princes who has 
the feelings of an English gentleman; his 
amiable disposition and excellent temper 
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liavc conciliated for Lira the esteem and 
regard of men of all parties, and he has 
endeared himself to his friends by the 
warmth and steadiness of his attachments, 
and from the implicit confidence they all 
have in Iris truth, straightforwardness, and 
sincerity. He delights in the society of 
men of the world, and in a life of gaiety 
and pleasure. He is very easily amused, 
and particularly with jokes full of coarse¬ 
ness and indelicacy. The men with whom 
he lives most are tres polissons, and la 
polissonerie is the tone of his society.’ 

The results of the duke’s reckless mis¬ 
management and carelessness in money 
matters were not unfrequently degrading 
to himself, as well as annoying to his 
friends. ‘ Oatlands ’ (the country residence 
of the duke) says Greville, ‘is the worst 
managed establishment in England; there 
are a great many servants, and nobody 
waits on you; a vast number of horses, 
and none to ride or drive. I am just 
returned from Oatlands; we had an im¬ 
mense party, the most numerous ever 
known there. The duchess wished it to 
have been prolonged, but there were no 
funds. The distress they are in is incon¬ 
ceivable. When the duchess came down 
there was no water in the house. She 
asked the reason, and was informed that 
the water came by pipes from St, George’s 
Hill, which were stopped up with sand; 
and as the workmen were neveT paid, they 
would not clear them out. She ordered 
the pipes to be cleared, and the bills 
brought to her, which was done. On 
Thursday there was a great distress, as 
the steward had no money to pay the 
tradespeople, and the duke was prevailed 
on with great difficulty to produce a small 
sum for the purpose. The house is nearly 
in ruins.' 

The profligacy in which, his Eoyal High¬ 
ness openly and recklessly indulged, his 
addiction to gambling, and his pecuniary 
extravagance, were most injurious to public 
morality, as well as to his own reputation. 
Not a few of the tradesmen who had 


for years supplied necessaries as well as 
luxuries for the duke’s establishments in 
town and country, found that, in trusting 
to his honesty and honour for payment of 
their accounts, they had leant on a broken 
reed, and were in consequence reduced to 
beggary. Por a good many years state¬ 
ments appeared from time to time in the 
public journals respecting their sufferings 
arising out of the non-payment of the 
duke’s debts, and the imprisonment 
which some of them, as insolvent debtors, 
had to endure iu consequence of his 
misconduct. But in the course of time 
these stories were forgotten, and the statue 
of his Eoyal Highness, standing conspicuous 
on its pillar within sight of the Horse 
Guards, commemorates the services which, 
as commander-in-chief, he undoubtedly 
rendered to the country in promoting the 
welfare and efficiency of the British forces. 

It was the universal opinion that the 
claims of the Duke of Wellington to the 
vacant office of Commander-in-chief of 
the British army were paramount. But the 
royal family had always regarded this 
position as one of their hereditary prero¬ 
gatives, and as there was at this time 
no prince of the blood who was qualified 
to fill that important office, George IV. 
actually fancied that he should retain the 
command of the army in his own hands, 
and mentioned Iiis intention to do so to 
some of the officers. ‘ The preposterous 
idea/ however, as it was termed by the 
Premier, was at once scouted by the Min¬ 
istry, and the Duke of Wellington was im¬ 
mediately appointed Commander-in-chief. 

In consequence of the decease of the Duke 
of York, his brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
became heir presumptive to the throne. 
As was the custom of tlie family, this 
change in the duke’s position was made 
the ground of a claim for an increase in his 
income. The income of the Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence had, up to this time, 
been £26,500. As the amount of £60,000 
a year, originally settled on the younger 
sons of George III., was with benefit of 
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survivorship, an addition of £3000 a-year 
now accrued to the duke on the death of 
his elder brother. The Ministry proposed 
that the Parliament should settle upon him 
a further sum of £3000, and £6000 on the 
duchess, thus raising their joint incomes to 
£38,500. The proposal was strenuously 
resisted, not only by the Radical members 
of the House of Commons, but by Lord 
Althorp, Lord Howick, Lord Morpeth, and 
the Marquis of Tavistock, who argued that 
an income of £30,000 a-year was amply 
sufficient to maintain the position of the 
duke, that the death of his brother did not 
alter that position ot increase the expense 
of his establishment, and that the distressed 
state of the countiy rendered such an appli¬ 
cation to Parliament peculiarly inexpedient. 
The people sympathized with these senti¬ 
ments ; but the great body of the members 
of Parliament were unwilling to run the risk 
of incurring the resentment of the presump¬ 
tive heir to the throne, and the additional 
grant was carried by a large majority. 

Long before tbis unpopular and injudi¬ 
cious arrangement was made, the Duke of 
York had been buried in the royal sepul- 
chre at Windsor. The king, who was 
always lavish of expense when others were 
to bear the burden, ‘ ordered,’ says Greville, 
* that the funeral should be public and 
magnificent.’ All the details of the cere¬ 
monial were arranged by himself. As 
usually happened with matters which the 
king personally arranged, the ceremony was 
most miserably performed. ‘Nothing could 
be worse than it was,’ says Greville; ' the 
cold was intense, and it is only marvellous 
that more persons did not suffer from it.’ 
The funeral was, of course, largely attended, 
but the king was not present; and though 
'the Premier, fortunately for himself, was 
absent at Bath, the cabinet was represented 
by the Duke of Wellington, Lords Eldon, 
Melville, and Westmoreland, and by Can¬ 
ning, Peel, Huskisson, and Wynn. The 
intense damp of St. George’s chapel, even 
more than the bitter cold, proved fatal to 
some of the most distinguished attendants; 


but Lord Eldon, says his biographer, ‘ recol¬ 
lecting his own tendency to gout, protected 
his feet by laying down his hat on the 
flagstones and standing upon it, and his pre¬ 
caution was completely successful.’ Others, 
however, were not so cautious and careful. 
Pelham, bishop of Lincoln, caught a severe 
cold, and died of the effects of it in three 
weeks. The Dukes of Wellington and 
Montrose were both very seriously unwell 
for some days after; and Canning, on whom 
repeated attacks of the gout, and the labour 
and worry of the previous session, had told 
heavily, was seized with a dangerous ill¬ 
ness, which for some weeks made him 
unable either to write or even to read his 
own letters, or to hold any lengthened con¬ 
versation on public business : indeed, there 
is reason to believe that he never recovered 
from its effects. 

The illness of another eminent indi¬ 
vidual, which speedily followed the death 
of the Duke of York, exercised a still 
more important influence on the state of 
public affairs. The health of Lord Liver¬ 
pool had for some time been in an unsatis¬ 
factory state. His incessant labours and 
anxieties, and latterly the differences in 
the Cabinet respecting their commercial 
policy and the Roman Catholic disabilities, 
had worn him out; and though he was in 
his place in the House of Lords when 
Parliament met in February, and took part 
in the discussion on the Duke of Clarence’s 
grant, his friends remarked upon the un¬ 
usual inefficiency in his manner in opening 
this proposition. Next morning (February 
18th) he rose as usual, and after breakfast 
went into his libraiy. His servant, sur¬ 
prised that he did not ring his bell, as he 
was in the habit of doing, went into his 
room, and found him on the floor in a 
fit of apoplexy, apparently combined with 
paralysis. It was doubtful at first whether 
his life would be prolonged, but quite cer¬ 
tain that his official career was at an end. 
He lingered on for two years, hut could not 
he said to have ever recovered his full 
consciousness. 
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Lord Liverpool, who had filled the office 
of first minister of the crown for fifteen 
years, was not possessed either of great 
abilities or attainments. His disposition 
was not energetic or warm; he did not 
cultivate the friendship even of his col¬ 
leagues ; and, as might have been expected, 
when he was suddenly struck down, it was 
remarked how little any body appeared to 
care about the man. But his abilities were 
at tlie time considerably underrated, over¬ 
shadowed a3 he was by Canning, Eldon, 
and Wellington. He was diligent and 
upright, bad a sound judgment, a good deal 
of facility in debate, and a talent, as rare as 
it is useful, of harmonizing the discordant 
elements of which his Cabinet was com¬ 
posed, and inducing them to work in unison. 
He so managed matters as to keep all points 
of difference in the back-ground and all 
points of agreement in the fore-ground. 
His knowledge of financial affairs was 
extensive and accurate; he was at one 
with Huskisson, Robinson, and Canning in 
regard to their commercial policy, and at 
the time of his death he was engaged in 
preparing a plan for the modification of 
the corn laws. But he was nervously 
apprehensive of a violent opposition from 
the obstructionists in bis own Cabinet 
and in Parliament, and shrunk from inno¬ 
vations which would provoke their hos¬ 
tility. Though he acted with the Lord 
Chancellor and the other bigoted auti- 
Catliolic members of the Government, he 
was personally quite free from bigotry; and 
his opposition to the claims of the Roman 
Catholics was based, not on religious, but on 
purely political grounds. He looked on the 
questioii as one to be decided by expediency. 
He foresaw that its settlement could not be 
much longer postponed, and he had made 
up his mind to retire from office in order 
that it might be settled by statesmen who 
bad throughout consistently advocated the 
repeal of Homan Catholic disabilities on 
grounds both of justice and sound policy. 
The termination of his Ministry brought 
about a crisis which bad long been impend¬ 


ing, and could not in any case have been 
much longer delayed. It broke up the old 
Tory party and prepared the way for the 
vast changes which in no long time took 
place, both in the domestic and foreign 
policy of our country. 

The illness of Lord Liverpool produced 
great anxiety among the extreme Toiy 
party. They had of late complained bitterly 
that they had been committed to a policy 
of which they entirely disapproved, and 
the disunion between them and the section 
beaded by Canning continued to increase 
after the removal of their connecting link. 
Their supporters in the House of Commons 
fully coincided with tlieir views, and they 
went so far in their dislike to what they 
termed a ‘ see-saw ’ government as to hint 
that a purely Protestant cabinet should 
now be formed, and that Peel should 
replace Canning as leader of the Commons. 
This proposal was, of course, utterly pre¬ 
posterous ; but that it should ever have 
been entertained shows liow blind the party 
were to the signs of the times. Canning, 
whom they both feared and distrusted, was 
at this time lying seriously ill at Brighton; 
and it was properly resolved by the Cabinet 
that no immediate steps should be taken to 
supply Lord Liverpool’s place. The only 
pressing measure of the Government was 
the alteration of the corn laws, which the 
Premier had been preparing at the time of 
his seizure; and it had been resolved to 
propose the adoption of a sliding scale 
instead of a hard and fast line of prohibi¬ 
tion. The duty on imported corn was to 
vary with its price in the home market. 
When grain was cheap, the duties were to 
rise; when it was dear, the dirties were to 
fall. But ‘ the great landowmers were 
determined on prohibition; no compromise 
would appease them/ and it was expected 
that they would offer a violent opposition 
to the ministerial scheme. They discovered, 
however, when the measure was introduced 
into Parliament, that the great body of the 
people regarded it as a fair compromise; 
and though several amendments were pro- 
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posed on loth sides of the House, the bill 
passed the Commons without any material 
alteration. 

The Roman Catholic question, which was 
once more brought forward at this time, 
was the object of greater interest than the 
new corn law, as it afforded the two parties 
ail opportunity of testing their strength, 
and thus indicating indirectly their opinion 
respecting Lord Liverpool's successor. The 
usual motion was proposed by Sir Francis 
Burdett on the 5th of March, and the 
debate continued two days. Early in the 
evening of the second day of the discussion, 
Sir John Copley, blaster of the Rolls (after¬ 
wards Lord Lyndhmst), delivered a power¬ 
ful speech against the motion, in which he 
attempted by an elaborate historical argu¬ 
ment to show that the penal laws were 
justifiable, and that the great statesmen 
who had previously supported emancipa¬ 
tion had combined with it some securities 
which the present measure did not contain. 
Both the point and the arguments in sup¬ 
port of it had obviously been borrowed 
from a pamphlet recently published by 
Dr. Phillpotts, rector of the rich living of 
Stanhope, afterwards bishop of Exeter. 
Before Copley had concluded, the source of 
his inspiration was noticed, and a stanza 
from a well-known song was whispered 
through the House— 

‘Dear Tom, this brown jug which now foams with 
mild ale, 

Out of which I now drink to sweet Nan of the Vale, 

Was once Toby Phillpotts’. 1 

The Master of tlie Rolls w r as followed by 
Pluuket, Brougham, Peel, and Canning, 
‘It was a brilliant and memorable night,’ 
says an eye-witness, 1 but neither Canning 
nor Copley appeared to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage.’ Canning, who considered—quite 
erroneously—that the pamphlet had been 
written at Copley’s dictation, showed a 
good deal of irritation, and devoted his 
speech to a severe attack on the blaster of 
the Rolls, which was greatly relished by 
both sides of the House. The conclusion 
of his speech was deeply ‘impressive, and 


would have been more so if it could have 
been known that it contained his last 
appeal to Parliament on this question. ‘ I 
conjure the House,’ lie said, ‘ to reflect that 
the motion is merely a declaration on the 
part of the House, that the state of Ireland 
and of the Roman Catholic population is 
such as to demand the consideration of the 
House. To this proposition it is intended 
to oppose a direct negative, importing that 
the House does not think that the state of 
Ireland or the laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics deserve consideration. That is 
the issue on which the House is now going 
to decide. The resolution goes no farther 
than that the House should adopt the 
opinions of its predecessors, who sent three 
bills up to the House of Lords of relief to 
the Roman Catholics. On the other hand, 
if this resolution should be negatived, it 
the House of Commons should decide that 
the consideration of the state of Ireland is 
not worthy to he entered upon, then is the 
House of Commons changed indeed; and 
it would he more easy to imagine than it 
would he safe for me to express the conse¬ 
quence that may ensue from such a change.’ 

Notwithstanding this appeal, the sup¬ 
porters of Roman Catholic emancipation 
were unexpectedly defeated, at five o’clock 
on the morning of the 7th of March, by a 
majority of four in a House of 584 members. 
Greville says, ‘The question was lost by 
accident; several Catholics were suddenly 
taken ill, or arrived too late for the division.’ 
But there can be no doubt that the ranks of 
their opponents had been augmented by the 
recent general election. 

The result of this debate gave increased 
confidence to the Protestant party in Par¬ 
liament, and strengthened their expectation 
that an administration would now be formed 
entirely in accordance with their views. 
But the more sagacious members of the 
party saw that this was impracticable. 
Peel explicitly informed the king that he 
would take no part in such an attempt. 
His wish was that a Protestant peer of 
| sufficient weight andinfluence, whose general 
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principles were in accordance with those of 
Lord Liverpool, should he placed at the 
head of the Government, and that in other 
respects the Cabinet should remain as then 
constituted. But no such peer could he 
found, and the Duke of Wellington de¬ 
clared that he would ' have been worse than 
mad 1 if he had acceded to the proposal that 
he should be appointed prime minister. 
Canning, on the other hand, explicitly stated 
that if those whose sentiments were favour¬ 
able to the Roman Catholic claims were to 
he excluded solely on account of their views 
from the highest offices of state, he could 
not ‘ consent to be the individual in whose 
person such a principle should be estab¬ 
lished.’ He therefore felt himself hound 
honestly to state that * the substantive 
power of first minister he must have, and 
what was more, must he known to have,’ or 
he must beg leave to retire from a situation 
which 'he could no longer fill with satis¬ 
faction to himself or with benefit to the 
king’s service.’ 

The king was in a state of great per¬ 
plexity, lie had brought himself (but no 
one else) to believe that he entertained his 
father’s conscientious opinions respecting 
the coronation oath, and that his opposition 
to the Roman Catholic claims was based 
on the highest principles. He had a 
personal dislike to Canning, and great 
reluctance to place him at the head of the 
Government; and yet he had an uneasy 
consciousness that the services of that 
minister could not he dispensed with. In 
his agitation and distress of mind ' he sent 
for Peel/ says Greville, 'and told him he 
must see the Duke of Wellington.’ Peel 
endeavoured to dissuade him, but in vain. 
The duke was sent for, hut he refused to 
go. He sent the king word that he had 
nothing to say to him, and that it would 
not be fair to his colleagues that he should 
see the king at such a moment. Conse¬ 
quently he saw none of his ministers till he 
saw Canning, who was taken to the Pavilion 
in a chair’ (owing to his illness). He 
found the king professedly as hostile as 


ever to any concession to the Roman 
Catholics, and accordingly advised him to 
form an administration ‘conformable’ to 
his own opinions. Canning was well aware, 
however, and so was His Majesty, that this 
was impracticable; but, in keeping with 
his weak and uuveracious character, he 
pretended that his determination not to yield 
was immovable. He left Brighton for Wind¬ 
sor about the beginning of April. ‘Prom 
the moment of his arrival/ says Greville, 
‘ every hour produced a fresh report about 
the administration; every day the new 
appointment was expected to he declared; 
and the ministers, Peel, Lord Bathurst, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Canning, were 
successively designated as the persons 
chosen to form a government. He had no 
sooner arrived than he saw his ministers 
seriatim, hut nothing could induce him to 
come to any determination. He wavered 
and doubted, and to his confidants, with 
whom he could bluster and talk, he ex¬ 
pressed in no measured terms his detesta¬ 
tion of Liberal principles, and especially 
of Catholic emancipation. He begged his 
ministers to stand by him, and day after 
day elapsed and nothing was settled.’ 

At this ciitical moment a movement of the 
ultra-Protestant party is believed to have 
contributed somewhat to bring His Majesty 
to a determination on the subject. A 
number of influential Tory noblemen held 
a meeting to agree upon a common course 
of action, and the Duke of Newcastle 
requested an audience of the king and 
informed His Majesty that lie came, as the 
representative of these territorial magnates 
and borough-mongers, to declare that if Mr. 
Canning was appointed prime minister they 
would withdraw their support from the 
Government. This attempt at intimidation 
touched the king’s pride, and made him 
more disposed to acquiesce in the inevitable 
result. At length, on the 10th of April, 
Canning was formally intrusted with the 
duty of forming an administration. He 
lost no time in making this known to his 
colleagues and requesting their support. 
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Peel bad made him aware, a fortnight 
before, that lie could not serve under a 
prime minister who advocated a policy 
opposed to bis own in regard to the Roman 
Catholic claims. In a letter to Lord Eldon 
be affirmed that his difficulty arose out of 
the Catholic question, and that alone. ‘My 
own position,’ he said,' with respect to the 
Catholic question, and with respect also to 
the particular duties which my office de¬ 
volves upon me, is a peculiar one. I have 
for mauy years taken a leading part in 
the House of Commons in opposition to the 
Roman Catholic claims, and for the last 
five years I have filled that office which is 
mainly responsible for the administration 
of affairs in Ireland. Can I see the 
influence of the office of prime minister 
transferred from Lord Liverpool to Canning, 
and added to that of leader of the House 
of Commons, without subjecting myself to 
misconstruction with respect to my views 
on the Catholic question ? Can it be so 
transferred without affecting my particular 
situation as Secretary for the Home De¬ 
partment, and my weight and efficiency in 
the administration of Irish affairs? It is 
with deep and unaffected regret that I 
answer these questions in the negative.’ 

The Duke of Wellington, before replying 
to Mr. Canning’s ‘obliging proposition,’ 
requested to know who was to be prime 
minister. Mr. Canning's answer, of course, 
was that ‘ the king usually intrusted the 
formation of an administration to the indi¬ 
vidual whom it was His Majesty’s gracious 
intention to put at the head of it.’ The 
duke rejoined by requesting Mr. Canning 
to desire His Majesty ‘to excuse him from 
belonging to his councils.' On the 11th of 
April the Earl of Westmoreland sent in his 
resignation, on the ground that ‘the chief 
office was in the hands of a person of 
different principles from Lord Liverpool’s.’ 
Lord Bathurst resigned because the Duke 
of Wellington had retired; Lord Melville 
because Lord Bathurst had declined, and 
because he doubted ‘the stability’ of Mr. 
Canning’s administration. Lord Bexley 


resigned under a mistaken notion as to 
the principles of the Government, but after¬ 
wards withdrew his resignation. Strange 
to say, both the king and the new prime 
minister were under the impression that 
the staunch old Toiy and anti-Catholic, 
Lord Eldon, would give his support to the 
new government. But the Chancellor was 
now far advanced in life; ‘he had long felt 
anxious to resign,’ he said, and finding that 
the colleagues with whose policy he most 
cordially coincided were determined to re¬ 
sign, he at last vacated the woolsack, which 
he had occupied nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury—a longer period than any individual 
since the time of the Norman Conquest. 

lu these trying circumstances Mr. Can¬ 
ning again waited upon the king on the 
12th, and laying these resignations before 
His Majesty, said, ‘Here, sire, is that which 
disables me from executing the orders 
which I have received from 3 f ou respecting 
the formation of a new administration. It 
is now open to your Majesty to adopt a 
new course, for no step has yet been taken 
in the execution of these orders that is yet 
irrecoverable. But it becomes my duty 
fairly to state to your Majesty that if I am 
to go on in the position where you have 
been pleased to place me, my writ must be 
moved for to-day’ (the last day before the 
Easter recess); ‘for if we wait till the holi¬ 
days without adopting any definite steps, I 
see it is quite hopeless for me to attempt 
to persevere in the objects I have under¬ 
taken.’ The king assented to this arrange¬ 
ment, and in two hours after this interview 
Mr. Wynn, amid the enthusiastic acclama¬ 
tions of the House, moved that ‘a new 
writ be issued for the borough of Newport 
in consequence of the right bon. George 
Canning having accepted the office of First 
Lord Commissioner of the Treasury.’ 

Deserted by all his colleagues except 
four, Canning found it no easy task to fill 
up the vacancies thus created in tire 
administration. His difficulty was still 
further increased by the resignations of 
Mr. Wallace, the Master of the Mint; Sir 
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Charles Wetherell, the Attorney-general; 
and Sir John Beckett, the Judge-advocate, 
■which speedily followed. But before the 
conclusion of the Easter recess his arrange¬ 
ments regarding the chief offices in the 
Cabinet were completed, The ministers who 
adhered to Canning were Lord Harrowby, 
the President of the Council; Mr. Eobinson, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; Lord 
Bexley (Vansittart), the Chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster; and Mr. Wynne, the 
President of the India Board. Eobinson 
was created a peer, with the title of Lord 
Goderich, and made Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, with the lead of the House 
of Lords. Canning succeeded him as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Sturges 
Bourne, who had filled several offices, and 
was an intimate friend of the Premier, 
accepted tlie seals of the Home Office, 
The Duke of Portland, Canning’s brother- 
in-law, became Privy Seal in the room of 
Lord Westmoreland. Lord Dudley and 
Ward, a nobleman of rare abilities and 
accomplishments, though of somewhat 
eccentric habits, succeeded Canning at the 
Eoreign Office. Lord Anglesey, a brilliant 
cavalry officer who lost a leg at Waterloo, 
became Master-general of the Ordnance 
in the room of the Duke of Wellington. 
Sir John Copley, Master of the Eolls, not¬ 
withstanding his skirmish with the new 
premier on the Eelief Bill (‘Phillpotto non 
obstante’ as Canning said in his letter 
offering Copley the great seal) succeeded 
Lord Eldon as Lord Chancellor, and was 
raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Lyndhurst. Scarlett, the most successful 
advocate of his day, replaced Wetherell as 
Attorney-general. The Duke of Wellington’s 
feelings were so hostile to the new ministry 
that he not only resigned the Ordnance, 
but also threw up the command of the 
army, * worked upon to do it,’ Lord Palmer¬ 
ston alleges, ‘ by the old chancellor. 1 The 
king renewed his wish to become his own 
commander-in-chief, but Canning persuaded 
him to allow the office to remain vacant for 
the present. By a bold stroke of policy, 
VOL. i. 


which gave great satisfaction to the service, 
the office of Lord High Admiral was 
revived and conferred upon the Duke 
of Clarence, the king's next brother. The 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
intended for Lord Palmerston, to whom it 
was offered but declined eighteen years 
before when he accepted the secretaryship 
at War. Now, however, after long experi¬ 
ence in office he was willing to accept it 
along with a seat in the Cabinet, for the 
purpose of assisting Canning in the arduous 
task imposed upon him. A discreditable 
intrigue, however, on the part of the king, 
prevented the appointment from being 
carried into effect. Lord Palmerston him¬ 
self tells the story. 1 George IV., 1 he says, 
‘who personally hated me, did not fancy 
me as Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
wanted to have Herries in that office. 
There were questions coming on about 
palaces and crown lands which the king 
was very anxious about, and he wished 
either to have a creature of his own at the 
Exchequer, or to have the office of Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer held by the Eirst 
Lord, whose numerous occupations would 
compel him to leave details very much 
to George Harrison the secretary, and to 
Herries, auditor of the civil list* 

* The sons of Mr, Kerries have recently published 
a memoir of their father, in which they indignantly 
protest against the epithet which Palmerston applies 
to him. But there can be no manner of doubt that 
it was George IV, who prevented Palmerston's ap¬ 
pointment to the Exchequer, and that he was very 
desirous that Herries should be nominated to that 
office. There can he as little doubt that the king had 
his own ends to serve in pressing Herries on the prime 
minister. The repairs of Windsor Castle were still in 
progress. The original estimate was £300,000, but the 
expense had increased so largely that before the king’s 
death it amounted to £900,000. Buckingham House 
was still unfinished. The original estimate was 
£252,690, but it was discovered in 182S that the ex¬ 
pense already incurred exceeded £400,000, and ulti¬ 
mately an additional sum of £213,000 was required to 
complete it. The cost of erecting this palace was to 
have been paid out of the surplus land revenues of the 
Crown. But these revenues were devoted to other 
uses, and the sum of £250,000, belonging to the French 
indemnity fund, was illegally appropriated to this 
purpose. Various other costly works, undertaken to 
jilease the king,’were in progress, so that there were 
weighty reasons why George IV. was so eager to 
appoint Mr. Herries rather than Lord Palmerston. 
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Palmerston readily agreed, at Canning's 
request, to waive liis claim to the chan¬ 
cellorship of the Exchequer, and to retain 
his present office. But this did not quite 
satisfy the king, who was evidently desirous 
to get rid of Palmerston altogether; and 
a few weeks later Canning sent again 
for the Secretary at War, and offered 
liim the governorship of Jamaica. The 
king had said ‘ he knew and was sure that 
it was just the very thing he should like.’ 
‘I laughed so heartily,’ says Palmerston, 
‘ that I observed Canning looked quite put 
out, and I was obliged to grow serious 
again.’ Not long afterwards the prime 
minister sent for his colleague a third time, 
and offered him the governor-generalship 
of India. ‘I thanked him very kindly 
for his offer/ wrote the secretary in his 
autobiography, ‘assured him I was not 
insensible to the splendour of the post 
which he was now proposing, but my 
ambition was satisfied with my position at 
home. I had already, I said, declined the 
office when offered me by Lord Liverpool at 
a time when I was not in the Cabinet, and 
the same motives which influenced me 
then still operated now.’ 

A negotiation had been opened by Canning 
with the Whigs, through the medium of 
Lord Lansdowne. His lordship, whose 
influence with his party was very great, 
stipulated that the Irish government should 
be remodelled; and in spite of the declara¬ 
tion of the king that he was determined to 
have a chancellor, a lord-lieutenant, and a 
chief secretary all hostile to the Roman 
Catholic claims, the Marquis of Wellesley 
retained the office of viceroy, and Goul- 
bourn, the Chief Secretary, was forced to 
retire to make room for William Lamb 
(afterwards Viscount Melbourne), who was 
favourable to the Roman Catholic claims. 
It was understood that Tierney w T as to be 
nominated Master of the Mint, Calcraffc, 
chief commissioner of Woods and Eorests, 
and Abercromby (subsequently speaker of 
the House of Commons), Judge-advocate, 
and these appointments w T ere soon after 


carried out. Brougham, who did not wish 
office, obtained the silk gown which had 
been so meanly withheld from him at the 
instance of the king. ‘The Whigs,’ said 
Palmerston, ‘ have joined us manfully and 
in earnest, and have boldly faced all charges 
of inconsistency, declaring that they knew 
it to be impossible that the Catholic ques¬ 
tion should be made a Cabinet measure, 
and do not join us upon any such expecta¬ 
tion, but simply because they can see as 
well as Peel that the having Canning at 
the head of the Government must of itself 
necessarily give a great advantage to the 
question, and because they agree with him 
on almost all other great questions of 
foreign and domestic policy, and because 
if they did not support him he could not, 
by reason of the defection of his colleagues, 
maintain his position. Nothing can he 
more satisfactory to Canning than the 
footing on which their accession is placed.’ 
In the Lower House the Whig leaders, 
without exception, gave their cordial sup¬ 
port to the brilliant orator and adventurous 
minister who now guided the counsels of 
the nation. In the House of Peers the 
Marquis of Lausdowne, who had accepted 
a seat in the Cabinet without office. 
Lord Holland, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl 
of Carlisle, and other heads of the great 
Whig families, followed the same wise 
and generous policy. Earl Grey alone 
adopted a different course and joined the 
Tories, not only in expressing his disapproval 
of the coalition between the Ministry and 
his political friends, but in a bitter, unjust, 
and most ungenerous attack on Canning’s 
consistency and public character. 

The new Ministry' was made the object 
of the most virulent and malignant attacks 
by the friends of the ultra-Tory portion of 
the late Cabinet, and even Lord Eldon 
admits that he and his associates were dis¬ 
credited by the violent abuse which the 
younger members of the party heaped upon 
the prime minister and his colleagues. The 
most unfounded charges were brought 
against them on every possible opportunity 
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by these 'lewd fellows of the baser sort/ 
and language most scurrilous and discredit¬ 
able was employed to describe their personal 
character and conduct. * They denounced 
Canning/ says a Quarterly Reviewer, ‘ as a 
political adventurer; as if they had then 
for the first time discovered that he was 
indebted for his elevation, not to birth and 
connections, not to rank and fortune, but to 
his great talents, his rich endowments, and 
his mounting spirit; and they insulted him 
with base and unmanly cruelty upon the cir¬ 
cumstances of his family history—his aged 
mother, towards whom he ever manifested 
the most dutiful affection, being at that 
time living/ The Dnke of Newcastle, 
smarting under the failure of his uncon¬ 
stitutional attempt to intimidate the king, 
went so far in his personal malevolence as 
to call Canning ‘a profligate minister and 
an unprincipled man/ 

In such a state of excitement it was 
impossible to legislate with satisfaction 
or effect upon any of the great questions 
of the day. Notices of motions on the 
Roman Catholic question, the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, and par¬ 
liamentary reform, were withdrawn. A 
proposal to abolish the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery in bankruptcy affairs 
was rejected, as was the attempt of Mr. 
Hume to obtain the repeal of the stamp 
duty on cheap periodical publications. Two 
bills for reforming the game laws were 
thrown out by the House of Lords. The 
employment of spring-guns and man-traps 
was, however, prohibited, and some impor¬ 
tant improvements were effected by Mr. 
Peel in the criminal law. The corn-law 
bill, which had been prepared and brought 
in by the late Government, passed the 
House of Commons; but an amendment 
moved by the Duke of Wellington, that 
' foreign com in bond should not be taken 
out of bond until the average price of corn 
should have reached 66s. 3c!./ was carried 
by a majority of four votes, and proved 
fatal to the measure, which was then with¬ 
drawn by the Government. The duke was 


blamed, not without good reason, for pro¬ 
posing such an important change in a bill 
that had been prepared by the Cabinet of 
which he was a member; but it appears 
that his Grace had misunderstood a letter 
of Huskisson’s, who had expressed himself 
with culpable carelessness and ambiguity 
as to the effect of such an amendment on the 
acceptability of the measure. Canning was 
deeply indignant at the conduct of the duke; 
and in intimating to the Commons that he 
•would, at the beginning of next session, 
reintroduce the bill which had been lost, he 
made an angry attack upon the hostile 
peers, whom he accused of making ‘ a sub¬ 
ject touching the vital interests and involv¬ 
ing the prosperity of the whole community 
a ground for exciting party feelings, or exas¬ 
perating political animosities/ and wound 
up the debate by declaring that though he 
believed the Duke of Wellington meant no 
harm, he had been 1 made the instrument 
of others for their own particular views.’ 
This was the last speech which the great 
orator delivered iu the House of Commons. 
Parliament was prorogued on the 2nd of 
July, two days after it was made. 

Canning had for some time been evidently 
in ill health; and the anxiety, irritation, and 
fatigue arising out of the difficulties he had 
met with in the formation of his govern¬ 
ment and in the debates of this stormy 
session, had greatly enfeebled his frame. 
A week after the close of the session, he 
brought on an attack of cold and rheu¬ 
matism by sitting down under a tree while 
warm with walking. He became so unwell 
that he was unable to be present at the 
meeting of Council held shortly after for 
the purpose of committing the seals of the 
Home Office to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and the Frivy Seal to Lord Carlisle. On 
the 18th of July Mr. Iluskisson, who was 
also in poor health, and had been ordered 
abroad by his physicians, called to take leave 
of his chief and found him in bed. 1-Ie 
looked so ill that his colleague remarked 
that he seemed the most in need of change 
and rest, to which Mr. Canning replied, 
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1 Oli, it is only the reflection of the yellow 
linings of the curtains. Two days later 
Canning accepted an invitation to go down 
to the Diike of Devonshire’s villa at Chis¬ 
wick, where Fox spent the last days of his 
life, and somewhat strangely took possession 
of the very room in which the Whig states¬ 
man died. The pure air, quiet, and rest 
which he here enjoyed did not, as was 
hoped, recruit his enfeebled strength. On 
the 30th he waited upon the king and told 
His Majesty that ‘lie did not know what 
was the matter with him, but that he was 
ill all over.’ The king was so alarmed 
at his appearance that he sent his own 
physician to attend him; hut it was too 
late. The chill he had taken brought on 
internal inflammation, which he was too 
weak to resist, and he took to his bed on 
the 31st, which he never left again. His 
sufferings were very severe, but he bore 
them with great patience and fortitude, and 
quietly breathed his last on the 8th ol 
August, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, 
There can be little doubt that the malignity 
with which he was assailed hastened his 
end; ‘A wounded spirit who can bear?’ 

The tidings of Canning’s death produced 
an extraordinary sensation throughout the 
country. The event was regarded not merely 
as a national loss, but as a great blow to the 
cause of freedom throughout the world, and 
a relief to the friends of arbitrary power 
and intolerance. All classes of the com¬ 
munity and both political parties, even the 
very men who had maligned him, expressed 
their sorrow at his decease, and vied with 
each other in their efforts to do honour to 
his memory. His family wished his funeral 
to he private, hut they found it impossible 
to exclude the vast concourse of men of all 
ranks—princes,peers, and private individuals 
—who voluntarily swelled the procession 
that followed the remains of the great states¬ 
man and orator to their last resting place in 
Westminster Abbey. The sovereign showed 
that he, too, shared the national sorrow by 
bestowing next day a peerage on Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s widow. 


The high position of prime minister of 
Great Britain had for long years been the 
object of Mr. Canning’s ambition. lie had 
toiled for it, and intrigued for it; had borne 
in long and patient expectation the repeated 
disappointment of his hopes, when they 
seemed on the eve of being realized; had 
at one time given up that expectation in 
despair, and been on the eve of his depar¬ 
ture to assume the viceroy ship of an Eastern 
empire, and might, as Lord Brougham said, 
have' ended his life as governor of a country 
where men neither debate nor write; and 
now when he had at last attained the sum¬ 
mit of liis ambition, it was only to afford 
another example of the vanity of human 
wishes. His premiership lasted only 120 
days. 

It is admitted on all hands that Canning’s 
natural abilities were of a veiy high order; 
and they had been cultivated with great 
assiduity, so that lie was universally recog¬ 
nized as an accomplished scholar and man 
of letters, as well as a great statesman, and 
the foremost orator of his day. He was 
possessed of a lively fancy rather than a 
brilliant imagination; a retentive and ready 
memory, remarkable powers of lucid state¬ 
ment, and a ready wit, which sometimes 
did him harm, for it not only excited the 
antipathy of dull men who were the butts of 
his biting satire, but occasionally wounded 
without cause the feelings of kind and 
honest, though, perhaps, weak and sensitive 
persons. The brilliancy of his rhetoric 
not unfrequently made superficial observers 
overlook the cogency of his reasoning; hut 
his powers of argumentation were in reality 
of a very high order. Lord Holland, no 
mean or prejudiced judge, called him * the 
first logician in Europe.' ‘His argument 
went always directly to the point, and with 
so well-judged an aim, that, unlike some 
other great orators, he was never above his 
mark, Tarely if ever below it or beside it.’ 
Some of his competitors equalled him in 
acquirements, others surpassed him in poli¬ 
tical foresight and soundness of judgment; 
but there was no statesman of his day in 
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either House of Parliament whose talents 
were more suited to the deliberations and 
discussions of a legislative assembly, or 
more perfectly adapted to the position 
which he occupied. His speeches, full of 
information and cogent reasoning, set off 
with all tire advantages of a fine voice, an 
elegant person, and a graceful delivery, and 
adorned by a ready wit, sometimes dazzling, 
at other times playful, and always with ex¬ 
quisite shill adapted to his audience, were 
listened to with equal delight by the Liver¬ 
pool electors and by the House of Commons. 
With regard to his political opinions, Can¬ 
ning does not appear to have had any clear 
and distinct system of policy, or any accu¬ 
rate perception of great principles. His 
favourite maxim, ' to hold the balance 
between contending principles,' involves, 
indeed, an admission that his system was 
adapted to the exigencies of his position 
rather than to any higher standard. But 
he was willing to keep pace with the pro¬ 
gress of public opinion and of society. It 
was be who made the first imroads upon the 
old restrictive and narrow-minded policy of 
his party, both in regard to popular rights 
abroad and to affairs at home. The ultra- 
Tories, who feared and disliked him, ac¬ 
cused him of being shifty, and it must 
be admitted that lie had no reluctance to 
follow a tortuous path in order to attain 
his end. His political career shows, indeed, 
that the love of intrigue was one of his 
besetting sins; it was also the cause of some 
of his severest disappointments. The Duke 
of Wellington, who did not like Canning or 
trust,him, was yet constrained to eulogize 
his abilities and attainments in no measured 
terms. In a conversation which he had 
with Charles Gfeville, shortly after Can¬ 
ning’s death, he said, ‘Ms talents were 
astonishing, his compositions admirable— 


he possessed the art of saying exactly 
what was necessary, and passing over those 
topics on which it was not advisable to 
touch; bis fertility and resources inexhaus¬ 
tible. He thought him the finest speaker 
he ever heard; though lie prided himself 
extremely upon his compositions, lie would 
patiently endure any criticisms upon such 
papers as he submitted for the considera¬ 
tion of the Cabinet, and would allow them 
to be altered in any way that was sug¬ 
gested; he [the Duke], particularly, had 
often “cut and hacked” his papers, and 
Canning never made the least objection, 
but was always ready to adopt the sugges¬ 
tions of his colleagues. It was not so, 
however, in conversation or discussion. 
He said that Canning was usually very 
silent in the Cabinet, seldom spoke at all; 
but when he did, he maintained his opinions 
with extraordinary tenacity.’ 

It has been testified by all who enjoyed 
Mr. Canning’s intimacy, that he was singu¬ 
larly amiable and attractive in society. In 
all the relations of private life he was most 
exemplary, ‘was an excellent son to his 
humble mother,’ who died, happily for her¬ 
self, a few months before him, and was 
nowhere seen to so much advantage as 
in the bosom of his family. He was a 
warm and trusty friend; and though his 
temper , was irritable and uneasy, be was 
a placable adversary, never showing or 
cherishing a grudge against even his fiercest 
assailants. ‘lie was affable in his man¬ 
ners, easy of access, playful in conversation, 
and delightful in society,’ though, in his 
later years, he confined his social inter¬ 
course to an extremely small number of 
warmly attached friends. It need excite 
no surprise, that the untimely removal of 
such a man should have produced deep 
sorrow throughout tlie nation. 
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The death of Mr. Canning produced at first 
no change in the composition or the policy 
of his Cabinet. Lord Goderich was ap¬ 
pointed Eirst Lord of the Treasury, Hus¬ 
kisson, who was still on the Continent, and 
in very poor health, was to succeed him as 
Secretary for the Colonies, and was to lead 
the House of Commons; and Charles Grant 
was made President of the Board of Trade 
in the room of Huskisson, A great diffi¬ 
culty was felt in regard to the Chancellor¬ 
ship of the Exchequer. Huskisson, who 
was pre-eminently fitted for that office, is 
said to have been unwilling to accept it on 
account of his feeble health. Goderich 
proposed that Palmerston should take the 
Exchequer; but the king, as on the former 
occasion, was of opinion that Herries was 
the * fittest man in England for the office,’ 
and insisted on his appointment. The 
Whig members of the Cabinet, however, 
were strongly opposed to this arrangement, 
both because they thought that Herries, 

1 anti-Catholic and anti-Liberal, and a mere 
Tory clerk,’ was not qualified to discharge 
its duties, and on account of his nomination 
by the king, which they regarded as an 
unwarrantable and unconstitutional inter¬ 
ference with the privileges of the Ministiy. 

‘ The king wants Herries to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,’ wrote Lord Palmerston, 

* and the Whigs object to him pointedly, and 
Goderich wishes me. Neither party will 
give way, and there is a great probability 
of a dissolution of the Government. The 
Whigs certainly have some cause to com¬ 
plain. The king refuses, for the moment 


at least, to take in Lord Holland whom 
they proposed, and prefers Herries whom 
they reject.’ 

In this dilemma the Exchequer was 
offered in succession to Sturges Bourne, 
Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
and Tierney, Master of the Mint; but 
neither of them was willing to undertake 
the responsibilities of that office, and Her¬ 
ries was at last appointed, as the king had 
insisted from the first. Lord Lansdowne 
was so strongly dissatisfied with this pro¬ 
cedure that he resigned the Seals of the 
Home Office; but was induced, at the ear¬ 
nest request of the king, to withdraw his 
resignation. Lord Harrowby made way for 
the Duke of Portland as President of the 
Council, Lord Carlisle became Privy Seal, 
and Lord Holland was made Chancellor 
of the Ducliy of Lancaster. After these 
arrangements were concluded, the Ministry 
resolved to invite the Duke of Wellington 
to resume his office of commander-in-chief 
of the army. Lord Palmerston, says Lord 
Anglesey, who was sent to make the offer, 
* travelled without stopping, arrived at some 
country house iu the west, where the duke 
was staying, about three iu the morning, 
found the duke iu full uniform, just come 
home from a fancy ball, obtained his imme¬ 
diate acceptance, and arrived with it at 
Windsor on the memorable day iu August, 
when Lord William Bentinck also was 
present to be sworn in governor-general of 
India. Lord Anglesey said to us, “Well, 
gentlemen, I have done what you sent me 
to do; I have brought you the Duke of 
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Wellington’s acceptance as commander-in- 
chief ; and, mark my -words, as sure as you 
are alive he will trip up all your heels 
before six months are over your heads.” 
Before the six months were well over the 
duke was in, and our heels were up.’ 

The Duke of Wellington’s resumption 
of his office as commander-in-chief was 
not regarded with satisfaction by lord 
Eldon and other ultra-Tories, who clearly 
saw that the step was fitted to strengthen the 
administration. The duke himself admitted 
that their friends were justified in con¬ 
sidering the arrangement * a great gain ’ to 
the Government; but he pleaded that the 
office was not connected with politics, and 
that ‘he took command of the army as of 
an army in the field, notwithstanding polit¬ 
ical differences of opinion.’ But it was 
said, as Lord Eldon predicted, ‘ If it does 
not connect him with Ministers, why did 
he not keep it under Minister Canning?’ 
and to this pertinent question no satisfac¬ 
tory answer could be returned. The entire 
state of affairs did not bode well for the 
permanence of this ill-assorted Govern¬ 
ment ; but the recess was at hand, which 
afforded them time to settle in their places, 
and to set the administrative machine 
smoothly in motion. 

The efforts of the Greeks to liberate 
themselves from the Turkish yoke were 
continued with varying success; but, on the 
whole, they maintained their ground, though 
their internal dissensions were more in¬ 
jurious to their cause than the attacks of 
the Turkish Government. ‘The members 
of tire executive,’ says Mr. Gordon, ‘with 
the exception of Zainias, were no better 
than public robbers. Every corner of the 
Morea was torn to pieces by obscure civil 
contests, and hardly any revenue came into 
the Treasury.’ The Greek cause, however, 
had from the first excited sympathy through¬ 
out Western Europe; and now that their 
struggle for independence was seen to be 
something more than a mere transient 
insurrection, subscriptions were raised in 
their behalf in Great Britain, Trance, Ger¬ 


many, and Switzerland, which procured for 
them much-needed supplies of ammunition 
and military stores. A number of enthusi¬ 
astic volunteers also went to the assistance 
of the patriots, and rendered them import¬ 
ant service, for which they received little 
gratitude. The most eminent of these 
‘P hilli p.!lanes’ was Lord Byron, whose health 
was severely injured by the mental anxiety 
caused by the intrigues and dissensions of 
the Greek leaders, and their turbulence and 
rapacity and fraud; and an attack of fever, 
which his reduced strength was not able to 
resist, carried him off on the 19tli of April, 
1824. 

The failure of three campaigns having 
convinced the Sultan that his own fleets 
and armies were incapable of suppressing 
the rebellion of the Greeks, he delegated 
the task of subduing them to Mehemet Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt, promising that in the event 
of his success in recovering the country 
it should be added to his pashalate. The 
ambitious views of the Egyptian viceroy 
induced him readily to listen to the pro¬ 
posals of his nominal superior; and in the 
beginning of August he sent his step-son, 
Ibrahim, with a fleet of 400 sail, having on 
board 17,000 troops and a strong train of 
artillery, to crush the insurgent Greeks. 
The patriots succeeded, however, in main¬ 
taining their ground, even against this 
powerful armament; and Ibrahim at last 
thought himself fortunate in escaping to 
Crete, in the beginning of December, with 
the loss of two fine frigates and four brigs 
of war blown up by Greek fire-ships, fifty 
transports taken or sunk, and 4000 seamen 
killed ot drowned, besides several thousands 
who died of disease. 

The greatest difficulty which the Greeks 
had to encounter was the want of money. 
So long as their troops were ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, and not paid at all, it was impos¬ 
sible for them to keep the field. In 
ordeT to assist them in this emergency 
certain gentlemen in London, styling them¬ 
selves the Greek Committee, along with 
the Greek deputies, negotiated a loan for 
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them in February, 1824. The nominal 
amount was £800,000, of which only 
£280,000 found its way to Greece, the rest 
having been swallowed up in interest, com¬ 
mission, and other charges. A second loan, 
nominally of £2,000,000, was placed in 
the market, which was subscribed for at 
fifty-five per cent., and produced nearly 
£1,200,000, but was even more scanda¬ 
lously diverted and misapplied. It is humi¬ 
liating that the names of a number of 
prominent Radical members of Parliament 
and their friends appear among those who 
contrived to realize large sums, under the 
plea of commissions, out of the money 
which ought to have been devoted to the 
cause of Greek independence. 

The principal object for which the loan 
was required was to build and equip a 
squadron to be placed under the command 
of the celebrated naval hero, Lord Cochrane. 
But the funds had been so scandalously mis¬ 
managed that nine-tenths of the £2,000,000 
never reached the Greek Government; and 
all that they received in return for this 
enormous expenditure was a sixty-gun 
frigate and a badly constructed steam-boat, 
both of which arrived too late to be of any 
material service. 

In 1825 the Turkish troops invaded 
Greece from the north, while Ibrahim Pasha 
simultaneously landed a powerful army at 
Modon, on the south-west of the Korea, and 
laid siege to Navarino, which capitulated 
on the 18th of May. He then marched 
into the interior, burning the villages and 
laying waste the country. The Turkish 
army was meanwhile engaged in besieg¬ 
ing the strong town of Missolonghi, at the 
northwest of Greece, near the entrance to 
the Gulf of Lepanto. The garrison made a 
gallant resistance, and the Turkish com¬ 
mander, Redschid Pasha, after the siege had 
lasted more than six months, was on the 
eve of abandoning the enterprise, when 
Ibrahim Pasha came to liis assistance in 
the month of November. His most vigorous 
assaults, however, were constantly repulsed, 
and the siege would have ended in total 


failure if he had not, at a great expense of 
life, succeeded at last in cutting off the 
communication of the garrison with the sea, 
by which they received supplies of pro¬ 
visions. Starvation then accomplished what 
arms could not achieve. After everything 
eatable, wholesome or unwholesome, had 
been consumed, a portion of the garrison 
cut their way through the lines of the 
Turks and escaped. The greater part of 
the remainder fell in the conflict or were 
massacred in the streets; and 3000 or 4000 
women and children, the survivors of the 
inhabitants, were taken prisoners and sold 
into slavery. 

The heroic defence of Missolonghi 
roused a feeling of enthusiastic sympathy 
in Western Europe in favour of the Greek 
cause; and not less than £70,000 was 
subscribed in 1826 to assist the patriots 
in their struggle. The royal families of 
Sweden, Bavaria, and Prussia, and the king 
of France, were among the contributors. 
In 1827 Ibrahim invaded the country of 
the Mainotes; but having been baffled in 
every attempt to penetrate their mountain 
fastnesses, he had to limit his operations 
to ravaging the open country and burning 
the villages. The Greeks meanwhile were 
torn by internal dissensions; but a tem¬ 
porary reconciliation was effected between 
the adverse parties through the exertions 
of Lord Cochrane, Captain Hamilton of the 
Cambrian, and General Church, an English¬ 
man who had served in the Greek corps 
which the British Government maintained 
in the Ionian islands, and who arrived by in¬ 
vitation at this time. Count Capo d' Istrias, 
who enjoyed the confidence of Russia, was 
elected president of Greece for seven years. 
General Church was appointed commander 
of the land forces, and Lord Cochrane 
admiral of the fleet. A force of nearly 
19,000 men was collected at Salamis and 
the Piraeus, from the Morea, the Isles, and 
Western Greece; and it was resolved to 
make a desperate effort to relieve the 
citadel of Athens. But the troops were 
undisciplined and every way unreliable. 
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They engaged without orders in a fight in 
which Karaiskaki, their harvest leader, 
was killed, and his troops became utterly 
demoralized. A battle took place on the 
6th of May on the plain of Athens, which 
ended in the entire defeat of the Greeks, 
who lost 2500 men lei lied or taken prisoners. 
Those who escaped took refuge in the 
mountains. Lord Cochrane had to throw 
himself into the sea and swim to his ship. 
The citadel capitulated; but through the 
mediation of the Trench admiral, De Ligny, 
the lives of the garrison were spared, and 
they were permitted to go where they 
pleased on laying down their arms. General 
Church held for some time his strong 
position at the Phalerus with 3000 men. 
But desertion and insubordination daily 
increased; and at last, finding that some 
of the Greek officers were selling to the 
enemy the provisions intended for their 
own troops, he quitted his fortified camp 
and retired to iEgina. The Greek army 
had thus ceased to exist, and the only 
fortified places remaining in their possession 
were Jfauplia and the Acrocorinthus. 

But at the moment when the cause of the 
patriots was at the lowest ebb and seemed 
utterly hopeless, relief came from an unex¬ 
pected quarter. The British Government, 
though maintaining a strict neutrality in the 
contest, had throughout heartily sympath¬ 
ized with the efforts of the Greeks to regain 
their independence; and in February, 1826, 
the Duke of Wellington was despatched 
on a mission to St. Petersburg, to mediate 
between the CzaT and the Porte, and to 
endeavour to effect a settlement of the 
Greek question. After some discussion a 
protocol was formally agreed upon, under 
which it was proposed that Greece should 
become a dependency of the Turkish em¬ 
pire, paying a fixed tribute, but governed 
by rulers of its own selection, and should 
enjoy complete liberty of conscience and 
freedom of trade. The protocol was con¬ 
verted into a treaty, to which France was a 
party. It was signed at London, July 6th, 
1827, and bound the consenting parties to 

VOL. i. 


put an end to the sanguinary contest 
between the Turks and the Greeks, and 
to employ force to secure that end if the 
Sultan should refuse to listen to the advice 
of the three contracting powers. The 
Greeks readily agreed to the proposed 
armistice; but no answer was returned by 
the Porte, within the stipulated time of 
fifteen days, to the formal note of the 
ambassadors of the signatories to the treaty. 
It was then asked for and given verbally 
to the effect, that the Sultan refused to 
recognize any right of interference between 
him and his rebellious subjects. Intimation 
was then given of the secret clause of the 
treaty, by which the high contracting powers 
engaged ‘ to exert all the means which cir¬ 
cumstances may suggest to their prudence 
to obtain the immediate effect of the 
armistice.' The Porte, however, doggedly 
adhered to its determination to admit no 
interference in its contest with the in¬ 
surgent Greeks; and by way of practical 
reply to the threat that a suspension of 
hostilities would be enforced by the allies, 
active preparations were made to repel 
force by force. Horses and provisions 
were brought into Constantinople from the 
country, the castles and batteries on the 
Bosporus and Dardanelles were furnished 
with additional cannon and with supplies 
of ammunition, arms, and stores. The 
training of troops under the eye of the 
Sultan himself, or his vizier, was carried on 
with unceasing activity, and the capital 
seemed about to he turned into a camp. 

The British fleet in the Mediterranean 
was at this time under the command of 
Sir Edward Codrington, who had seen a 
good deal of service, and had been made 
a Knight Companion of the Bath for 
his bravery at the battle of Trafalgar, 
where he commanded the Orion. After the 
treaty of London was signed, he received 
instructions from the Government that if 
the Porte should refuse to grant an armistice 
he was, in concert with the French and 
Piussian admirals, to intercept all supplies 
of arms or men sent by sea against Greece 
41 
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either from Turkey or Egypt. Similar 
orders hacl been given to De Ligny, the 
French admiral, and to Admiral Iieideu 
who commanded the Russian fleet. 

At this juncture the Egyptian fleet, con¬ 
sisting of ninety-two sail, including forty-one 
transports, eleven of which were armed, 
arrived in the More a. The time fixed for the 
answer of the Porte to the demand of 
the allies had not yet expired, consequently 
the British admiral had no right to inter¬ 
cept these auxiliaries; but he hailed Ibrahim, 
informed him of the negotiations going on 
at Constantinople, and offered him a safe- 
conduct if he thought fit to return to Egypt. 
If, however, he chose to enter the harbour 
of Ravarmo, where the Turkish fleet lay at 
anchor, he must distinctly understand that 
any of his ships attempting to leave it would 
be driven back. Ibrahim chose the latter 
alternative, and accordingly entered the 
harbour, one of the best and most capacious 
in Greece. 

For some time the Egyptian commander 
occupied himself in landing the troops 
(5000 in number) on board his ships, and 
in making preparations to resume hos¬ 
tilities in the Morea; but on the 21st of 
September he resolved to ascertain whether 
the British admiral would carry Ms threats 
into execution, and sent out a division of 
the Turkish fleet under the command of the 
Capitan Bey. He was immediately warned 
back by Codrington, but replied that he 
would receive no orders except from Ibra¬ 
him, and seemed determined to hold on 
liis course. At this critical moment, how¬ 
ever, the French fleet appeared in the offing, 
and the Capitan Bey, perceiving the danger 
of resistance, returned to port. 

Anxious to prevent any violation of the 
armistice without having recourse to force, 
the British and French admirals obtained 
an interview with Ibrahim on the 25tli 
of September, explained to him the posi¬ 
tion of affairs, informed him that they had 
received instructions to stop the effusion of 
blood, and were prepared to compel by force 
of amis, if necessary, the belligerents to 


abstain from hostilities. The Egyptian 
commander pleaded the peremptory orders 
of Ms sovereign to finish the war in the 
Morea, but agreed, in the altered circum¬ 
stances, to send to Constantinople for fresh 
instructions; ample facilities having at 
the same time been allowed him for the 
victualling of his sMps. Trusting to this- 
engagement, the French and British admirals 
sailed, the former to Milo, the latter to 
Zante, to obtain fresh provisions for their 
fleet, and Codrington found it necessary to 
send some of his sMps to Malta for that 
purpose—a French and an English frigate 
being left to watch the harbour and the 
movements of the Turks. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the absence of the allied fleet, 
Ibrahim on the 30th of September sent out 
a detachmeut of Ms vessels with orders to 
make for Patras, on which Lord Cochrane 
had made a descent. Intelligence of this 
violation of the agreement was brought to 
Codrington on the 2nd of October, while 
anchored in Zante Roads. He immediately 
put to sea with the four vessels which were 
at hand, and soon discovered the Turkish 
fleet, consisting of seven frigates, nine cor¬ 
vettes, and nineteen brigs, sailing along the 
coast of the MoTea. A message was sent 
to the Turkish commander that he would 
not he allowed to proceed; and its effect 
having been accelerated by several shots 
fired across the bows of Ms vessels, they 
turned and, escorted by the British ships, 
set sail for the port they had quitted. In a 
short time a second division of the Turkish 
fleet appeared, and their united force con¬ 
sisted of forty-nine vessels, mounting 1270 
guns. But notwithstanding tMs great 
superiority, they did not venture to dispute 
the orders of the British admiral, and the 
whole body returned to Navarino. So 
determined, however, was the Egyptian 
commandeT to escape from Ms confinement 
that, taking advantage of the dark and 
stormy night of October 3, he made another 
attempt to reach Patras with a portion of 
Ms fleet; hut they were detained by head¬ 
winds off Cape Patras, and on the 5th were 
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compelled for the tliird time to retrace 
their course. Ibrahim was so enraged at 
the failure of his reiterated attempts to 
relieve Patras, that he let loose his ven¬ 
geance on the defenceless inhabitants of 
the Morea. Arranging his army in three 
divisions, he laid waste the whole district 
with fire and sword. Not only armed 
men, but women and children were merci¬ 
lessly put to death, their houses were 
burned, and even the fruit trees torn up 
by the roots, in order to complete the 
devastation of the country. The miserable 
survivors of this horrible massacre fled for 
refuge and concealment to the caves in the 
mountains in a state of starvation, having 
only a little boiled grass for food. 

Admiral Codrington, who had now been 
joined by the French and Eussian squadrons, 
as well as by the whole of his own ships, 
on receiving notice of Ibrahim’s conduct, 
resolved, in conjunction with his colleagues, 
to put a stop to these atrocities. The three 
admirals met ou board the Asia, the British 
flag-ship, on the 18th of October, to con¬ 
sider what should be done. It was painfully 
evident that the presence of the allied 
fleet at Navarino would not protect the 
Greeks from the shocking barbarities of 
the Turkish troops. It was equally clear 
that the continuance of the blockade 
throughout the winter would be not only 
difficult and expensive, but probably im¬ 
practicable, since stormy weather might 
compel the ships to withdraw, leaving 
Ibrahim at liberty to convey his devastating 
troops to different points, both of the main¬ 
land and of the islands. It was therefore 
resolved that the allied fleets should ‘ take 
a position in Navarino, in order to renew 
to Ibrahim propositions which, entering 
into the spirit of the treaty, were evidently 
to the advantage of the Porte itself. 1 There 
can be little doubt that it was their inten¬ 
tion, if the Turkish commander refused to 
desist from his brutal warfare, not to con¬ 
tent themselves with a mere demonstration, 
but to attack and destroy his fleet. 

On the afternoon of the 20th of October, 


the allied fleet stood into the harbour-. The 
strictest orders had been given that not a shot 
should be fired, unless the other side should 
begin hostilities. But it was evident that 
the Turks believed that the allies came 
with hostile intentions. They had moored 
their fleet in the form of a crescent to 
receive the expected attack, and were 
supported by powerful batteries placed on 
the headlands of the bay. As Codrington 
wished to offer peaceful proposals in the 
first instance at least, lie did not imitate 
the manoeuvre of Nelson at Aboukir Bay, 
and attempt to sail round one of the flanks 
of the Turkish ships and assail them in the 
rear, but led the combined fleet, ranged in 
two columns, into the centre of the crescent. 
No attempt was made to hinder this move¬ 
ment; but after the vessels had cast anchor 
the Turks, probably under some mistaken 
impression, fired on a boat of the Dart¬ 
mouth, and killed a lieutenant and several 
of the men. The Dartmouth opened a fire of 
musketry in return, to cover the retreat 
of her boat’s crew. The French admiral 
joined in it; a cannon shot was fired at his 
flag-ship, and it replied with a broadside. 
The action soon became general, and was 
continued with great spirit for four hours. 
When it ended the Turkish and Egyptian 
fleets were completely destroyed, and the 
bay was covered with their wrecks. Thirty- 
seven of their disabled ships were set on 
fire and blown up by the Turks themselves; 
only a few of the smaller vessels escaped 
into the inner harbour. ‘Out of a fleet 
composed of sixty men-of-war,' wrote 
Codrington, ‘ there remain only one frigate 
and fifteen smaller vessels in a state ever 
to be put again to sea.’ The loss of the 
Turks and Egyptians was very heavy; in 
two of their ships alone two-thirds of their 
crews were killed or wounded. The allied 
loss amounted to fi26. The severest casu¬ 
alties were sustained by the British, who 
had 70 killed, including Captain Bathurst 
who commanded the Genoa, and 189 
wounded. The French had a loss of 43 
killed, and 144 wounded. 
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Ibrahim, finding liis communications 
■with Egypt cut off, agreed to evacuate 
the Morea, leaving, according to stipulation, 
about 8000 troops in Patras, Modon, Coron, 
Mavarino, and Castel Torneso. But in 
order to prevent a renewal of hostilities 
between the Greeks and Turks, it was 
found necessary to send a French army to 
the Morea, in the autumn, to take possession 
of these five fortresses. 

The tidings of the battle of Navarino 
came like a thunder-clap on the divided and 
tottering administration of Lord Goderich. 
Composed, as it was, of three discordant 
elements—the ultra-Tories, liberal Tories, 
and the Whigs—which only the powerful 
hand of Canning kept in anything like 
harmony, it had nearly fallen to pieces on 
his death. Though patched up for a time, 
it had with difficulty been kept together 
even for a few months under the feeble 
and vacillating rule of Goderich; and any 
important question either of foreign or 
domestic policy was almost certain to sepa¬ 
rate its discordant materials. As might 
have been expected, the Cabinet could 
not agree upon the measures to be taken 
in consequence of the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet at Navarino. Palmerston 
and the other friends of Canning were dis¬ 
posed to regard it as a fortunate event and 
to let matters take their course, preserving 
a neutral attitude while Fiussia still farther 
humiliated the Porte. Another section 
blamed Codrington for his rashness and 
precipitancy, and were disposed to support 
the Turks rather than the Greek rebels. 
While the Ministers were thus at a loss 
what course to pursue, the king and the 
Duke of Clarence, Lord High Admiral, cut 
the knot at once by rewarding Codring¬ 
ton and his officers for their gallantly in 
the action. Three days after the news 
of the victory reached England it was 
announced in the Gazette that the Grand 
Cross of the Bath had been bestowed upon 
the admiral, and that eleven of his officers 
had been made Companions of the Bath 
in recognition of their services at Navarino. 


The Emperor of Eussia and the King of 
France also bestowed thanks and high 
honours on the British admiral; and though 
there were great differences of opinion 
respecting the treaty of London itself, all 
parties united in their commendation of 
the energy and bravery of the officers who 
had been appointed to carry into effect the 
policy of the Cabinet. 

The days of the Government, however, 
were numbered. The Premier was a per¬ 
son of considerable accomplishments, but 
his want of energy and firmness totally 
unfitted him for the position in which, 
unfortunately for himself as well as for 
the country, he had been placed by the 
king. Ilis facile disposition allowed His 
Majesty to interfere with the patronage 
of the administration in a manner alike 
unconstitutional and unprecedented, and 
which both humiliated and weakened the 
Government. On the 8th of December 
he had personally recommended that the 
Marquis of Wellesley and Lord Holland 
should be added to the Cabinet—an accession 
which would have added greatly to the 
debating power of the Government and to 
their political weight in the eyes of the 
country. The king, however, refused his 
consent. A few days later Goderich sub¬ 
mitted the same proposal in a letter—which 
was seen by Huskisson and Lord Lansdowne 
—begging permission to retire unless it 
were adopted. But he added a postscript 
which they did not see, to the effect that 
domestic circumstances rendered him some¬ 
what incapable of continuing to discharge 
the duties of his office. The king took no 
notice of the proposal respecting Lords 
Wellesley and Holland; but treating the 
postscript as the only thing of importance 
in the letter, expressed his regret that 
domestic circumstances, over which the 
king had no control, compelled Goderich 
to retire; and said he would think of the 
means of relieving him. Ho accordingly 
sent for Lord Harrowby, who, however, 
firmly declined the premiership on the plea 
of ill-health. Goderich was then induced to 
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withdraw his resignation in the hope that 
some satisfactory arrangement could be 
made as to Lords Wellesley and Holland. 

Scarcely, however, was this rent patched 
up when another and a more serious one 
broke out, in consequence of a quarrel 
between Huskisson and llerries respecting 
the nomination of the chairman of the 
finance committee appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the revenue. Some 
negotiations had taken place with Earl 
Spencer to secure Lord Altkorp for chair¬ 
man ; but by some oversight nothing had 
been said to Herries on the subject. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had a 
pretty lofty notion of his own merits, 
which no one shared except the king, was 
very indignant at the neglect with which 
he had been treated, and expressed his 
disapproval of Althorp’s nomination. The 
matter remained in abeyance while the 
Government seemed about to fall to pieces, 
but was re-opened as soon as Goderich 
resumed the premiership. Herries inti¬ 
mated that he would retire from office if 
Althorp’s appointment should be carried 
into effect; while on the other hand 
Huskisson, who was mainly responsible 
for it, assured the prime minister that 
he would resign if Althorp were not 
appointed chairman of the finance com¬ 
mittee. Goderich was at his wit’s end 
what to do in these circumstances; and 
the miserable dissension ended in the over- 
tlirow of his Government—thus fulfilling 
Lord Palmerston’s remark in his Auto¬ 
biography, that 'the king had thrown 
Herries like a live shell into the Cabinet 
to explode and blow us all up.’ ‘ Instead 
of going to the king,’ he continues, 'and 
saying, “Sire, Mr. Huskisson and Mr. 
Herries have differed and cannot serve 
together, and therefore I propose to you to 
appoint A B instead of one or the other,” 
Goderich stated the quarrel, the impossi¬ 
bility of the two going on as colleagues, 
and led the king to understand that lie 
had no advice to give, and did not know 
what to do. But the king knew very well 


what he had to do; he bid Goderich go 
home and take care of himself, and keep 
himself quiet; and he immediately sent 
for the Duke of Wellington to form a 
government.’ Lord Palmerston, however, 
has omitted to mention that the king 
ordered Goderich to send the chancellor 
to him, and that he recommended His 
Majesty to send for the Duke of Wellington 
—an advice winch the king was nothing 
loath to follow. Thus, through the sheer 
incompetency of its chief, the Goderich 
administration came to an appropriate and 
ignominious end. 

When the Duke of Wellington undertook 
to form a Government, he was informed by 
the king that he was free to apply to any 
public man except Earl Grey, against 
whom His Majesty entertained a bitter 
grudge; ‘ that the Reman Catholic ques¬ 
tion was not to bo made a Cabinet ques¬ 
tion ;’ and 'that there was to be a Protestant 
lord chancellor, a Protestant lord-lieu¬ 
tenant, and a Protestant chancellor in 
Ireland,’ meaning, of course, that the per¬ 
sons appointed to these offices should be 
hostile to the Roman Catholic claims. 
Peel agreed with Wellington in thinking 
that it was impossible to form an efficient 
Ministry from Tories of the Eldon school, 
and that it was therefore very important to 
secure the co-operation of the Canningite 
members of the late Government. A nego¬ 
tiation was accordingly opened with Hus¬ 
kisson, who, however, had great hesitation 
in accepting the offers made to him. In 
his first grief on the death of Canning 
he had declared, that ‘ no power on earth 
should ever induce him to unite in office 
with those whom he considered as the 
destroyer of his friend.’ His 'wounds/ 
he said, ‘ were too green, and too fresh, to 
admit of his serving in the same Cabinet 
with those who had deserted the service of 
the country at the time his friend's admin¬ 
istration was formed/ The Whigs were 
most anxious that Huskisson should refuse, 
and he was not without misgivings that 
his services were required as a matter of 
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necessity rather than of choice. But, on the 
other hand, the inducements held out to 
h im were very tempting. He was assured 
that the Roman Catholic question should 
be, as before, an open question; that the 
Greek treaty should be faithfully executed; 
that his own principles of trade should be 
acted upon, and Charles Grant continued 
as President of the Board of Trade, as a 
pledge and security that this should be 
done; that his friends Palmerston, Dudley, 
and Grant should, along with himself, have 
seats in the Cabinet; that William Lamb 
should continue as Irish Secretary, as a 
guarantee that an impartial system should 
be pursued towards the Roman Catholics; 
and finally, that Eldon and Westmoreland, 
as the representatives of the extreme sec¬ 
tion of the Tories, should be excluded from 
the Cabinet. 

Huskisson was at this time very unwell, 
and Palmerston, Dudley, Lamb, Binning 
{afterwards Earl of Haddington), and Grant, 
met at bis bouse to take these proposals 
into consideration. After a full and careful 
consideration, it was resolved that the offer 
should be accepted. ‘We did accept it, 
therefore,’ says Palmerston, ‘not as indi¬ 
viduals, but as a party representing the 
principles, and consisting of the friends of 
Mr. Canning.’ They were greatly blamed 
at the time for this step, not only by the 
Whigs, whom, it was alleged, they rather 
shabbily abandoned, but also by Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s relations ; and Lady Canning wrote 
a strong letter to Huskisson, reproaching 
him for joining her husband’s murderers.’ 
His acceptance of office, however, in the 
circumstances was approved by the oldest 
and most valued friends of Mr. Canning, 
though the result showed that it would 
have been better, both for his own repu¬ 
tation and the interests of his party, if 
he had declined all connection with the 
Wellington Cabinet. 

The Government thus constructed con¬ 
tained five members of the late Cabinet— 
Lyndlmrst, the Chancellor; Dudley, Foreign 
Secretary; Huskisson, Colonial Secretary; 


Charles Grant, President of the Board of 
Trade; and Palmerston, Secretary-at-M ar. 
Of the anti-Catholic members of the old 
Liverpool administration, who now resumed 
their places, the duke himself took the Trea¬ 
sury, Peel returned to the Home Office, Lord 
Bathurst became President of the Council, 
and Goulbourn Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. Wellington did not share the 
opinion of the king, that Kerries was ' the 
fittest man in England ’ for the latter office, 
and relegated him with little ceremony to 
the mastership of the Mint. Charles Wynn 
was replaced by Lord Melville at the India 
Board, the Earl of Aberdeen was appointed 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
Lord Ellenborough, son of the celebrated 
judge, became Lord Privy Seal. The 
Goderich Cabinet had agreed to recom¬ 
mend the Marquis of Anglesey to be 
successor of the Marquis of Wellesley 
as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; and as 
the duke liad a personal liking for his 
old companion in arms, who was also a 
favourite with the king and the army, the 
appointment was carried into effect. The 
composition of the Cabinet gave great 
dissatisfaction to the old Tory party, who 
had expected nothing short of a purely 
Protestant administration, from which not 
only the Whigs, but the friends of Can¬ 
ning should be excluded. Lord Eldon was 
mortified at not being offered the office 
of President of the Council, and did not 
conceal his soreness at the slight put upon 
him. ‘ The Ministry,’ he said, ‘ was better 
than the last, but not what was wished or 
expected;’ and he told Wellington himself, 
in very plain and strong terms, that he 
thought it a very bad one. ‘ It grieves me 
to think,* wrote Lord Sidmouth, ‘ that an 
opportunity of forming an administration, 
which would have given entire satisfaction 
to the country, has been lost. The admis¬ 
sions and the omissions are deeply to be 
deplored.’ ‘ Any Ministry,’ wrote the Duke 
of Newcastle, ‘ which excludes Lord Eldon, 
and includes Mr. Huskisson, cannot gain 
my confidence.’ 
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These fossilized specimens of the bygone 
school of politicians were utterly blind to 
the signs of the times, and failed to see, 
what was sufficiently plain to the Duke of 
Wellington, that it was now impossible to 
cany on the Government without making 
some concessions, both as regarded men and 
measures, to the spirit of the age. The 
administration, in reality, differed very little 
in its composition from that of which Lord 
Liverpool had been so long the head. 
If Eldon was absent on the one side, so 
was Canning on the other, and Lyndhurst, 
the new chancellor, professed to hold the 
same views on the Iioman Catholic ques¬ 
tion as his predecessor. But as soon as the 
machine was set in motion, it became evi¬ 
dent that, though the conductors were the 
same, another spirit had been put into them, 
and the new wine speedily burst the old 
bottles. 

The nomination of the finance commit¬ 
tee, which had caused so much mischief 
to the late Government, was amicably 
settled, and Sir Henry Parnell, who along 
with considerable knowledge of financial 
affairs held liberal views on general ques¬ 
tions, was appointed chairman. Although 
the battle of Jfavarino was termed in the 
royal speech, at the opening of the session, 
an * untoward event ’—an expression which 
excited a good deal of angry criticism—no 
change of policy was made respecting 
Greece. ‘ The king’s treaties,’ the Premier 
said, ‘must be observed.’ The corn-law 
bill, which, had been withdrawn last session 
in consequence of the amendment carried 
by the Duke of Wellington, caused so much 
discussion among the ministers that it had 
nearly broken up the Cabinet. In the end 
the principle of the former bill was adopted; 
but an increase was made on the duty 
when 200,000 quarters should have been 
imported in twelve weeks, the average 
being above 60s., and the measure thus 
altered, but not improved, was carried by 
large majorities. The proposal to repeal 
the Corporation and Tests Acts was a much 
more important and trying question, and 


showed how far the Parliament and the 
country had advanced beyond the narrow¬ 
minded and restrictive principles on which 
the legislature and the Government had 
long acted. 

The Corporation Act, passed in 1661, in 
glaring violation of the famous declaration 
which Charles II. made at Breda, enacted 
that 'no person shall ever hereafter be 
placed, elected, or chosen into any corpora¬ 
tion that shall not, within one year next 
before such election, have taken the sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, according to the 
rites of the Church of England.’ The Test 
Act dated from 1671, and was intended to 
incapacitate Eornan Catholics from holding 
any public office or place of trust in the 
kingdom. It provided that any person 
who shall take any office, civil or military, 
or shall receive any salary, pay, fee, or 
wages by reason of any patent of Ilis 
Majesty, or shall be admitted into the 
family of His Majesty, shall receive the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, after 
the manner of the Church of England, 
within three months after their admittance 
into the said office. Any person convicted 
of offending against this act was disabled 
from ever after suing in any court of law 
or equity; from becoming guardian to any 
child, or executor or administrator to any 
person; from profiting by any legacy or 
deed of gift, or from bearing any office 
within England or Wales; and in addi¬ 
tion to these incapacities, was to forfeit. 
£500. All Scotsmen settled in England 
and holding any offices there, whether 
members of the Established Church or 
Seeeders, were subjected to the penalties 
of these laws. So were Dissenters who 
hold any shares in the Bank of England, 
or in the East India, Bussia, or South Sea 
Companies, ot in any of the Insurance Com¬ 
panies. Dissenters could not be governors 
of hospitals assisted by Act of Parliament, 
or of work-houses, or poor-houses, or houses 
of industry. They were prohibited in most 
cases from acting as commissioners or 
trustees of any sort. They were excluded 
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from being vestrymen, or from holding the 
meanest offices in corporations, as well as 
from important offices in the public service. 
There was scarcely any public position too 
high or too low to escape the sweep of 
these obnoxious laws. All persons acting 
under royal charters were obliged by the 
Test Act to receive the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper after the manner of the 
Church of England, All non-commissioned 
officers, and the commissioned officers in 
the army; all excisemen, custom-liouse 
officers, and tide-masters; even all pro¬ 
prietors of mail coaches, persons letting 
out post-horses, retailers of perfumery and 
vendors of quack medicines, as persons 
holding places of trust under His Majesty, 
or those deriving their authority from him, 
were by law bound to receive the com¬ 
munion. Even persons who had licenses 
to sell ale were at one time compelled 
to receive the sacrament according to 
the form mentioned. Apart from the 
injustice of these penal statutes, and the 
hardships they inflicted, their profanity 
and impiety merited the severest con¬ 
demnation. Men of infidel sentiments, 
and leading grossly immoral lives, were 
compelled to profane the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in order to qualify them¬ 
selves for admission to office; and this was 
done with a contempt of common decency 
fitted to shock every right-thinking person, 
whatever his religions principles might be. 
Dr, Somerville, of Jedburgh, when he was 
in London, commissioned by the General 
Assembly to endeavour to obtain the 
abolition of this profanation of a sacred 
ordinance, was informed on good authority 
that a disreputable curate, with a dirty 
surplice, used to be in waiting at stated 
hours in St. Martin’s chapel, provided with 
communion elements to he administered to 
those persons who had occasion to receive 
the wages or pay due to them from the 
Government. 

The Test Act—unjust and oppressive 
as it was in itself—was for many years 
perverted into an engine of even greater 


injustice than its authors intended, It was 
quite customary to nominate Dissenters to 
corporate offices, because it was known that 
they could not qualify themselves to execute 
them ; and bye-laws inflicting penalties on 
those who refused to serve were made for the 
express purpose of enriching corporations 
at their expense. The Mansion House of 
the city of London, the first stone of which 
was laid in 1739, was built from the produce 
of these unjust exactions. This system of 
fraudulent oppression was at length over¬ 
thrown by the decision of a court of justice. 
An action was brought by the Chamber- 
lain of London against Allan Evans, Esq., 
a Dissenter, for the penalty of £600 for 
refusing to serve the office of sheriff of the 
city of London; but the House of Lords, 
to whose tribunal it was carried in the last 
resort, decided unanimously in 1767 that 
Dissenters who could not conscientiously 
take the sacrament in obedience to the test 
laws were excused from serving corporate 
offices. 

Since that period the Corporation and 
Test Acts ceased to be practically enforced. 
An annual bill of indemnity was passed, 
remitting the penalty incurred by a viola¬ 
tion of these penal statutes, provided that 
the test was taken before a certain day; 
and then another indemnity act followed, 
protecting fresh offenders after the last- 
mentioned day. This mode of mitigating 
an intolerable grievance did not, however, 
satisfy either the actual sufferers or the 
friends of religious liberty; and vigorous 
but unsuccessful efforts were made from 
time to time for the repeal of the obnoxious 
acts. A motion for this purpose, made in 
the House of Commons in March, 1735-36, 
■was lost by 251 to 123. In 1739 the 
numbers were 1S8 to 89. In 1787 the 
majority against the repeal was 78; in 
1789 only 20. But the alarm which 
was caused by the French Devolution 
produced a strong aversion to all con¬ 
stitutional changes, and in 1790 the claims 
of the Nonconformists were rejected by a 
majority of 187. Even a petition praying that 
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Scottish Presbyterians should be exempted 
from the test, though supported by Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, Sir William Pulteney, Sir 
Adam Ferguson (the ‘oath-detesting, chaste 
Kilkerran ’ of Robert Burns), and Mr. Fox, 
was refused in 1791 by 120 votes to 62. 

From this time forward the English 
Dissenters made no further attempts to 
obtain the abolition of these acts until the 
year 1827. When the annual indemnity 
bill was brought forward that year, Mr. 
William Smith, a well-known London 
banker and member for Norwich, com¬ 
plained of the ‘bard, unjust, and unneces¬ 
sary ’ law which prevented him from holding 
‘any office, however insignificant, under the 
Crown/ and ‘from sitting as a magistrate in 
any corporation without violating his con¬ 
science.’ His remarks led to a discussion, 
which induced Lord John Russell to state 
that he was prepared to bring forward a 
motion on the Test and Corporation Acts 
‘if the Protestant Dissenters should t hink 
it their interest that he should do so.’ 

On the 26th of February, 1828, Lord 
John Russell redeemed his promise by 
moving that there should he a committee 
of the whole House to consider these Acts. 
In his speech he advocated their abolition, 
on the ground that ‘ every man ought to be 
allowed to form his religious opinions by 
the impressions on his own mind, and that 
when so formed he should be at liberty to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
his conscience, without being subjected to 
any penalty or disqualification whatever.’ 
The Dissenters were loyal subjects and did 
not deserve to be excluded from civil office 
by the Corporation Act; and as for the 
Test Act, it was originally intended to 
protect the church against the encroach¬ 
ments of the king, who was a converted 
Roman Catholic. The circumstances in 
which the Act was passed had completely 
changed, and the restrictions it imposed had 
become antiquated. As for the Indemnity 
Act, it was simply an Act' passed yearly to 
forgive good men for doing good service to 
their country.’ Lord John’s motion was 
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opposed by the Cabinet, represented by 
Peel and Huskisson, on the ground ‘that 
there was no practical inconvenience, that 
the thing worked well, and that it was 
unwise to change the relative position of 
persons who went on so well together.’ 
Huskisson and other friends of Roman 
Catholic emancipation argued also that the 
repeal of the Test Act would prejudice that 
question; for Protestant Dissenters, on being 
freed from their own disabilities, would 
become less zealous in their efforts to 
obtain the removal of the restrictions on 
the Roman Catholics. A defence of these 
Acts resting on such grounds was not likely 
to make much impression on thoughtful 
and unprejudiced persons. ‘It was clear 
from the beginning of the evening/ wrote 
Lord Ellenborongh in his Diary, ‘that the 
Government would be in a minority ; and 
even as it was, many of their friends voted 
very reluctantly with them.’ In fact, 
‘many attached friends of the Established 
Church—such as Lord Sandon and Sir 
Thomas Acland—voted against them/ and 
Lord John Russell’s motion was carried by 
a majority of forty-four—the numbers being 
2S7 to 193. 

There can he no doubt that, if the 
Government had persisted in their opposi¬ 
tion to the measure for the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, it would have 
been thrown out by the Lords, But Peel, 
much to his credit, deprecated a contest 
between the two Houses of Parliament on 
such a question, and expressed his con¬ 
viction that the interests of the church 
were not bound up with restrictions on 
Dissenters. He therefore recommended 
that the Government should acquiesce in 
the decision of the Commons, and use tlieir 
influence to induce the highest ecclesiastical 
dignitaries to adopt the same course. After 
the second reading of the hill, when the 
House was about to go into committee, Mr. 
Sturges Bourne proposed that a formal 
declaration should be substituted for the 
test, and that the members of every cor¬ 
poration, and the holder of every official 
42 
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position in the public service—if the Crown 
should think fit—should declare that he 
would ‘never exert auy power or any 
influence to injure or subvert the Pro¬ 
testant Established Church.’ The Dissen¬ 
ters, though they protested against the 
imposition of any pledge whatever, offered 
no opposition to this proposal; and the bill, 
with Sturges Bourne’s clause annexed to it> 
was sent up to the House of Lords. 

The Government were well aware that 
the measure would meet with strenuous 
opposition in the UppeT House from the 
extreme section of their party, and they 
had therefore taken the precaution to secure 
the support of a large portion of the bishops. 
The archbishop of York, and the bishops 
of Durham, Chester, and Lincoln spoke in 
favour of the bill. But the indomitable 
veteran ex-chancellor gave it his most 
vehement opposition. ' We who oppose/ 
he wrote to his daughter, ‘ shall be in but 
a wretched minority, though the individuals 
who compose it will as to several, I think, 
be of the most respectable class of peers; 
but the administration have, to their shame 
be it said, got the archbishops and most of 
the bishops to support this revolutionary 
bill.’ Again, * All the Whig lords will be 
against us; as Government began in the 
Commons by opposition, and then ran away 
like a parcel of cowards, I suppose Govern¬ 
ment also will be against us; but what is 
most calamitous of all is that the arch¬ 
bishops and several bishops are also against 
us. What they can mean they best know, 
for nobody else can tell; and sooner or 
later, perhaps in this very year—almost 
certainly in the next—the concessions to 
the Dissenters must be followed by the like 
concessions to the Homan Catholics.’ A 
few days later Eldon again wrote, 1 We, as 
we think ourselves, sincere friends of the 
Church of England, mean to fight as well 
as we can on Thursday next against this 
most shameful bill in favour of Dissenters, 
which has been sent up to us from the 
Commons—a bill which Peel’s declaration 
in the House of Commons, as to the pro¬ 


bability of its passing in the House of 
Lords, has made it impossible to resist with 
effect. . . . How the bishops can have 

overlooked its extensive and deplorable 
effects, is to me the most strange thing 
possible.’ 

His lordship laid down broadly the 
principle that ‘the Church of England, 
combined with the state, formed the consti¬ 
tution of Great Britain, and that the Test 
and Corporation Acts were necessary to 
the preservation of that constitution.’ ‘ The 
constitution/ he said, ‘ required that the 
Church of England should be supported; 
and the best way of affording that support 
to her was to admit only her owm members 
to offices of trust and emolument.' He did 
not, however, venture to take any division 
on the principle of the bill, ‘ the opponents 
of that principle composing too small a 
minority to allow with prudence a precise 
exhibition of their numbers.’ Lord Ellen- 
borough says they would not have numbered 
ten, though Lord Pedesdale, who was eighty 
yearn of age, drove up from Gloucestershire 
for the express purpose of opposing the 
bill, and the Duke of Cumberland exerted 
himself to the utmost to throw it out. All 
that Lord Eldon, who ‘fought hard and 
well/ could do was to propose a series of 
amendments intended to limit its operation 
and to weaken its effect; but they were all 
rejected by large majorities. On one occa¬ 
sion he so ‘ frightened the bishops/ says 
Lord Ellenboiough, ‘that they all retired 
except three/ wlio continued to support 
the bill. The ex-chancellor was * hurt, dis¬ 
tressed, and fatigued’ by the countenance 
which his old friends had given to this 
‘had, mischievous, revolutionary measure.’ 
He declared that, ‘if he stood alone, he 
would go below the bar and vote against 
the bill; and were he called that night to 
render his account before heaven, he would 
go with the consoling reflection that he had 
never advocated anything mischievous to 
his country.’ At the suggestion of Lord 
Harewood, the Bishop of Llandaff proposed, 
for ‘ the credit of the Parliament/ that the 
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words * On the true faith of a Christian ’ 
should be added to the declaration. This 
amendment was adopted, and quite unin¬ 
tentionally had the effect of excluding 
the Jews from Parliament. Lord Holland 
entered his protest against it, because, he 
said, it 'implies an opinion in which I 
cannot conscientiously concur — namely, 
that a particular faith in matters of religion 
is necessary to the proper discharge of 
duties purely political or temporal.' The 
bill thus amended became law. 

Ten days after the bill repealing the 
Corporation and Test Acts had passed the 
House of Lords, Sir Francis Burdett brought 
forward in the House of Commons a motion 
that the House should resolve into a com¬ 
mittee for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Three of the members of the Cabinet, 
Huskisson, Palmerston, and Grant, sup¬ 
ported the motion; three other members, 
Peel, Goulbourn, and Herries, opposed it. 
On a division the motion was carried in 
a full House by a majority of six—272 
members against 266 having voted for it. 
But when the resolution was brought before 
the House of Lords the decision was reversed 
by a majority of forty-four. The supporters 
of the Roman Catholic claims, however, 
consoled themselves under their defeat by 
the altered tone of the ministers who 
opposed the resolution. The Lord Chancel¬ 
lor, Lyndhurst, admitted that the question 
presented great difficulty, and the Duke of 
Wellington said he considered the question 
merely one of expediency, and concluded 
by intimating that it would be well to 
allow the public mind to rest, and in the 
end it might be possible to do something, 
for lie was most desirous of seeing the 
subject brought to an amicable conclusion. 
The altered tone of the ministerial state¬ 
ments regarding this question excited hope 
in the one party and uneasiness in the other. 
‘The supposed or real ambiguity,’ wrote 
Lord Eldon, ‘which marked the Duke of 
Wellington’s speech, has led to a very 


general persuasion that the Ministry intend, 
or at least that the duke intends, next session 
to emancipate the Roman Catholics as he 
has the Dissenters, and the world is uneasy.’ 
* I look upon the Roman Catholic question 
to he ultimately and at no distant day 
carried.’ The shrewd old Chancellor could 
discern the signs of the times, though he 
obstinately refused to be instructed or 
guided by them. 

The disclosures made in the Autobio¬ 
graphy of Lord Palmerston and the Diary 
of Lord Ellenborongh, show that from the 
first the Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet 
had been torn by internal dissensions, and 
that the members differed on almost every 
question they had to decide. Lord Pal¬ 
merston, after giving a minute account of 
their proceedings during the six months 
of their existence, makes the following 
significant statement:— 1 The Cabinet has 
gone on for some time past, as it had done 
before, differing upon almost every question 
of any importance that has been brought 
under consideration; meeting to debate and 
dispute, and separating without deciding.’ 
And Lord Ellenborough in his Diary fully 
confirms this statement. Their differences 
respecting the corn-law bill brought the 
Government to the brink of dissolution, 
and a quarrel arising out of the Reform 
question ended in an open rupture. 

At the recent general election a great 
deal of bribery and corruption had, as usual, 
taken place; in the boroughs of Penrhyn 
and East Retford the proceedings had been 
peculiarly flagrant, and had been conducted 
in the most open and unblushing manner. 
Both boroughs had long been notorious 
offenders, and their conduct on this occa¬ 
sion had been so gross, tbat the House of 
Commons, though always averse to take 
cognizance of such practices, were compelled 
to notice it. In the session of 1827, bills 
for the disfranchisement of both boroughs 
were passed by the House of Commons, 
but did not Teach the House of Lords. 
Both bills were again brought forward in 
the session of 1828. The members of the 
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Cabinet, as usual, differed in their opinions 
as to the mode in -which the offending 
boroughs should be dealt with. The old 
Tory section proposed that they should be 
thrown into the adjoining hundreds. Hus- 
kisson and his friends urged that their right 
of representation should be transferred to 
some large towns. In the end, after long 
wrangling, a compromise was made; it was 
agreed that the franchise of Penrliyn should 
be transferred to a town, and that Piet ford 
be put into the hundred of Bassetlaw. Peel 
accordingly proposed this arrangement to 
the House, saying he had waited to see 
whether there were two places or one to 
dispose of; and finding there were two, he 
would give one to the manufacturing and 
the other to the agricultural interest. Hus- 
ldsson went farther, and said that if there 
were but one place he would give it to a 
great town. On the faith of this arrange¬ 
ment, it was agreed in the committee that 
the Penrliyn bill should be sent to the House 
of Lords, and that the East Retford bill 
should 'lay to, to wait the result of Penrliyn.’ 

‘The Comishmen, however,’ says Lord 
Palmerston, ‘regained courage, and swore so 
stoutly at the bar of the Lords, that even 
Lord Carnarvon, who had charge of the 
disfranchisement bill, gave up the case, as 
far as sending the right to a town, and 
proposed the hundred instead.’ In this 
state of affairs, Tennyson, who had intro¬ 
duced the bill for the disfranchisement of 
East Eetford, gave notice that he would 
proceed with the measure, and Nicholson 
Calvert was to move in the committee 
an alteration, substituting the hundred for 
Birmingham. On the afternoon of the day 
on which the question was to come on, the 
Cabinet met, and among other things it was 
discussed what was to be done with East 
Eetford. Peel said he considered himself 
free to vote as he liked on Calvert’s motion; 
Huskisson stated that he had pledged him¬ 
self that if there were but one place to be 
disfranchised, he would vote for sen dins 

o 

that place to a town; Bathurst objected to 
conferring the representation in any case 


upon a town, and proposed that it should 
be an open question; and Melville said that 
this was tlie course which had been followed 
in dealing with Grampound. Neither the 
duke nor Peel expressed any dissent, and 
the Cabinet broke up without coming to 
any decision on the subject. 'When the 
consideration of the East Eetfoid bill was 
resumed, Teel supported the proposal to 
merge the borough in the hundred of Bas¬ 
setlaw. Huskisson was in a state of great 
hesitation and uneasiness as to the course 
he should follow. It seemed to be admitted 
on all hands that he had pledged himself to 
vote for the transference of the franchise 
to Birmingham, and the fulfilment of this 
pledge was claimed from him in the most 
direct terms by Lord Sandon, amid the 
taunting cheers of the Opposition. In this 
dilemma he pressed an adjournment of 
the debate, but could not carry it. In the 
end he followed the advice of Palmerston, 
and along with him, and Grant, and Lamb, 
voted against the Government Peel was 
evidently much annoyed, though, notwith¬ 
standing this defection, he carried his point 
by a majority of eighteen. ‘After the 
manner,’ says Palmerston, 1 in which, at 
the Cabinet in the morning it had been 
proposed to leave the question open, it did 
not strike me that we were doing any¬ 
thing that was a material breach of official 
allegiance.” 

LIuskisson, however, exhausted with fa¬ 
tigue after sixteen hours’ work, feeble in 
health, and troubled by the evident dis¬ 
pleasure of his colleagues, instead of going 
to bed as Palmerston did, wrote a hasty 
and ill-considered letter to the Duke of 
Wellington. ‘ AfteT the vote/ he said, ‘ which 
in regard to my own consistency and per¬ 
sonal character, I have found myself in the 
course of this evening’s debate compelled 
to give on the East Retford question, I owe 
it to you, as the head of the administration, 
and to Mr. Peel, the leader of the House of 
Commons, to lose no time in affording you 
an opportunity of placing my office in other 
hands.’ The duke received the letter before 
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ten the next morning, and showed it to 
Lord Bathurst, a Tory of the Eldon school, 
who advised him to take Huskisson at his 
word, and to accept his resignation at once. 
Wellington, nothing loath, followed this 
advice, and forwarded ITuskisson’s letter to 
the king. He at the same time informed 
his colleague of what he had done, in a dry 
and formal note, stating that his letter had 
surprised him and given him great concern. 
This prompt and decided action evidently 
took Huskisson much by surprise. He 
showed the duke’s letter to Lord Dudley, 
who was with him when it arrived, and he 
at once offered to call on his Grace, and 
clear up the mistake that had taken place. 
He returned, however, with the intelligence 
that the duke insisted 'it is no mistake, it 
can be no mistake, and it shall he no mis¬ 
take.’ Palmerston, on learning what had 
occurred, called upon 'Wellington, and en¬ 
deavoured to smooth matters, but without 
effect. The duke said 'he could not go 
on all fours to Mr. Huskisson to ask him 
to withdraw his resignation, and lay the 
Government at his feet by requesting him 
to stay in.’ A lengthened correspondence 
then took place between Huskisson and 
Wellington—the one endeavouring to show 
that he had intended to tender his resig¬ 
nation only if the duke thought that his 
continuance in office would be inconvenient 
to the public service; the other insisting 
that the resignation was positive and uncon¬ 
ditional, and could be regarded by him in 
no other light. This series of explanations 


and negotiations showed very unpleasantly 
Huskisson’s extreme unwillingness to quit 
office, and also the duke’s determination to 
avail himself of the opportunity to get 
rid of a colleague with whom he now 
saw it was impossible for him cordially 
to co-operate.*' 'The Canningites’—Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Dudley, William Lamb 
(afterwards Lord Melbourne), and Charles 
Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg)—retired 
along with Huskisson. Sir Henry Har- 
dinge became Secretary-at-War, Sir George 
Murray succeeded Husidsson at the Colonial 
Office, Lord Aberdeen was appointed Secre¬ 
tary for Foreign Affairs, Lord Francis 
Levison-Gower (afterwards Earl of Elles¬ 
mere), was made Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and Yesey Fitzgerald, President 
of the Board of Trade, in the room of 
Charles Grant. 

* Lord Palmerston says— 1 In the following year, 
1S29, when the Catholic Relief Bill was pending, Lord 
Lo wither, then Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, Sir John Beckett, Judge Advocate General, 
Mr. George Bankea, Secretary to the Board of Control, 
and Mr. Holmes, Treasurer to the Ordnance, all sent in 
to the duke their resignations—that is to say, wrote 
word that they could not support the bill upon the 
fate of which the existence of the Government was 
staked; and that if their voting against it would be 
inconvenient to the Government, they were ready to 
resign their offices. Of these letters no notice was 
taken, and to them no reply was sent Th e individual s 
in question voted against the Government in every 
stage of the proceeding, and remained undisturbed in 
their offices; a pretty good commentary upon the 
eagerness with which Huskisson'a resignation was 
acted upon, in a case where the bill out of which it 
arose was not a Government measure, nor a proceeding 
upon the issue of which the existence of the Govern¬ 
ment in any degree depended- 1 
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The Tory party regarded the reconstruction 
of the Cabinet and the expulsion of the 
Canningites with unbounded delight. They 
had at last obtained a government after 
their own heart; and at the Pitt dinner, at 
the end of May, they manifested their joy 
by the heartiness with which, at the bidding 
of Lord Eldon, they gave * one cheer more ’ 
for the Protestant ascendancy. The shrewd 
old chancellor, however, saw clearly that 
the new administration would have ‘ great 
difficulties to struggle with.' * The Whigs, 
the Canningites, and the Huskissonites,’ he 
said, ‘ will join and be very strong. With 
the exception of Lord Lonsdale, the great 
Tory parliamentary lords are not pro¬ 
pitiated by the new arrangements, and 
many of them will be either neuter or 
adverse.’ Their most formidable difficulty, 
however, arose from another quarter. 

The Roman Catholic Association had now 
attained to a height of power which rendered 
it very dangerous to any government that 
opposed their claims. It was founded in 
1823 by Daniel O’Connell, an eminent 
Roman Catholic barrister, who by his great 
abilities and eloquence had now become 
the head of the party in Ireland, and it 
speedily became a rallying centre for all 
the Irish supporters of Roman Catholic 
emancipation. Its members held regular 
sessions in Dublin, engaged in debates, 
which were reported in the newspapers, 
and constituted themselves the medium 
between Ireland and the Parliament. 
They organized the entire country, ordered 


a census of the population to be taken, and 
appointed collectors in every parish for 
receiving the ‘Catholic Rent/ which it 
expended at its^wn pleasure for the pur¬ 
poses of law, bribeiy, or election. 

A Mr. Kinnan, one of the Duke of 
Wellington’s correspondents, gives a strik¬ 
ing and interesting account of the methods 
employed by the agents of the association in 
the collection of the ' Rent.’ ‘ The priests,’ 
he says, ‘appointed collectors in every town- 
land, each of whom was supplied with a book 
containing a particular form of schedule, 
in which was inserted the number of the 
houses in the townland, and the names of 
every individual in each house—even of 
new-born infants, and of Protestants as 
well as Roman Catholics—with notes as to 
their means and circumstances, and their 
various dispositions towards the cause. The 
book, being filled up, was returned to the 
priest, who referred to it for the purpose of 
discovering the defaulters; while no one 
entered in the book could have liis children 
baptized into the Roman Catholic Church 
until he himself, the sponsors of his child, 
and the child, were enrolled as members of 
the association. The names of defaulters 
were published for the detestation of their 
neighbours.’ 

The Government regarded with great 
alamo, the proceedings of this self-consti¬ 
tuted legislature, which wielded such im¬ 
mense influence in every district of Ireland. 
They felt themselves powerless to stop its 
proceedings, but they made an attempt to 
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punish its founder and master-spirit for 
using words to the effect that ‘if Parliament 
will not attend to the Eoman Catholic 
claims, I hope some Bolivar will arise to 
vindicate then rights.’ The grand jury, 
however, threw out the bill, and O’Connell’s 
victory over the Government, of course, 
contributed not a little to strengthen the 
association. 

In these circumstances the Government 
resolved to take measures for the suppression 
of this formidable association. When the 
Parliament met on the 3rd of February, 
1825, they introduced into the king’s speech 
an expression of regret that ‘associations 
should exist in Ireland which have adopted 
proceedings irreconcilable with the spirit 
of the constitution, and calculated, by excit¬ 
ing alarm and exasperating animosities, to 
endanger the peace of society and retard 
the course of national improvement.’ ‘His 
Majesty,’ it was added, ‘relies upon your 
wisdom to consider without delay the means 
of applying a remedy to this evil. 5 This 
reference to the Eoman Catholic Asso¬ 
ciation excited a good deal of keen 
discussion. Brougham denounced the 
insincerity that lurked under the plural 
‘associations.’ ‘It was merely a juggling 
attempt,’ he said, ‘to assume the appearance 
of dealing equal justice to the Orangemen 
and the members of the association. The 
Catholic Association will be strongly put 
down with one hand, while the Orange 
Association will only receive a gentle tap 
with the other.’ In the Upper House 
the Marquis of Lansdowne cautioned min¬ 
isters not to be hasty in repressing open 
complaint, and not to beguile themselves 
with the idea of curing a malady merely by 
removing a few of the outward symptoms. 

Goulboum, the Irish secretary, moved for 
leave to bring in the promised hill on the 
10th of February, and described the asso¬ 
ciation as composed mainly of priests, men 
of disappointed ambition, and the friends 
of Tone and Emmett, who levied an un¬ 
authorized tax by the agency of the priests, 
and employed their influence in endanger¬ 


ing the peace and good order of the country. 
After a debate which lasted four nights, 
Goulbourn’s motion was agreed to by 278 
votes to 123, and the second and third 
readings of the bill (February 21st and 
25th) also were carried by large majorities. 
Its progress through the House of Lords 
was still more rapid, and on the 7th of 
March it was read a third time and passed. 

By this Act, which was to continue in 
force for three years, it was declared un¬ 
lawful for all political associations to 
continue their sittings by adjournment 
or otherwise, or whether in full sittings, or 
by committee or officers, for more than 
fourteen days, or to levy contributions 
from His Majesty’s subjects, or from any 
descriptions of them; or for any such 
societies to have different branches or to 
correspond with other societies, or to ex¬ 
clude members on the ground of religious 
faith, or to require oaths or declarations 
otherwise than as required by law. But 
the bill had scarcely become law when it 
was proved to be a mere dead letter. As 
soon as the session had closed, a new asso¬ 
ciation was formed, ‘which professed not to 
discuss the question of Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion, but to be formed for the purposes of 
education and other charitable purposes.’ 
It met once a week, and each meeting was 
regarded as a separate association, terminat¬ 
ing on the day on which it had assembled. 
The collection of the rent went on, as 
before, in every parish; but it was pro¬ 
fessedly made for charitable purposes. 
These evasions of the Act were so effectual 
and so difficult to reach, that the Govern¬ 
ment made no attempt to enforce its 
provisions. 

The only effect of this abortive attempt 
to suppress the Eoman Catholic Association 
was to stimulate the friends of emancipation 
to increased efforts to remove the disabilities 
of the Eomanists. On the 1st of March, 
1825, Sir Francis Burdett brought the 
Eoman Catholic question once more before 
the House of Commons, and carried his 
motion by a majority of thirteen. A bill 
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to give effect to his motion was introduced 
on the 23rd of March. Three of the Irish 
members, representing Ulster constituencies* 
who had hitherto resisted the Roman 
Catholic claims, expressed their determina¬ 
tion to support the bill, and it passed the 
Commons by a majority of 268 to 241. 
It was accompanied by two subsidiary 
measures termed its f wings'—a bill to dis¬ 
franchise the forty-shilling freeholders and 
to raise the qualification of a freehold 
elector to £10 per annum ; and another 
making provision of £250,000 a year from 
the Treasury for the support of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, Rut the outcry from 
opposite sides against both of these pro¬ 
posals rather hindered than helped the 
repeal of the disabilities. In the end the 
bill was rejected by the Lords, as we have 
seen, mainly in consequence of the strong 
declaration made against it by the heir 
presumptive to the Crown, 

During Mr, Canning's short administra¬ 
tion, the Roman Catholics were quiet and 
hopeful The Premier was their steady 
and powerful friend. He had given his 
cordial support to every proposal brought 
before Parliament for the removal of their 
disabilities* and bad brought in a scheme 
of his own for the admission of Roman 
Catholic peers to the Upper House* which 
after passing the Commons had, like other 
measures of a similar kind, been rejected 
by tlie Peers. On the death of Canning 
the supporters of Roman Catholic emanci¬ 
pation still remained quiescent* knowing 
that his successor and most of his colleagues 
were friendly to their claims. Rut on the 
accession of the Duke of Wellington to 
the office of Prime Minister, and especially 
after the expulsion of the Canningites from 
the Cabinet, they became violent and 
aggressive. The election of 1826 had 
taught them their strength, and the priests 
and other agents of t]ie association had 
successfully exerted their influence to in¬ 
duce the forty-shilling freeholders to vote 
against their landlords. The candidates 
whom they supported, however* were all 


Protestants* and therefore legally qualified 
to sit in Parliament ; but, on the recon¬ 
struction of the Wellington Cabinet* it sud¬ 
denly occurred to O'Connell and the other 
leaders of the association that they might 
show their electoral power in a still more 
striking way by returning a Roman Catho¬ 
lic candidate. The seat which they resolved 
to contest was that for the county of Clare. 

Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, one of the mem¬ 
bers representing that county, was appointed 
the successor of Mr. Charles Grant as Pres¬ 
ident of the Board of Trade. He was a 
wealthy Irish landlord, popular among 
his tenantry, had gained great credit by 
the manner in which he had discharged at 
an earlier period of his political career the 
duty of Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
Ireland, and had always supported the 
Roman Catholic claims; but he had now 
joined the Duke of Wellington's govern¬ 
ment, and was therefore deemed no longer 
worthy of the confidence of the association. 
The influence which he possessed in the 
county of Clare from property, station* and 
past services to his constituents, it was 
supposed* must insure his triumphant 
return. It was clearly seen if* with these 
signal advantages in his favour, Mr, Fitz¬ 
gerald were rejected* no other Protestant 
candidate had any chance of success in an 
Irish county. Mr. O’Connell, who was 
started against him, was an entire stranger 
in Clare, and was incapacitated by law 
from sitting in Parliament, so that the 
electors were aware that in voting for him 
their suffrages were thrown away. But 
though the law would prevent him from 
taking his seat in the House of Commons, 
it did not forbid his being returned to 
serve, and liis return in such circumstances 
would, it was supposed, afford the Govern¬ 
ment and the country a signal proof of the 
absolute sway which the association exer¬ 
cised over the tenantry of Ireland. Mr. 
O’Connell accordingly took the field, and 
was formally proposed as a candidate for 
the county of Clare in opposition to Mr. 
Fitzgerald, Emissaries of the association 
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were despatched to every parish and barony 
of the county. ‘Every altar,’ said Shiel, 
‘was a tribune.’ The priests, with only 
one exception, supported O’Connell, and 
earnestly exhorted their congregations to 
vote for the advocate of their rights. So 
did many respectable Roman Catholics 
who never before interfered in the politics 
of the association. The contest, Fitzgerald 
said, was 'tremendous ‘the county is mad.’ 
O’Connell, on his way to the scene of the 
struggle, was met at Nenagh after mass, 
and escorted thence to the borders of Clare 
by a numerous body of horsemen and all 
the traders of the city of Limerick. On 
the day of election the forty-shilling free¬ 
holders marched into Ennis, the county 
town, under the leadership of their parish 
priests, with the watchword, ‘ For God and 
O’Connell.’ Mr. Fitzgerald, in a letter to 
Peel, said, ‘I have polled all the gentry 
and all the fifty-pound freeholders—the 
gentry to a man. All the great interests 
broke down, and the desertion has been 
universal. Such a scene as we have had! 
Such a tremendous prospect as it opens to 
us!’ After carrying on this unequal con¬ 
test for five days, Mr. Fitzgerald retired 
from the field, and O’Connell was de¬ 
clared duly elected. The sheriff made a 
special return, calling attention to the facts 
that O’Connell had declared before him 
that lie was a Roman Catholic, and intended 
to continue a Roman Catholic, and that 
a protest had been made by the electors 
against his return. The election, however, 
was quite valid, though O’Connell’s asser¬ 
tion that he could sit in Parliament and 
vote without taking the oaths was, as he 
must have known, quite untrue. 

It was impossible for any politician, how¬ 
ever wedded to his own convictions, to close 
his eyes to the lesson which the Clare elec¬ 
tion was fitted to teach. The Irish Roman¬ 
ists had learned their power, and there was 
no reason to suppose that they would refrain 
from exercising it. The prospect was indeed 
tremendous, as Peel said, re-echoing the 
words of Yesey Fitzgerald. The Clare elec- 
vol, i. 


tion, lie added, supplied the ‘manifest proof 
that the sense of a common grievance and 
the sympathies of a common interest were 
beginning to loosen the ties which connect 
different classes of men in friendly relations 
to each other—to weaken the force of local 
and personal attachments, and to unite the 
scattered elements of society into a homo¬ 
geneous and disciplined mass, yielding will¬ 
ing obedience to the assumed authority of 
superior intelligence hostile to the law and 
to the Government which administered it.’ 
Even Lord Eldon, hostile as he was to the 
Roman Catholic claims, was too shrewd not 
to perceive the importance of this election. 

' This business,’ he wrote, ‘ must bring the 
Roman Catholic question, which has been 
so often discussed, to a crisis and a conclu¬ 
sion ;’ and lie had for some time foreseen 
and predicted that the repeal of the Corpo¬ 
ration and Test Acts would be followed at 
no distant day by the abolition of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities. 

The Act for the suppression of political 
or secret societies in Ireland had proved a 
failure; but even the slight restraint which 
it imposed upon the Orange and Roman 
Catholic Associations was now removed. 
The law expired in the month of July, 
and ‘ the latter immediately reassembled in 
its original form, and resumed its former 
agitation.’ Its organization was extended to 
the remotest districts of Ireland, and em¬ 
braced persons of all classes of society. In 
order to improve the victory it had gained 
in Clare, it passed a resolution requiring of 
every person who should at any time come 
forward as a candidate for an Irish consti¬ 
tuency, that lie must pledge liimself to 
oppose the Duke of Wellington’s ministry 
on every question until emancipation, was 
conceded—to support civil and religious 
liberty, and to vote for reform in Parlia¬ 
ment. It was declared that every candi¬ 
date refusing to take these pledges should 
be opposed by the members, the influence, 
and the funds of the Catholic Association. 
The association found the machinery re¬ 
quired to carry out these resolutions Teady 
43 
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made to their hand. The Irish landlords 
had used the Act of 1793, which gave the 
franchise to the forty-shilling freeholders to 
promote their own short-sighted and selfish 
purposes, and had multiplied freeholds to 
the utmost of their ability, in order to 
increase their influence and obtain offices 
and other favours from the Government. 
The tenants of the petty farms into which 
these estates were subdivided had hereto¬ 
fore gone to the poll like a flock of sheep 
under the direction of their landlords; but 
now, under a far more powerful influence, 
they were driven to vote for the candidates 
supported by the priests. 

A club was instituted in every parish, 
and the gentry, as well as the clergy and 
the farmers, were enrolled among its mem¬ 
bers. It was to hold monthly meetings, to 
keep a register of all electors within its 
bounds to be in readiness for future elec¬ 
tions, and to promote good order, perfect 
obedience to the laws, political kno-wledge, 
and liberal feeling. These were no mere 
words, of course. Perhaps the most decisive 
proof of O’Connell’s influence at this critical 
moment, when the members of the Roman 
Catholic Association and the Brunswick 
Clubs were Teady to fly at each other’s 
throats, was his suppression for the time of 
party fends among the peasantry, and turn¬ 
ing them from scenes of riot and bloodshed 
to the achievement of a great national 
privilege—and his suspension of the meet¬ 
ings of his party—thus showing that the 
peace of Ireland was at his bidding. Irish 
crime seemed suddenly and unaccountably 
to have disappeared. ‘What has Govern¬ 
ment to dread from our resentment or 
peace V said Shiel. ‘ An answer is sup¬ 
plied by what we behold. Does not a tre¬ 
mendous organization extend over the whole 
island ? Have not all the natural bonds by 
which men are tied together been broken 
and burst asunder ? Are not all the rela¬ 
tions of society which exist elsewhere gone? 
1-Ias not property lost its influence? Has 
not rank been stripped of the respect which 
should belong to it?—and has not an inter¬ 


nal government- grown up which, gradually 
superseding the legitimate authority, has 
armed itself with a complete dominator? 
Is it nothing that the whole body of the 
clergy are alienated from the state, and that 
the Catholic gentry and peasantry and 
priesthood are all combined in one vast 
confederacy ? So much for Catholic indig¬ 
nation while we are at peace; and when 
England shall be involved in war—I pause; 
it is not necessary that I should discuss 
that branch of the question, or point to the 
cloud which, charged with thunder, is hang¬ 
ing over our heads.’ 

It was not foreign, but civil waT, that the 
Government had now to dread. The Orange¬ 
men, as well as the Roman Catholics, had 
been freed from restrictions on the expiry 
of the suppression law in July; and when 
the leaders of the Roman Catholic party 
resumed their open and ostentatious agita¬ 
tion, new Orange Associations were immedi¬ 
ately formed under the name of Brunswick 
Clubs, which collected a Protestant rent, 
and in various other operations imitated the 
Roman Catholic organization. The great 
body of the Irish people -were thus gathered 
into two hostile camps, and the war-cry of 
religious enmity rose louder and louder. 
In Munster and Connaught, where the 
Protestants were few in number, there was 
little danger of collision; but in the other 
districts of Ireland, where Protestants and 
Roman Catholics were more equally bal¬ 
anced, and especially in Ulster, the strong¬ 
hold of the Orange party, a spark might 
easily have kindled a flame. ‘Jack Lawless,' 
as he was called, one of the leaders of the 
Catholic Association, a rash, headstrong, 
foolish Irishman, declared his intention of 
visiting ‘ all the strongholds of the Orange¬ 
men/ evidently for the purpose of exciting 
a riot. Accompanied by many thousands 
of the lowest order of Roman Catholics, lie 
set out on a tour of agitation in Ulster, 
visiting town after town, and addressing 
inflammatory harangues to applauding mobs. 
The Orangemen, nothing loath, accepted 
his challenge, and assembled in arms to 
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resist his attempt to enter Armagh. The 
military authorities, however, interposed, and 
induced Lawless to retire. O’Connell ex¬ 
erted all his influence to induce his followers 
to desist from their public demonstrations; 
and though, as the Lord-Lieutenant wrote, 
‘ the Bruns wickers were rivalling the asso¬ 
ciation both in violence and in rant,’ no 
actual outbreak took; place. * Two associa¬ 
tions,’ however, and ‘two rents,’ he added, 

‘ were rather formidable.’ 

The agitation which the Homan Catholic 
leaders had set on foot in Ireland was 
not confined to that country. It does 
not appear that any anti-Catholic societies 
were formed in Scotland; but the great 
body of the people, Churchmen and Dis¬ 
senters alike, were decidedly opposed to 
Catholic emancipation. In England the 
Protestants instituted Brunswick Clubs 
in various districts, to resist the demands 
of the Roman Catholics, and to support 
their brethren in Ireland. One of these 
clubs, of which Lord Eldon was a member, 
was formed in London, and the exam¬ 
ple was followed in Leeds, Liverpool, 
and other large towns. Meetings were 
held in different parts of the country to 
protest against any concessions to the 
Romanists. A great meeting was held on 
Penneuden Heath, in Kent, attended by 
20,000 freeholders and yeomanry. The Earl 
of Winehelsea, Sir Edward Knatchbull, and 
other influential persons belonging to the 
county, took part in the proceedings. It 
was proposed that a petition should be 
presented to Parliament, praying that the 
Protestant constitution of the United King¬ 
dom should be preserved entire and inviolate, 
No direct counter-motion was made in 
favour of the Roman Catholic claims, but 
it was moved that it ought to be left to 
Government to propose such measures as 
they might think proper for the pacification 
of Ireland. This motion was supported by 
the Earl of Camden, Earl Darnley, the Earl 
of Radnor, and Lord Teynliam, but the 
petition was carried by a great majority. 
The example thus set by the ' men of Kent ’ 


was followed in other parts of England; but 
the great body of the English opponents of 
the Roman Catholic claims seemed to think 
that agitation was unnecessary, and that the 
Protestant constitution was quite safe in 
the hands of the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr. Peel, 

The quiescence and apparent inactivity 
of the administration, while the country 
was in this state of uneasiness, excited a 
good deal of surprise, and gave plausibility 
to the taunts of ShieL ‘ Meanwhile the 
Government,’ he said, 1 stands by, and 
the Minister folds his arms as if he were a 
mere indifferent observer, and the terrific 
contest only afforded him a spectacle for 
the amusement of his official leisure, lie 
sits as if his gladiators were crossing their 
swords for his recreation. The Cabinet 
seems to he little better than a box in an 
amphitheatre, from whence His Majesty’s 
ministers may survey the business of blood.’ 

The Government, however, were very far 
indeed from being indifferent observers of 
the events that were taking place in Ireland. 
The Clare election had brought matters to a 
crisis which must be promptly met, other¬ 
wise civil war was imminent, 1 Such is 
the extraordinary power of the association,’ 
wrote Lord Anglesey on the 2nd of July, 
1828, ‘or rather of the agitators, of whom 
there are many of high ability, of ardent 
mind, of great daring, that I am quite 
certain they could lead on the people to 
open rebellion at a moment’s notice; and 
their organization is such that in the hands 
of desperate and intelligent leaders they 
would be extremely formidable.’ ‘ I have 
little doubt,’ wrote Lord E. Leveson Gower, 
the Chief Secretary, to Peel, on the 2nd ot 
December, ‘ that the peasantry of the south 
at present look forward to the period of 
O’Connell’s expulsion from the House of 
Commons as the time of rising, but any 
occurrence in the interval which should 
appear to be adverse to the interests of the 
Roman Catholic body might precipitate 
this result.’ 

In these critical circumstances, with Ire- 
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land almost in a state of anarchy, where 
‘ there was no law hut that of the priests, 
and no rule but that of O’Connell,' the 
Government were brought face to face 
with a problem which tasked to the utmost 
their ability to solve. The Premier was of 
opinion that only one of three alterna¬ 
tives remained to him—either to reconquer 
Ireland, to concede Homan Catholic eman¬ 
cipation, or to resign. Constituted as the 
army then was, its ranks filled with Irish 
Eoman Catholics, the first was impossible, 
and would have been rejected at any rate 
on higher grounds; the choice then lay 
between the other two. It wa's evident 
that unless the Eoman Catholic Association 
were suppressed, there would be no security 
in Ireland to life or property, nor any force 
in law. But it seemed difficult, if not 
impossible, to do this without conceding its 
demands. The duke proposed that O’Connell, 
Lawless, and some of the other leaders of 
the association, should he prosecuted; hut the 
Crown lawyers assured him that it was 
more than doubtful whether they had com¬ 
mitted any offence which the law could 
reach, and even if their criminality could 
be proved, no Irish jury would bring in 
against them a verdict of guilty. It seemed 
equally hopeless to apply for measures of 
security to a House of Commons containing 
a majority favourable to concession. It, 
therefore, only remained to the Government 
either to do nothing, or to introduce a 
measure removing the Homan Catholic disa¬ 
bilities. It was impossible for the Ministry 
to sit still and do nothing, while the state 
of Ireland was becoming week by week, 
and day by day, more alarming. Nothing 
remained, therefore, but the concession of 
the Eoman Catholic claims, 1 as the sole 
means of satisfying a people not otherwise 
governable, and bringing one-third of the 
empire into harmony with the rest.’ 

At the close of the session of Parliament, 
the Duke of Wellington promised to send 
Mr. Peel a full statement of his views on 
the state of Ireland and the Eoman Catholic 
question. On the 9th of August hm Grace 
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fonvarded the promised documents, contain¬ 
ing a plan for the settlement of the question, 
along wfith a letter from the king, to whom 
the memorandum on the state of Ireland 
had been sent. The duke strove to impress 
upon the Home Secretary three conclusions 
—first, that emancipation was absolutely 
necessary for the good of the country; 
secondly, that it could not be carried ’with¬ 
out Peel’s assistance; and thirdly, that he 
might justly ascribe Ins change of opinion 
to change of circumstances. Mr. Peel 
returned the duke’s papers on the 11th, 
with a letter and memorandum, containing 
a full and unreserved exposition of liis 
views. * I am ready,’ he said , 1 at the hazard 
of any sacrifice, to maintain the opinion 
which; I now deliberately give, that there is, 
upon the whole, less of evil in making a 
decided effort to settle the Catholic ques¬ 
tion, than in leaving it, as it has been left, 
an open question; the Government being 
undecided with respect to it, and paralyzed 
in consequence of that indecision upon 
many occasions peculiarly requiring promp¬ 
titude and energy of action,’ Peel, however, 
goes on to say, ‘I must express a very 
strong opinion, that it would not conduce 
to the satisfactory adjustment of the ques¬ 
tion, that the charge of it in the House of 
Commons should be committed to my hands.’ 

! My support,’ he adds, * will be more useful 
if I give it out of office/ He also promised 
to resign at whatever time should be found 
most convenient, and to co-operate cordially 
with the duke’s government in supporting 
the measure to he introduced into Parlia¬ 
ment. The duke communicated Mr. Peel’s 
letter and memorandum to Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst, and the matter rested here for 
the present. 

During the recess an event occurred which, 
at a less exciting time, might have made a 
great noise, and done some mischief to the 
Government—the dismissal of the Duke 
of Clarence from the office of Lord High 
Admiral, which ho had held fox a year and 
a half. He had conducted himself m such 
an eccentric manner as to give rise to grave 
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doubts respecting bis sanity, Not contented 
with personally inspecting every ship that 
went to sea before she sailed, he was in the 
habit of going down to Portsmouth and 
Plymouth to review regiments of soldiers, 
and to give them colours, though they 
wanted none. He not only lavished need¬ 
lessly a great deal of public money, hut 
subjected to a ruinous expense for enter¬ 
tainments the general officers whose regi¬ 
ments he thought fit to inspect. Sir James 
Lyon, at Portsmouth, was compelled to 
spend nearly his whole half-year’s staff pay 
in this way. Lord Ellenborough says the 
Lord High Admiral dates an order from his 
yacht (he being at Bushey, and the order 
dated three days 1 hence) with the object 
of trying whether he cannot do acts withou t 
his council. He then posted off, sailed 
down the channel, and sent orders to the 
admiral at Cork to leave his station and 
come and join him in the chops of the 
channel. The board was astounded to hear 
that the Cork admiral was gone without 
their knowledge or concurrence. There 
was an understanding that his Royal 
Highness was to execute the office in 
London, and with the council, there being 
a counter signature to all liis instruments, 
which the Lord Chancellor had declared to 
be necessary. The duke was very indignant 
at the opposition of the Cabinet to his 
claims. He sent an extremely violent 
letter to Sir George Cockbmn, one of the 
lords of the Admiralty, who sent a very 
proper and respectful reply, which the duke 
chose to regard as "impertinent/ and declared 
that if Sir George was not turned out he 
would resign. The other lords all made 
common cause with Cock burn, who was 
supported by the Cabinet; and the king 
mote to his brother that he must either 
conform to the provisions of his patent or 
resign. f The king/ said Lord Ellenborough, 
' would be glad to oust him, thus removing 
from a prominent situation a brother of 
whom he is jealous, and creating ill-blood 
between the heir-presumptive and his minis¬ 
ters—a thing all kings like to do/ At last. 


after a good deal of wrangling and quai- 
relling, his Royal Highness sent in his 
resignation, which was at once accepted. 

The Admiralty reverted to its former 
position and was put under a commission; 
and the office of first lord was offered to 
Lord Melville, who declined it. The Board 
of Control, of which lie was president, says 
Lord Hailing, was nearly as good in salary, 
less expensive in representation, easier in 
labour, and attended with Indian patronage 
and connection—agreeable to a Scotsman. 
He had been twelve years at the Admiralty 
and was tired of it, and knew himself 
unpopular in the Navy. The Duke of 
Wellington, however, wanted the Board 
of Control for Lord Ellenborough, and at 
length wrote to Melville to say that the 
public service required that he should go 
to the Admiralty, hut that at all events he 
could not stay where he was. So Melville 
was furious, and all his friends indignant 
at the duke's usage of him ; but nevertheless 
his prudence led him to acquiesce and 
march according to orders. The duke 
resolved to keep vacant the office of Privy 
Seal, which Ellenborough had vacated, in 
order that if necessary he might appoint 
to it any new ally whose services he might 
secure. f I wish to keep it vacant/ he 
wrote to Peel, * because I am under the 
necessity of looking forward to future 
misfortunes. I consider you not pledged 
to anything, but I cannot but look to the 
not impossible case of your finding yourself 
obliged to leave us to ourselves. In this 
ease I must have the command of all the 
means possible to make ail arrangement to 
carry on the king’s service, and I would 
keep other offices vacant if I could/ 

Meanwhile the leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Association continued their agita¬ 
tions in every district of Ireland. Their 
adherents in the south assembled in military 
array, clothed in uniform, and were eagerly 
waiting the signal to rise in arms. 1 They had 
made peace among themselves as ordered, 
but surely that could only be to enable 
them all to join in making wax on some- 
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body else. If they were not to fight each 
other, ■whom were they to figlit ? Of course 
the Orangemen and the Government; and 
when were they to begin V They were, 
however, kept quiet by the influence of 
O’Connell, who was well aware that any 
outbreak of his adherents at this juncture 
would be most injurious to their cause. 
This decisive proof of the power of the 
great agitator tended rather to increase 
than to diminish the uneasiness and anxiety 
of the anti-Catholic party, who, according 
to Yesey Fitzgerald, felt a ‘ universal senti¬ 
ment of disgust, indignation, and alarm at 
the proceedings of the Government.’ These 
feelings were greatly strengthened by a 
correspondence which took place between 
the duke and Dr. Curtis, titular Roman 
Catholic primate of Ireland, whom Wel¬ 
lington had known long before at Salamanca 
when this prelate was at the Irish college 
there, and had rendered important services 
to the British army. After his return to 
Ireland,Curtis had occasionally corresponded 
on Irish subjects with the duke, who had a 
high opinion of his integrity and ability. 
On the 1st of December, 1828, he wrote a 
long letter to the Premier on the state of 
the country and the importance of settling 
the Catholic question. The reply of the 
duke was quite in the strain of his speech 
when the question was last before the 
House of Lords. He was sincerely desirous, 
he said, to witness the settlement of the 
Roman Catholic question. ‘ But I confess,’ 
he added, ‘ that I see no prospect of such a 
settlement. Party has been mixed up 
with the consideration of the question to 
such a degree, and such violence pervades 
eveiy discussion of it, that it is impossible 
to expect to prevail upon men to consider 
it dispassionately. If we could bury it in 
oblivion for a short time, and employ that 
time diligently in the consideration of its 
difficulties on all sides (for they are great), 
I should not despair of seeing a satisfactory 
remedy.’ 

The ambiguous tone of this letter not 
unnaturally made both parties affect to 


consider it to he in their favour. Dr. 
Curtis himself, however, interpreted it to 
mean that there was no liopo of the speedy 
settlement of the question, and he wrote 
to the duke assuring him that there was 
no prospect of burying It in oblivion. He 
most improperly sent a copy of this con¬ 
fidential communication to O'Connell, who, 
though he believed it to he unfavourable, 
chose to profess that he regarded it as 
indicating that the prime minister was 
no longer hostile to the Bom an Catholic 
claims, and read it publicly at a meeting 
of the association. Hot satisfied with the 
mischief he had done by forwarding the 
correspondence to O’Connell, Dr. Curtis 
sent a copy of it to Lord Anglesey. The 
lord-lieutenant was a gallant soldier, but 
not a wise statesman, and he wrote in 
reply to the prelate that he did not before 
know the precise sentiments of the Duke 
of Wellington upon the present state of 
the Roman Catholic question. ‘I differ,’ 
he added, ‘from the opinion of the duke 
that an attempt should be made to bury 
in oblivion the question for a short time. 
First, because the thing is utterly impos¬ 
sible ; and next, if the thing were possible, 
I fear that advantage might he taken of 
the pause by representing it as a panic 
achieved by the late violent reaction, and 
by proclaiming that if the Government at 
once and peremptorily decided against 
concession the Catholics would cease to 
agitate, and then all the miseries of the past 
years of Ireland will have to be re-acted. 
What I do recommend is, that the measure 
should not for a moment he lost sight of— 
that anxiety should continue to be mani¬ 
fested—that all constitutional (in contra¬ 
distinction to mere legal) means should he 
resorted to to forward the cause; but, at the 
same time, the most patient forbearance— 
the most submissive obedience to the laws 
should be inculcated—that no personal or 
offensive language should be held towards 
those who oppose the claims.’ This letter, 
also, was read at a meeting of the associa¬ 
tion with the most enthusiastic applause. 
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The imprudence of Lord Anglesey, in 
connection with this affair, was aggravated 
hy several previous acts of insubordina¬ 
tion to the instructions of the Premier, 
and indefensible indiscretions. His sons 
attended meetings of the Roman Catholic 
Association. He, himself, taking the Irish 
lord chancellor with him, became the 
guest of Lord Cloncuny, one of the leaders 
of that association, and instead of holding 
the balance even between the hostile par¬ 
ties, he threw the whole weight of his office 
into the scale of the agitators. The king 
was furious at the conduct of his Irish 
viceroy, and at length the duke was com¬ 
pelled to remove him from office, and the 
Duke of Northumberland, a moderate par¬ 
tisan of resistance, was appointed his suc¬ 
cessor. There were no bounds to the indig¬ 
nation of the Roman Catholics, who regarded 
the recall of the Marquis of Anglesey as an 
indication that the opposition of the Govern¬ 
ment to their claims was as resolute as ever. 
The sagacious French statesman, Talleyrand, 
drew from it the exactly opposite inference. 

The duke, like a skilful tactician in peace 
as in war, kept his own counsel. The only 
members of his Cabinet with whom he 
had discussed the question were Peel and 
Lyndliurst. Rut some of his subordinates, 
suspecting what was in the wind, began to 
speak and act as if the game were drawing 
to a close, and that the Roman Catholics 
•were to win it. In a letter of September 9, 
1828, to the Duke of Buckingham, Mr. 
Grenville says, ‘ The measure of Catholic 
emancipation is fast approaching, and that 
irresistibly. I know from the most unques¬ 
tionable authority that very many of the 
Orange Protestants in Ireland are now so 
entirely alarmed at their own position, that 
they express in the most unqualified terms 
their earnest desire for any settlement of 
the question at issue on any terms, and 
Dawson’s recantation has been the signal 
for a more undisguised display of the same 
opinions. It must take place, as I believe, 
before many months shall pass.’ Mr. Leslie 
Foster, a steady opponent of the Roman 


Catholic claims, in a letter to Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald, of November 14, says: — ‘I 
have not a doubt that a majority even of 
the Brunswiekers are friendly to a settle¬ 
ment upon proper terms.’ But the most 
significant indication of the coming event 
was the speech delivered at Londonderry 
on the 12th of August hy Mr. George Daw¬ 
son, the brother-in-law of Teel, and one of 
the secretaries of the Treasury. He had 
hitherto been one of the most uncompro¬ 
mising opponents of the Roman Catholic 
claims; hut now at a public dinner of 
staunch Orangemen he described in strong 
terms the condition of Ireland under the 
control of an irresponsible and self-consti¬ 
tuted association, and plainly indicated 
that it was impossible to continue a policy 
of resistance. There was but one alterna¬ 
tive, either to suppress the association, or 
to settle the question; the former was im¬ 
possible, the latteT inevitable. This speech, 
coming from such a quarter, naturally 
excited great alarm among the Orange and 
Protestant party throughout the country; 
and though Peel had no previous know¬ 
ledge of Dawson’s intention, it was inferred 
with great plausibility that the Home Secre¬ 
tary must, to some extent at least, share 
the sentiments of his relative. ‘ The duko 
will be annoyed,’ wrote Ellenborough, ‘ but 
be cannot displace Dawson. His speech 
hastens the crisis, will hurry the duke, will 
alarm the Protestants, and raise hopes, per¬ 
haps too sanguine, in the Catholics.' Welling¬ 
ton was undoubtedly a good deal annoyed, 
and wrote to Peel, * Dawson should recollect 
he is the servant of the Government; that 
he is supposed, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to he in my confidence, and as 
yom brotheT-in-law to bo in yours. 
He should be a little more cautious.’ 
The dissatisfaction caused by Dawson’s 
injudicious speech was so great that he 
found it necessary to resign his office. 

Early in January, 1829, the Duke of 
Wellington had an interview with the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bishops 
of London and Durham, for the purpose 
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of laying before them the condition of 
Ireland, with the hope of convincing them 
that the public interests and the interests 
of the church demanded the adjustment of 
the Catholic question. These influential pre¬ 
lates, however, informed his Grace that they 
could not lend their sanction to the proposed 
course of proceeding, but must offeT a decided 
opposition to the removal of the Homan 
Catholic disabilities. The most serious 
difficulty, however, lay with the king. So 
far back as November, 1824, His Majesty 
had written to Teel that ‘ the sentiments of 
the king upon Catholic emancipation are 
those of his revered and excellent father; 
from these sentiments the king never can 
and never will deviate; ’ and he still pro¬ 
fessed his determination that he would 
not recede from his declared resolution to 
maintain inviolate the existing law. It 
seemed hopeless to carry a measure of 
relief against the united opposition of the 
King, the House of Lords, and the Church. 
But Peel was now convinced that it was 
not merely the removal of disabilities from a 
religious denomination, but the pacification 
of Ireland that was at issue, and he drew 
up an elaborate memorandum showing the 
necessity of taking the whole state of that 
country into consideration with a view to 
the settlement of this momentous question, 
lie accompanied the memorandum with a 
letter, in .which he stated that, though still 
retaining the opinion that the charge of 
any measure of relief should not be com¬ 
mitted to him, yet, being resolved that no 
act of his should obstruct or retard the 
settlement of the question, ho had deter¬ 
mined not to insist upon his retirement 
from office if his retirement should, in the 
Premier’s opinion, prove an ‘insuperable ob¬ 
stacle ’ to the adoption of the course which 
he recommended. 1 1 tell you fairly,’ said 
the duke in reply, 'that I do not see the 
smallest chance of getting the better of 
these difficulties if you should not continue 
in office.’ It was accordingly arranged that 
the conduct of the contemplated measure 
through the House of Commons should be 


intrusted to the Home Secretary. Peel’s 
memorandum was submitted by the Duke 
of Wellington to the king, and the members 
of the Cabinet who had voted uniformly 
against the Homan Catholic claims had each 
a separate interview with His Majesty on 
the day after the receipt of the document, 
and supported the views there set forth 
The king, after these interviews, intimated 
Ids consent that the Cabinet should consider 
the whole state of Ireland, and submit their 
views to His Majesty. The preparation of 
the measure was committed to Peel, who 
agreed with the prime minister ‘that there 
should he no compromise, insufficiency, or 
hesitation about the act itself. As conces¬ 
sion was to be made, it should be made 
fully and freely so as to satisfy all, and 
leave no rankling vestiges behind.’ It was 
resolved, however, that the repeal of the 
disabilities should be preceded by measures 
for the suppression of the Homan Catholic 
Association and the regulation of the elec¬ 
tive franchise. A memorandum on each of 
these questions was prepared by the Home 
Secretary, and carefully considered and 
revised by the Cabinet. 

The duke had wisely kept his designs a 
secret till the time came for action, in 
order that his opponents might have no 
opportunity of agitating beforehand against 
them. Indeed, his letter to Dr. Curtis, 
the recall of Lord Anglesey, and the 
acceptance of Mr. Dawson’s resignation, 
had produced an impression in some quar¬ 
ters that the leaders of the Cabinet were 
still staunch to their old opinions, though 
there were vague rumours in circulation 
that their policy was to be changed. The 
secret was at length disclosed in the speech 
from the throne, which was read by com¬ 
mission on the 5th of February, 1829, at 
the opening of the session of Parliament. 
‘His Majesty recommends you,’ it said, 

‘ that you should take into your deliberate 
consideration the whole condition of Ire¬ 
land ; and that you should review the laws 
which impose civil disabilities on His 
Majesty’s Homan Catholic subjects. You 
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will consider whether the removal of these 
disabilities can be effected consistently with 
the full and permanent security of our 
establishments in Church and State, with 
the maintenance of the Reformed religion 
established by law, and of the rights and 
privileges of the bishops and of the clergy 
of tliis realm, and of the churches committed 
to their charge.’ 

The excitement produced by this passage 
in the king’s speech was quite unprecedented 
in parliamentary history, It was a great 
shock, as Lord Ellenborough said, even to 
those members of the Tory party who were 
most favourable to the Government. The 
Whigs were sulky, Lord Ellenborough 
alleged, and the Orangemen were indignant; 
but they refrained from pouring out the 
full vials of their wrath on the ministers 
who, as they asserted, had betrayed them, 
until the precise nature and extent of the 
promised measure was made known. The 
proceedings of Parliament commenced by 
a motion of Mr. Peel for the introduction 
of a bill to suppress the Roman Catholic 
Association, which met with no opposition, 
as it was quite understood to be a necessary 
prelude to the repeal of the disabilities; and 
‘ a measure of 1 temporary coercion ’ was 
regarded as not too high a price to pay for 
' a measure of permanent conciliation.’ 
The bill passed the House of Commons 
on the 17th of February, and on the 20th 
Mr. Peel accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
and vacated his seat for the University of 
Oxford. As he owed his seat for that 
University to his pronounced anti-Catholie 
opinions, ‘he considered himself bound in 
honour to take this step.’ ‘The Fellows of 
Oxford,’ wrote Lord Ellenborough, ‘were 
properly punished. They had just agreed 
to a silly address against the Catholics 
when Peel’s letter was read to them. I 
should have lilted to see the changes of 
countenance.’ They were no doubt all 
startled, as they well might be ; and a great 
number of them were very angry at the 
manner in which they had been thrown 
over by Lhe Government. Rut a large 

VOL. L 


body of Peel’s supporters rallied around 
him in this emergency, and proposed his 
re-election—some because they felt as he 
did that the question had now become, not 
a religious, but a national one, and must be 
settled on broad principles of public ex¬ 
pediency ; others from personal attachment 
to the statesman who had so long repre¬ 
sented the University; while there was no 
doubt among his supporters a section of 
‘ waiters on Providence,’ who wished that 
the connection with the University of an 
influential minister should be continued for 
the sake of the loaves and the fishes. Peel 
had made arrangements to be returned at 
once for another seat, and declined to 
express any wish for his re-election by 
Oxford, or to take any part, direct or in¬ 
direct, in the contest; but his friends, 
among whom were numbered by far the 
most influential members of the University, 
fought stoutly on his behalf. ‘ The violence 
of the parsons,’ says Lord Ellenborough, 

‘ was beyond belief and far beyond decency.’ 
The contest terminated in Peel’s defeat by 
a majority of 146 ; Sir Robert Inglis, the 
successful candidate, having polled 753 
votes, while Peel received only 609. The 
latter, however, had twice as many first- 
class men, fourteen out of twenty professors, 
and twenty-four out of twenty-eight prize¬ 
men; lie had also all the noblemen who 
voted, four deans out of five, and 333 clergy¬ 
men among his supporters. In these cir¬ 
cumstances he was well entitled to say, 
that he was proud of the support which he 
had received from so large a proportion of 
the eminent men of the University, under 
circumstances of no ordinary difficulty and 
of peculiar excitement. 

After Mr. Peel’s rejection by the Univer¬ 
sity, he became a candidate—a very un¬ 
popular one, he admits—for Westbuiy, a 
small pocket borough in Wiltshire; but the 
Protestant feeling was so much excited 
even in that little agricultural town, that 
notwithstanding all the support which Sir 
Manasseh Lopez, the patron of the borough, 
could render him, his return was not 
44 
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effected without considerable difficulty* 
Sir Manasseh was himself struck with one 
of the many missiles with which the town 
hall was assailed during the ceremony of 
the election, ‘It was fortunate for me/ 
said Peek 'that the ceremony was not 
unduly protracted. Very shortly after my 
return had been declared by the proper 
officer, the arrival of a Protestant candidate 
in a chaise and four from London was 
announced If he had entered the town a 
few hours earlier, it is highly probable that 
I should have fared no better at Westbury 
than I had done at Oxford* 

The excitement throughout the country 
had, indeed, by this time risen to fever- 
height. A storm of invective burst upon 
the Ministry, and especially upon the Duke 
of Wellington and Peel, which for violence 
has seldom been equalled 'Every Protestant 
newspaper in the three kingdoms covered 
them with abuse; every Protestant speaker, 
in town hall or tavern, vilified them; and the 
very pulpits were in many instances con¬ 
verted into tribunes from which to denounce 
them and their treason/ Pamphlets and 
broadsides were circulated by tens of 
thousands among the common people, to 
inflame them against Romanism and its 
adherents. The ‘Book of Martyrs/ and 
other records of the cruelties which the 
Romish Church had inflicted on Protestants 
at the Reformation, were ransacked for 
tales of horror to rouse the passions of the 
multitude, f Ifo Popery 1 mobs paraded the 
streets of our large towns, and threatened 
to revive the violence of the Lord George 
Gordon riots against the friends of Catholic 
emancipation; and petitions signed by 
multitudes quite unprecedented were pre¬ 
sented night after night to Parliament 
against any concession to Roman Catholic 
claims. 

The Ministry, however, adhered resolutely 
to their purpose, and fixed Thursday, the 5th 
of March, for the introduction of the Relief 
Bill But on the evening of the 3rd the 
Duke of Wellington, the Lord Chancellor, 
and Mr. Peel were summoned to attend the 


[1629, 

king at Windsor on the morrow. On the 
28th of February the duke had had a very 
painful interview of upwards of five hours 
with the king, who was in a state of great 
agitation, and even spoke of abdicating and 
retiring to Hanover, The Premier was 
obliged to speak to His Majesty in very 
peremptory language; and, as always 
happened in such cases, the king ulti¬ 
mately yielded on all points, and declared 
himself more satisfied with the bill than 
with anything he had seen. He showed 
great unwillingness to write himself to the 
household, desiring their attendance in the 
House of Lords to support the Relief Bill; 
but he had no objection to the Duke of 
Wellington writing to them in his name. 
At this critical juncture, however, the 
Duke of Cumberland, who had shortly 
before come from Hanover, put pressure 
on the king to withdraw his consent to the 
Emancipation Bill, and even as a last 
resort to retire to Hanover; and his urgent 
recommendation was supported by the 
ultra-Tory peers, who seem to have flattered 
themselves that if His Majesty would only 
stand firm he might succeed, as his father 
did, in offering a successful resistance to 
the removal of the Roman Catholic dis¬ 
abilities. Accordingly, when the three 
heads of the Government waited upon the 
king at Windsor on the 4th of March, he 
began by telling them that they were fully 
aware that it had caused him the greatest 
pain to give his assent to the proposition 
made to him by bis Cabinet respecting the 
Catholic question, and expressed his wish 
to receive a more detailed explanation oi 
the bill, which they were to lay before 
Parliament next day. Peel, who was mast 
familiar with the details of the measure, 
mentioned that it was proposed to repeal the 
declaration against Transubstantlation, and 
to modify that part of the oath of supremacy 
which relates to the spiritual and ecclesias¬ 
tical jurisdiction of the Pope. The king 
professed to be much surprised, and said 
rapidly and earnestly, AVhat is tills ? You 
surely do not mean to alter the ancient oath 
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of supremacy ?' Peel informed him that if 
this were not done the proposed measure 
of relief would he unavailing, and that an 
effectual impediment to the enjoyment of 
civil privileges by the Roman Catholics 
would remain unremoved. The king on 
this declared that he could not possibly 
consent to any alteration of the oath of 
supremacy, and that Ms assent to the Relief 
Bill had been given under an erroneous 
impression. His Majesty then asked 
f What course do you propose to take as 
my ministers?' and then turning to the 
Home Secretary, he said, 'Now, Mr. Peel, 
tell me what course yon propose to take 
to-morrow ?' Peel replied by recapitulat¬ 
ing the steps the Government had taken in 
reliance on His Majesty’s consent, and that 
he must now tender his resignation of his 
office and request permission to state on 
the morrow that unforeseen impediments 
prevented him from bringing forward the 
measure that had been announced, and con¬ 
sequently that he no longer held the seals 
of the Home Department, Wellington and 
Lyndhurst, on being appealed to by the 
king, returned the same answer as Peek 
The interview, which had now lasted for 
five hours, was brought to a close by an 
expression of deep regret on the part of the 
king at the necessity which compelled them 
to retire from his service. He accepted 
their resignation of office and took leave of 
them with great composure, giving to each 
of them a salute on each cheek. The three 
ministers returned to London, Peel says, 
under the full persuasion that the Govern¬ 
ment was dissolved. 

On two subsequent occasions Lord Eldon 
had an interview with the king, and received 
from him an account of what had passed 
between His Majesty and his three obdu¬ 
rate ministers, which unfortunately does 
not tally with the narrative of Peel, At 
the first meeting, which took place on the 
28th of March, the king told Lord Eldon 
that * he was in the state of a person with 
a pistol presented to his breast, that he had 
nothing to fall back upon, that his ministers 


had twice threatened to resign if the meas¬ 
ures were not proceeded with, and that he 
had said to them “ Go on ” when he knew 
not how to relieve himself from the state 
in which lie was placed—that the interview 
and talk had brought him into such a state 
that he hardly knew what he was about, 
and that he then said “Go on/" At the 
second interview with Lord Eldon, on the 
9th of April, the king "produced two papers, 
which he represented as copies of what he 
had written to them/ (his ministers), "in 
which he assents to their proceedings and 
going on with the bill, adding certainly in 
each, as he read them , very strong expressions 
of the pain and misery the proceedings gave 
him/ Mr. Peel quotes and emphatically 
contradicts these statements in his Me¬ 
moirs. * There was only one interview/ he 
says, "and His Majesty did not give at the 
close of the interview permission to “go 
on/' On the contrary, he accepted from 
each of the three ministers their tender of 
resignation/ It might have been said of 
George IV., as of Charles II., "His word 
no man relies on/ 

The three ministers on their return to 
London joined their colleagues, who were 
assembled at a Cabinet dinner at Lord 
Bathurst's, and informed them, much to 
their surprise, that they were no longer in 
office. Lord Ellenborough, who was pre¬ 
sent, says the duke declared he had never 
witnessed a more painful scene. The king 
* had taken some brandy and water before 
he joined them, and sent for some more, 
which he continued to drink during the 
conference. During six hours they did 
not speak more than fifteen minutes. The 
king objected to every part of the hill. 
He would not hear it. The duke most 
earnestly entreated him to avoid all refer¬ 
ence to his coronation oath. It seems that 
he really does not know what his coronation 
oath is. He has confused it with the oath 
of supremacy. The duke saw Knighton 
after he had left the king. Knighton said 
the king was in a deplorable state, and 
declared he had not a friend left in the 
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world.’ Well might Ellenborough add, ‘ It 
is impossible not to feel the most perfect 
contempt for the king’s conduct,’ and the 
Duke of Wellington remark that ‘between 
the king and his brothers it was next to 
impossible to govern this country.’ The 
duke’s idea was that he would be sent for 
on Tuesday (the 10th) on the ultra-Tories 
finding that they could not make a govern¬ 
ment; and he thought that this was the 
king’s expectation, but that he wished to 
obtain popularity and to seem to be forced. 
The invitation to return, koweveT, came 
that same evening. His Majesty on re¬ 
flection, or consultation rather, discovered 
that the formation of an anti-Catholic 
administration was impracticable, and ac¬ 
cordingly at a late hour in the evening he 
addressed a letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
authorizing his three ministers to withdraw 
their resignations and to proceed with the 
announced Belief Bill. Mr. Peel, however, 
judiciously suggested that, after what had 
passed in the morning, the mere permission 
by His Majesty to proceed with the measures 
in question was not sufficient authority, 
and that they ought to obtain a distinct 
■written assurance that these measures 
were proposed with the entire consent and 
sanction of His Majesty, which was given 
without further hesitation. 

The bill for the suppression of the Pom an 
Catholic Association received the royal 
assent on the 5th of March, and on the 
same day Mr. Peel moved that the House 
of Commons should resolve itself into a 
committee on the laws which imposed 
disabilities on the Roman Catholics. A 
call of the House had been ordered for that 
day, and there was in consequence an 
unusually large attendance of the members. 
Greville says the House was crammed to 
suffocation, and so was the lobby. Peel 
spoke for upwards of four hours. ‘He 
spoke very well indeed,' wrote Lord Ellen¬ 
borough, ‘better than he ever did before. 
The House was with him, and cheered him 
enthusiastically.’ Greville corroborates this 
statement, and says that Peel’s speech was 


‘ far the best he ever made—certainly very 
able, plain, clear, and statesmanlike, and 
the peroration very eloquent. The cheer¬ 
ing was loud and frequent, and often burst 
upon the impatient listener without.’ The 
first words of the Home Secretary’s speech 
were intended to silence all cavil as to the 
question of the king’s consent to the intro¬ 
duction of the measure. * I rise,' he said, 
‘ as a minister of bite king, and sustained by 
the just authority which belongs to that 
character, to vindicate the advice given to 
His Majesty by a united Cabinet.’ He had 
a difficult task to perform, for he had not 
only to show that the Roman Catholic 
disabilities ought to be abolished, but also 
to vindicate his own conduct and that of 
his colleagues in now conceding claims 
which he and they had so long resisted. 
He pleaded the incurable anarchy of Ire¬ 
land, the interminable division of cabinets, 
the evils of disunited imperial councils, and 
the utter impossibility of maintaining such 
a state of affairs, as the reasons why the 
ministers had at length Tesolved to yield 
to the clamorous demands of the Roman 
Catholics. 

‘ According to my heart and conscience,’ 
he said, ‘I believe that the time is come 
when less danger is to be apprehended to 
the general interests of the empire, and 
to the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
Protestant establishment, in attempting to 
adjust the Catholic question, than in allow¬ 
ing it to remain any longer in its present 
state. . , . Looking back upon the past, 

surveying the present, and forejudging the 
prospects of the future, again I declare that 
the time has at length arrived when this 
question must be adjusted. I have for 
years attempted to maintain the exclusion 
of Roman Catholics from Parliament and 
the high offices of the state. I do not think 
it was an unnatural or unreasonable strug¬ 
gle. I resign it in consequence of the 
conviction that it can be no longer advan¬ 
tageously maintained, from believing that 
there are not adequate materials or sufficient 
instruments for its effectual and permanent 
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continuance. I yield, therefore, to a moral 
necessity which I cannot control, unwilling 
to push resistance to a point which might 
endanger the establishments that I wish to 
defend. The outline of nay argument is 
this:—We are placed in a position in which 
we cannot remain. We cannot continue 
stationary. There is an evil in divided 
cabinets and distracted councils which can 
be no longer tolerated. Supposing this 
established, and supposing it conceded that 
a united government must be formed, in 
the nest place I say that that government 
must choose one of two courses—they must 
advance, or they must recede; they must 
grant further political privileges to the 
Roman Catholics, or they must retract 
those already given; they must remove the 
barriers that obstruct the continued flow of 
relaxation and indulgence, or they must 
roll hack to its source the mighty current 
which has been let in upon us year after 
year by the gradual withdrawal of restraint. 
I am asked what new light has broken in 
upon me ? Why I see a necessity for 
concession now, which was not evident 
before 1 I detailed on a former occasion 
that a dreadful commotion had distracted 
the public mind in Ireland; that a feverish 
agitation and unnatural excitement pre¬ 
vailed to a degree scarcely credible through¬ 
out the entire country. I attempted to 
show that social intercourse was poisoned 
there in its very springs; that family was 
divided against family, and man against his 
neighbour; that, in a word, the bonds of 
social life were almost dissevered; that the 
fountains of public justice were corrupted; 
that the spirit of discord walked openly 
abroad; and that an array of physical force 
was marshalled in defiance of all law, and 
to the imminent danger of the public 
peace. I ask, could this state of things be 
suffered to exist, and what course were we 
to pursue ? Perhaps I shall be told, as I was 
on a former occasion, in forcible though 
familiar language, that this is tire old story; 
that all this has been so for the last twenty 
years, and that therefore there is no reason 


for change. Why, this is the very reason for 
a change. It is because the evil is not 
casual and temporary, but permanent and 
inveterate; it is because the detail of 
misery and outrage is nothing but the 
“old story" that I am contented to run 
the hazards of a change. We cannot 
determine upon remaining idle spectators 
of the discord and disturbance of Ireland. 
The universal voice of the country declares 
that something must be done.’ 

Having made up their minds that this 
measure was necessary to the peace and 
welfare of the country, the Ministry wisely 
resolved that the Act should be thorough 
and complete. The Relief Bill was there¬ 
fore, unlike previous proposals, fettered by 
no conditions or securities. The only offices 
from which Roman Catholics were excluded 
were that of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
who exercised the delegated authority of 
the sovereign, and that of lord high 
chancellor either in Great Britain or m 
Ireland. They were also incapacitated 
from presenting to any benefice, or taking 
part in appointments to offices in the 
universities, colleges, oi ecclesiastical 
schools. "With these few exceptions the 
Roman Catholics were placed on an en¬ 
tire equality with their Protestant fellow 
subjects. 

Sir Robert Inglis, the successful candidate 
for the representation of Oxford, took upon 
him the task of replying to Peel’s masterly 
speech, but performed it to such little 
pimpose that Greviile remarked that the 
University of Oxford should have been 
there iu a body to hear the member whom 
they had rejected and him whom they had 
chosen in his place. The other speakers in 
opposition to the bill tried to enliven the 
dullness of their speeches by bitter sneers at 
their old friends who had now deserted their 
cause. The main argument on which they 
relied was the undoubted fact that the major¬ 
ity of the nation were opposed to concession, 
and ministers were repeatedly challenged 
to dissolve the Parliament and appeal to 
the sense of the country by a new election. 
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On the other hand it was argued* that even 
though England and Scotland should still 
wish to retain the Roman Catholic disabili¬ 
ties* Ireland had a right to appeal from 
their decision; Ireland was all hut unani¬ 
mous on the question; Ireland was the 
principal party interested; Ireland had 
assented to the union with Great Britain 
on the distinct understanding that Roman 
Catholic emancipation was to be conceded; 
Ireland therefore had a right, if it was 
persistently withheld, to demand the repeal 
of a union into which it had entered on 
the faith that the removal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities and an equality of 
civil rights would be among its earliest 
fruits. The debate was brought to a 
close at three o'clock on Saturday morning, 
March 7tli, and Peels motion was carried 
by a majority of 348 votes to 160. The 
majority of 188 was less than was expected 
by ministers, hut it was decisive of the 
question in the Commons, No important 
variation in the relative numbers occurred 
during the remaining stages of the hill, 
the second reading of which was carried by 
353 votes to 173—an addition of thirteen 
to the minority and of five to the majority. 
On that occasion a very powerful speech 
was delivered by Mr. Sadler, a new member, 
who was brought in for the express purpose 
as member for the Duke of Newcastle's 
borough of Newark, It produced a great 
impression both on the House and on the 
country, and undoubtedly gave expression 
to a deep national feeling on the question. 
It was justly remarked that no man at 
sixty-seven had ever been known before to 
begin a parliamentary career successfully. 
Sadler had the credit of adding some votes 
to the minority. 

The bill passed the Commons by 320 
votes to 142, and was carried up to the 
Lords and read a first time on the 31st 
of March, 

The opponents of the Relief Bill had by 
no means yet relinquished their hopes 
of defeating the measure in the Upper 
House; and knowing well the weakness 


and vacillation of the king, they redoubled 
their efforts to induce him even yet to 
withdraw his assent. Peers and prelates, 
clergymen and commoners, ceased to address 
their petitions to Parliament, and appealed 
direct to the throne. The Duke of Cum¬ 
berland, of course, took the lead in these 
intrigues; and the ex-Chan cel lor Eldon, 
and Lords WInchelsea, Kenyon, Roden, and 
other ultra-Tory noblemen rallied round 
his Royal Highness "for a last stand in 
the trenches of the betrayed citadel.* It 
was reported that fourteen Irish bishops 
were to come over in a body to petition 
the king against the bill, but only seven 
appeared when the time came. Lords 
Winchelsea and Bexley presented a nume¬ 
rously signed petition from the " men of 
Kent/ and the former, in the exuberance of 
liis zeal and folly, proposed to march down 
to Windsor at the head of 25,000 men. 
The Duke of Newcastle, repeating the 
experiment which had so signally failed 
when Canning was made Premier, obtained 
an audience of the king, and, after present¬ 
ing the petitions intrusted to him by other 
great boroughmongers, read a long paper to 
His Majesty setting forth his objections 
to the repeal of the Roman Catholic dis¬ 
abilities ; but was told by the king that if 
he had any other communications to make 
he must send them through the Duke of 
Wellington. The duke had pressed upon 
His Majesty the propriety of adopting this 
course in receiving the petitions of the 
hostile peers. Lord Eldon, who, after the 
Duke of Cumberland, had the greatest 
influence with the king, had two long 
interviews with His Majesty, The first, 
on the 28th of March, lasted four hours, 
and was chiefly taken up with the king’s 
unveracious account of the treatment which 
he said he had received from his ministers, 
and his own helpless, wretched condition. 

* After a great deal of time spent/ says 
Lord Eldon, "in which His Majesty was 
sometimes silent—apparently uneasy, occa¬ 
sionally stating his distress, the hard usage 
he had received, his wish to extricate him- 
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self, that he had not what to look to, what 
to fall back upon, that he was miserable 
beyond what he could express—I asked 
him whether His Majesty, so frequently 
thus expressing himself, meant either to 
enjoin me or to forbid me considering or 
trying whether anything could be found 
or arranged upon which he could fall back. 
He said, “I neither enjoin you to do so, nor 
forbid you to do so; but, for God’s sake, 
take care that I am not exposed to the 
humiliation of being again placed in such 
circumstances that I must submit to pray 
of my present ministers that they will 
remain with me."' 

At the second interview, which took place 
on the 9th of April, the ex-Chancellor had 
to listen to a repetition of His Majesty’s 
complaints against his ministers, and to the 
same inaccurate account of his communica¬ 
tions with them on this question, varied, 
however, by a good deal of plain speaking, 
on the part of the former keeper of His 
Majesty's conscience, respecting the manner 
in which George III. treated any measure 
proposed to him that he did not mean 
should pass. ' What can I do!’ exclaimed 
the poor weak monarch, ‘ what can 1 fall 
back upon? I am miserable, wretched, 
iny situation is dreadful; nobody about 
me to advise with. If I do give my 
assent, I’ll go to the baths abroad, aud 
from thence to Hanover. I’ll return no 
more to England. I’ll make no Roman 
Catholic peers. 1 will not do what this 
bill will enable me to do. I’ll return no 
more; let them get a Catholic king in 
Clarence. The people will see that I did 
not wish this.’ * There were the strongest 
appearances certainly of misery/ says Lord 
Eldon. ‘He more than once stopped my 
leaving him. "When the time came that I 
was to go, he threw his arms around my 
neck, and expressed great misery/ 

Meanwhile the torrents of abuse and 
mendacity poured out upon the Prime 
Minister and the Home Secretary flowed 
on without intermission. Accusations of 
premeditated dishonesty and treachery, and 


of a gross violation of political rectitude and 
consistency, were poured on their devoted 
heads; and the most absurd lying stories 
were iuvented and circulated as to their 
motives and actions. At length the publi¬ 
cation of a letter from Lord Winchelsea, 
one of the most prominent leaders of the 
anti-Catholic party, enabled the Duke of 
Wellington to call to account one of his 
most furious assailants. This young noble¬ 
man was a well-meaning, but weak, narrow¬ 
minded, and hot-headed bigot. Along with 
Sir Edward Knatchbull he was mainly 
instrumental in getting up the great meet¬ 
ing on Pennenden Heath; and he regarded 
the Belief Hill as the result of a long- 
meditated conspiracy against the Estab¬ 
lished Church and the Protestant religion. 
On the 16 th of March, a letter from him 
to Mr. Henry Kelson Coleridge appeared 
in the Standard newspaper, announcing 
his intention of withdrawing his name 
from the list of subscribers to a fund for 
the endowment of King’s College, London. 
After stating the reasons which led to 
the erection of that college, and the object 
which he had in view in subscribing to its 
funds, he goes on to say :—‘ I was one of 
those who at first thought the proposed 
plan might he practicable and prove an 
antidote to the principles of the London 
University. I was not, however, very 
sanguine in iny expectations, seeing many 
difficulties likely to arise in the execution 
of the suggested arrangement; and I con¬ 
fess that I felt rather doubtful as to the 
sincerity of the motives which had actuated 
some of the prime movers iu this under¬ 
taking, when I considered that the noble 
duke at the head of His Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment had been induced on this occasion to 
assume a new character, and to step forward 
himself as the public advocate of religion 
and morality. Late political events have 
convinced me that the whole transaction 
was intended as a blind to the Protestant 
and High Church party; that the noble 
duke, who had for some time previous to 
that period determined upon “ breaking in 
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upon the constitution of 1688/' might the 
more effectually, under the cloak of . some 
outward show of zeal for the Protestant 
religion, carry on his insidious designs for 
the infringement of our liberties and the 
introduction of Popery into every depart¬ 
ment of the state/ 

The duke had borne with extraordinary 
patience the vacillation and faithlessness 
of the king, the intrigues of the Duke of 
Cumberland and other 'friends of the king/ 
the rabid abuse of Tory newspapers and 
magazines who had compared him to Judas 
Iscariot, the lectures of the bishops, and 
worst of all, the desertion of friends. But 
lie evidently thought that it was high time 
to put an end to the charges of deliberate 
bad faith and treachery to Ms party; and 
the absurd and scurrilous attack of Lord 
Winchelsea seemed to him to afford a good 
opportunity to take his libellers to task. 
Lord Winchelsea acknowledged the author¬ 
ship of the letter, but refused to withdraw 
or to apologize for the charges it contained. 
The duke then demanded f that satisfaction 
which a gentleman has a right to require, 
and which a gentleman never refuses to 
give/ The combatants met in Battersea 
Fields early on the morning of the 21st 
March; the duke was attended by Sir 
Henry Hardinge; Lord Falmouth acted as 
second to Lord Winchelsea. The duke 
fired first, but without effect,* and Lord 
Winchelsea fired in the air. He then 
produced a paper which he had prepared, 
withdrawing the charges lie had made 
against the duke of premeditated treachery 
to the Protestant party and treason against 
the constitution ; and thus the affair ter¬ 
minated. 

The action of both parties was justly and 
generally condemned. The conduct of Lord 
Winchelsea was universally reprobated, and 
it was in no degree rendered less blame- 

* Tlao duke told Lord Ellenborough that ‘ he con¬ 
sidered all the morning -whether he should fire at 
Lord Winchelsea or no. He thought if he killed him 
he should he tried, and confined nntd he was tried, 
which he did not like. So he determined to fire at 
his legs. He did hit his coat/ 


worthy by the apology made for him by his 
friends that, as his letter containing most 
improper and unfounded charges had been 
deliberately written and published, an ordi¬ 
nary apology was inadequate ; and that, in 
consequence, he determined first to give 
tlie duke satisfaction, that his expression of 
regret might have more effect. As for the 
duke, apart altogether from the condemna¬ 
tion which on Christian principles must 
be pronounced on the system of duelling, 
it was the universal opinion that a person 
of his Grace's character and position could 
have well afforded to treat with contempt 
the diatribes of a young, a foolish, and 
fanatical nobleman, and that it was every 
way unworthy of him to have sought such 
satisfaction at his hands. 

The defence which the Premier made for 
his behaviour in this affair is more ingenious 
than sound. In a letter to the Duke of 
Buckingham, on the 21st of April, he says: 
'The truth is that the duel with Lord 
Winchelsea was as much part of the Roman 
Catholic question, and it was as necessary 
to undertake it and carry it to the extremity 
to which I did carry it, as it was to do 
everything else which I did do to attain 
the object which I had in view. I was 
living here for some time in an atmosphere 
of calumny. I could do nothing that was 
not misrepresented as having some base 
purpose in view. If my physician called 
upon me, it was for treasonable purposes. 
If I said a word, whether in Parliament or 
elsewhere, it was misrepresented for the 
purpose of fixing upon me some gross 
delusion or falsehood. Even my conversa¬ 
tions with the king were repeated, misre¬ 
presented, and commented upon ; and all 
for the purpose of shaking the credit which 
the public were inclined to give to what 
I said. The courts of justice were shut, 
and not to open till May. I knew that 
the bill must pass or be lost before the 
15th of April In this state of things. 
Lord Winchelsea published his furious 
letter. I immediately perceived the advan- 
| tage it gave me, and I determined to act 
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upon it in such a tone as would certainly 
put me in the right. Not only was I 
successful in the execution of my project, 
but the project itself produced the effect 
which I looked for and intended that 
it should produce. The atmosphere of 
calumny, in which I had been for some 
time living, cleared away. The system of 
calumny was discontinued. Men were 
ashamed of repeating what had been told 
to them; and I have reason to believe, 
moreover, that intentions not short of 
criminal were given up in consequence 
of remonstrances from some of the most 
prudent of the party who came forward 
in consequence of the dueL I am afraid 
that the event itself shocked many good 
men. But I am certain that the public 
interests at the moment required that I 
should do what I did.’ 

Ten days (31st March) after his duel 
with Lord Winchelsea, the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington introduced the Belief Bill into the 
House of Lords. The speech delivered by 
his Grace on this occasion contained the 
memorable and oft-quoted declaration which 
will probably be more remembered than 
anything else he ever uttered, ‘ I am one 
of those,’ he said, ' who have probably 
passed a longer period of my life engaged 
in war than most men, and principally I 
may say in civil war; and I must say 
this, that if I could avoid by any sacrifice 
whatever even one month of civil war in 
the country to which I am attached, X 
would sacrifice my life in order to do it.’ 
Having made up his mind that this measure 
was necessary for the peace and welfare of 
the country, lie was resolved to disregard 
all personal considerations and to carry it 
through with characteristic firmness and 
resolution. The debate on the second read¬ 
ing began on the 2nd of April, and extended 
over three nights. Lord Ellenborough gives 
in his Diary a brief and rather uncompli¬ 
mentary sketch of most of the speeches 
delivered on the occasion. ‘ The duke,’ he 
says, ‘ made a very bad speech. The arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury (Howley) drivelled. 

VOL. L 


The Primate of Ireland (Beresford) made a 
strong speech, liis manner admirable—both 
these against. The bishop of Oxford (Lloyd) 
had placed lumself at our disposal to be 
used when wanted. We put him into the 
debate here, wanting him very much. The 
first part of his speech was very indifferent, 
the latter excellent. Lord Lansdowne spoke 
better than he has done for some time, 
indeed for two years. The bishop of 
London (Blomfield) against us; but he 
made a speech more useful than ten votes, 
in admirable taste, looking to the measure 
as one to be certainly accomplished, &c. 
The Duke of Bickmond spoke very shortly, 
but better than he has ever done, in reply. 
A speech from the bishop of Durham 
(Van Mildert), full of fallacies and ex¬ 
travagant, but having its effect. The 
Chancellor (Lyndhurst) spoke admirably, 
endeavouring to bring up Eldon, but the 
old man would not move. He wanted 
more time to consider his answer, by 
which he will not improve it. A speech 
from Goderich, very animated in his way 
and very heavy. The House did not cheer 
him once. He pressed himself upon it 
with bad taste. Lord Mansfield spoke 
sleepily and ill-naturedly. ... A long 
absurd speech from Lord Guildford. We 
had then Lord Lifford, who rested too much 
on his notes, but who has a good manner. 
Lord Tenterden was not powerful. Lord 
Grey spoke better than he has done since 
1827. He made a speech too long, and 
indeed the last half hour was of no use' 
He beat the brains out of the coronation 
oath as an obstacle to Catholic concession, 
and read a curious letter of Lord Yester to 
Lord Tweeddale, dated April 1689, before ■ 
William III. took the coronation oath, in 
which Lord Yester mentions that it was 
understood that the king had in council 
declared his understanding of the sense of 
the coronation oath that it bound him in 
his executive capacity, not in his legislative. 
Lord Westmoreland made an odd, entertain¬ 
ing, from its manner, and really very good 
speech. He supported the bill. Lord 
45 
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Eldon, who followed Lord Grey, made a 
very weak, inefficient, powerless speech. 
He seemed beaten, and in some respects 
his memory had failed him. Lord Plunket 
drew with great power a picture of the 
state of society in Ireland as affected by 
the laws. The whole of his speech was 
powerful. . . . Lord Grey’s speech, but 
still more Lord Plunket’s, wilL have a greater 
effect upon the public mind than any which 
have yet been delivered.’ Mr. Greville 
terms Lord Grey’s speech 'splendid,’ and 
Lord Plunket’s * a very good one; ’ and he 
concurs in the opinion expressed by Ellen- 
borough respecting the appearance made 
by the ex-Ckancellor. ‘ Old Eldon,’ he 
says, 1 was completely beat, and could make 
no fight at all; his speech was wretched 
they say, for I did not hear it.’ 

These references to the veteran lawyer 
and stubborn old Tory make it evident that 
lie was regarded by the ministerial party as 
by far their most formidable opponent in 
the Upper House. It was expected that 
the Ministry would have a majority of not 
less than fifty. Ellenborough said he would 
be satisfied with thirty; but somewhat to 
their own surprise the majority was more 
than twice as large as was predicted. The 
second reading was carried by 217 votes 
to 112. Nineteen bishops voted with the 
minority; ten, including two of the Irish 
bishops, Derry and Kildare, supported the 
Government, 

This tremendous defeat/ said Greville, 
‘ will probably put an end to anything like 
serious opposition.’ 'It will quiet Windsor/ 
mote Ellenborough, ‘must put an end to 
all agitation in England, and tranquillize 
Ireland.’ The indomitable old Chancellor, 
however, maintained the contest to the end, 
and repaid with interest the attacks made 
upon him by the Ministry. His successor 
in the chancellorship, whom he did not like 
or respect, repeatedly assailed him, and on 
one occasion with so much acrimony, that 
his speech was generally regarded as 'in 
bad taste and offensive.’ On another occa¬ 
sion Lord Eldon presented a petition 


against the Relief Bill from tlie Company 
of Tailors in Glasgow. When he laid it on 
the table the Chancellor, still sitting on the 
woolsack, said in a stage whispeT, loud 
enough to be beard in the galleries, ‘ Wliat! 
do tailors trouble themselves with such 
measures? ’ ‘ My noble and learned friend/ 

replied Lord Eldon, * might have been aware 
that tailors cannot like turncoats’ 

The third reading of the bill, which took 
place on the 13th of April, was carried in 
the Lords by a majority of 213 votes to 
109—-the same House which, on the 11th 
of June, 1828, by a majority of 11 refused 
even to entertain the consideration of the 
Roman Catholic claims. Lord Eldon on 
that occasion made one last speech, of two 
hours’ length, against a measure which he 
regarded as ruinous to the constitution of 
the country, and fraught with imminent 
danger to the church. ' 1 do declare/ he 
concluded, ‘that I would Tather hear at 
this moment that to-morrow my existence 
was to cease, than to awake to the reflection 
that I had consented to an act which had 
stamped me as a violator of my solemn 
oath, a traitor to my church, and a traitor 
to the constitution.’ He seems to have 
cherished a hope that the king would 
refuse or, at least, delay his assent to the 
Relief Bill; and it was with great grief, 
almost horror, that he learned it had already 
been given at once as a matter of course. 
In a letter to his daughter on April 14, 
1829, he says, 1 The fatal bill received the 
royal assent yesterday afternoon. After all 
I had heard in my visits, not a day’s delay. 
God bless us and this church/ 

The bill for the disfranchisement of the 
Irish forty-shilling freeholders followed close 
in the wake of the measure for the repeal 
of the Roman Catholic disabilities. It was 
to this measure for the regulation of the 
elective franchise in Ireland that the Govern¬ 
ment looked, as Peel declared, for 'real 
security’ against any abuse of the Emanci¬ 
pation Act. ‘It is in vain/ he said, ‘to 
deny or to conceal the truth in respect to 
that franchise. It was until a late period 
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the instrument through which the landed 
aristocracy—the resident and the absentee 
proprietors—maintained their local influ¬ 
ence j through which property had its 
legitimate weight in the national represen¬ 
tation. The landlord had been disarmed 
by the priest; the fear of spiritual denun¬ 
ciation had already severed in some cases, 
and will sever in others, every tie between 
the Protestant proprietor and the lower 
class of his Roman Catholic tenantry. The 
weapon which he has forged with so much 
care, and which he has heretofore wielded 
with such success, has broken short in his 
hand.’ For these reasons Peel proposed, in 
the name of the Government, that the 
forty-shilling freeholders should be dis¬ 
franchised, and that the qualification of an 
elector should be fixed at ten pounds instead 
of two pounds a year. 

The case of the forty-shilling freeholders 
was stated in the most favourable point 
of view by Lord Anglesey. 'These free¬ 
holders/ he said, ‘ were first created for 
electioneering purposes. As long as they 
allowed themselves to be driven to the 
hustings like sheep to the shambles, without 
a will of their own, all was well; not a 
murmur was heard. But the moment these 
poor people found out the value of their 
tenure, the moment they exerted their 
power constitutionally, that instant they 
are swept out of political existence.’ The 
lord-lieutenant, however, failed to see 
that electors who were alternately the 
slaves of the landlord aud the priest were 
quite unfit to possess the franchise. It 
suited the purposes of the Opposition to 
talk of the political liberties of the ' forties' 
—to declare as O’Connell did,' Sooner than 
give up the forty-shilling freeholders, I 
would rather go back to the penal code. 
They form part of the constitution, their 
right is as sacred as that of the king to his 
throne, and it would be treason against the 
people to attempt to disfranchise them. I 
would conceive it just to resent that attempt 
with force, and in such resistance I would 
be ready to perish in the field or on the 


scaffold; ’ or to proclaim with Shiel, 
* if the Duke of Wellington should 
pursue this course, I tell him we would 
rather submit for ever to the pressure 
of the parricidal code, which crushed 
our fathers to the grave, than assent 
to the robbery of a generous peasantry.’ 
But when the bill disfranchising the 
forty-shilling freeholders came before the 
House of Commons, these tribunes of 
the people were silent, and their solemn 
promises were forgotten. Mr. Brougham, 
indeed, said he regarded it as ‘ the almost 
extravagant price of the inestimable good f 
which would arise from the repeal of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities; and Sir James 
Mackintosh declared it * a tough morsel, 
which he had found it hard to swallow.’ 
But they did swallow it, and wisely too; for 
unless this price had been paid, the Relief 
Bill would not have been carried—though 
several of the leaders of the Opposition 
spoke aud voted against it. The bill was 
read a second time in the House of Lords, 
by 139 votes to 17, on the 6th of April, 
and on the 17th it was read a third time 
and passed. 

The Premier and his colleagues had been 
a good deal annoyed during their struggle 
to carry the Relief Bill through Parliament 
by the opposition of a number of the 
subordinate members of Government, such 
as Sir Charles Wetherell, the Attorney- 
General, Lord Lowther, Chief Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, Sir John Beckett, 
J udge- Advocate General, Mr. George Bankes, 
Secretary to the Board of Control, and Mr. 
W. Holmes, Treasurer to the Ordnance, who 
all voted against the bill at every stage. 
Wetherell aggravated his offence by his 
furious speeches against the measure, and 
by ‘ a violent and vulgar ’ attack upon the 
Lord Chancellor. ‘He had no speech to 
eat up,’ he said; ‘he had no apostacy to 
explain; he had no paltry subterfuge 
to resort to; he had not to say a thing was 
black one day and white another; he was 
not in one year a Protestant master of the 
Rolls, and in the next a Catholic lord 
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chancellor. He would rather remain where 
he was, the humble member for Plympton, 
than be guilty of such contradiction, such 
unexplainable conversion, such miserable, 
such contemptible apostaey.’ ‘ The anti- 
Catholic papers and men,’ says Greville, 
‘lavish the most extravagant encomiums 
on Wetherell’s speech ’ (on the second 
reading of the bill),' and call it “ the finest 
oration ever delivered in the House of 
Commons;" “ the best since the second 
Philippic.” He was drunk they say. 
The Speaker said “ the only lucid interval 
he had, was that between his waistcoat 
and his breeches.”* When he speaks he 
unbuttons his braces, and in his vehement 
action his breeches fall down and his 
waistcoat runs up, so that there is a great 
interregnum. He is half mad, eccentric, 
ingenious, with great and varied informa¬ 
tion, and a coarse, vulgar mind, delighting 
in ribaldry and abuse, besides being an 
enthusiast. Wetherell was, however, in¬ 
flexibly honest, and with all his eccentricities 
he was highly honourable. As he doggedly 
refused to resign his office, wishing to com¬ 
pel the Government to turn him out, the 
duke wrote to him on the 22nd of March 
stating that, as his recent conduct had been 
inconsistent with his duty as an official 
servant of the Crown, he had received the 
king’s command to inform him that His 
Majesty had no further occasion for his 
services. He was succeeded by Sir James 
Scarlett, who had been attorney-general in 
Canning’s administration, but had been 
dismissed from office on the formation of 
the Wellington Ministry. 

The other subordinate members of the 
Government who had voted against the 
Eelief Bill tendered their resignation of 
their offices, but no notice was taken of 
their letters, and no reply was sent to them. 
This proceeding caused a good deal of dis¬ 
satisfaction both among the Whigs and the 
staunch supporters of the Ministry. Lord 
Ellenborough says that the duke, secure of 

* Lord Ellenborough ascribes this epigram to Mr. 
Horace Twisg, 


a majority, thought it better not to have 
any question with the king about displacing 
any of the men who had voted against the 
Government until the bill was passed. 
Over and above, the duke was no doubt 
reluctant to quarrel with the head of the 
Lowther family, whose nine members had 
gained him the title of ‘ the Premier’s cat- 
o’-nine tails.’ Greville says the real reason 
why the resignations of Lord Lowther and 
the other refractory members of the Govern¬ 
ment were not accepted was ‘that the duke 
has got an idea that the Whigs want to 
make him quarrel with his old friends in 
order to render him more dependent upon 
them, and he is therefore anxious to carry 
through the measure without quarrelling 
with any body, so that he will retain the 
support of the Tories and show the Whigs 
that he can do without them'—‘ a notice,’ 
Greville adds, 1 which is unfounded, besides 
being both unwise and illiberal.’ Lord 
Ellenborough corroborates this statement, 
and mentions that on the third reading of 
the Eelief Bill the duke ‘was obliged to 
say something civil to the Whigs, bub he 
did it sparingly, and against the grain.’ 
Peel, however, was much more just and 
generous in the testimony which he bore 
to the patriotic conduct of the Opposition 
during this struggle. ‘ I cannot advert to 
that conflict,’ he says in Ins Memoirs, ‘even 
after the interval of twenty years, without 
placing on record my grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment of the cordial support which we 
received in both Houses of Parliament, not 
only from all those with whom out official 
connection had been then recently inter¬ 
rupted, but from those also who had never 
had any political connection with us, and 
might be considered, so far as the interests 
and ties of party were concerned, our decided 
opponents. It was not merely that they 
supported our measures, but they cautiously 
abstained from every thing which might 
have thrown obstructions in our way, and 
in many instances forbore from pressing 
objections strongly felt to portions of the 
plan in order that their general support of 
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that plan, as a whole, might be cordial and 
effective.’ 

One point still remained to be disposed 
of before the Roman Catholic question could 
be regarded as finally settled—the admis¬ 
sion of Mi-. O’Connell to a seat in the House 
of Commons as member for Clare. He had 
prudently refrained from claiming admis¬ 
sion until the Relief Bill became law, and 
it was not until tbe 15th of May that he 
presented himself to be sworn at the table 
of the House of Commons. The clerk ten¬ 
dered him the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, 
and abjuration. O’Connell expressed bis 
willingness to take the oaths of allegiance 
and abjuration, but declined to take tbe 
oath of supremacy, which he alleged was 
no longer in force, and claimed to be allowed 
to take the oath set forth in the Relief Act. 
The Speaker ruled, that as O’Connell’s elec¬ 
tion had taken place before tbe repeal of 
the Roman Catholic disabilities, tbe oaths 
imposed by the old law must be taken. The 
provision that the oath recited in the Act, 
and no other, should be taken by a Roman 
Catholic, was expressly limited to the case 
of ‘ any person professing the Catholic reli¬ 
gion who shall, after the commencement of 
this Act, be returned as a member of tbe 
House of Commons.’ O’Connell was heard 
at the bar of tbe House on the 18th of May 
in support of his claim. It was admitted 
on all sides that his speech was very able, 
and that ‘liis whole demeanour was a happy 
mixture of dignity, respect, and ease.’ His 
argument was very ingenious, but it failed 
to convince the House that his claim was 


well founded; and though it was supported, 
not only by tbe Whigs, but by tbe Can- 
ningites and the friends of Mr. Greville, 
the House decided by a majority of 190 
votes to 116, that Mr. O’Connell was not 
entitled to take his seat without first taking 
the oath of supremacy. When asked whether 
he was ready to comply with this decision, 
he said, 1 1 see in this oath one assertion as 
to a matter of fact which I know is not 
true; and I see in it another assertion as to 
a matter of opinion which I believe is not 
true; I therefore Tefuse to take this oath.' 
In consequence of this refusal a new writ 
for Clare was ordered to be issued, and 
O’Connell was re-elected without opposi¬ 
tion. ‘ There is but one opinion,’ wrote Mr. 
Greville, ‘as to tbe wretched feeling of 
excluding him ; but the saddle is put upon 
tire right horse, and though tbe Govern¬ 
ment are now obliged to enforce the pro¬ 
visions of tlreir own bill, everybody knows 
that the exclusion was the work of the king.’ 

With this episqde the struggle for Catho¬ 
lic emancipation, which had lasted for a 
quarter of a century, was brought to a close. 
The Relief Bill removed the Roman Catholic 
disabilities, but it left untouched the evils 
that had made Ireland a scene of mingled 
turbulence and wretchedness. The teeming 
population of that unhappy country, the 
habits of idleness, the struggle for the soil, 
the absence of the landlords, all these griev¬ 
ances remained without remedy to be the 
cause of future coercive Acts, and to give 
an excuse to tbe agitation for the Repeal 
of the Union. 
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While these important changes were taking 
place in Great Britain, Continental Europe 
was in a state of disquietude and strife. 
The Greeks were continuing their struggle 
for independence, war was raging between 
Russia and Turkey, and a civil contest was 
carried on in Portugal. When Don Pedro 
preferred the empire of Brazil to the sover¬ 
eignty of his native country, lie surren¬ 
dered Portugal to his daughter Donna 
Maria, a child of eight years of age, on 
condition of her marrying her uncle, Don 
Miguel. Such an alliance boded ill for the 
happiness of the youthful princess; for the 
conduct of Don Miguel, and especially his 
treatment of his aged father, had proved 
him to be a monster of wickedness, desti¬ 
tute alike of natural affection and of the 
common feelings of humanity. In conse¬ 
quence of his outrageous misconduct he had 
been compelled to leave the country, and 
had spent some years in exile at Vienna. 
On the death of lhs father he wrote a most 
affectionate letter to his sister, the Regent 
Donna Isabella, expressing his single-hearted 
desires for the tranquillity of Portugal, and 
his confidence in the loyalty of the Portu¬ 
guese to their sovereign, and especially to 
the lawful heir and successor of his brother, 
the Emperor of Brazil. On the abdication 
of Don Pedro he at first refused to return 
to Portugal, intending, there was good reason 
to believe, to wait the result of the intrigues 
of the Absolutist party to transfer the crown 
to him, freed from all the restrictions of the 
Charter. This attempt, however, had to be 
abandoned, and Don Miguel took a solemn 
and public oath at Vienna, on the 4th of 


October, 1827, to observe and maintain the 
constitutional charter, and on the 29th he 
contracted a formal affiance with Donna 
Maria, the Queen of Portugal, in the pres¬ 
ence of the Austrian court. He was still 
disposed to delay his return to his native 
country; but he was persuaded by Prince 
Metternich in a secret interview to alter his 
professed intentions, and towards the end of 
1827 he proceeded to London on his way to 
Lisbon. He remained nearly two months 
in England, and while there voluntarily 
wrote a letter to George IV., in which he 
said, that if he overthrew the constitution 
he should be a wretch, a breaker of his oath, 
and a usurper of his brother’s throne. His 
professions of liberality and loyalty, and of 
his determination to preserve the charter 
inviolate, so imposed upon the government 
and the people that he obtained a loan 
of £200,000, and adroitly persuaded Lord 
Dudley, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
to hasten the final resignation of Don Pedro, 
and to rescind the orders already issued for 
the recall of our troops from Portugal. He 
landed at Lisbon on the 22nd of February, 
1828, and four days after his arrival he 
swore, in the presence of the two chambers 
and of the court, to be faithful to the con¬ 
stitution. He is reported to have said, 
when the formality was over,' Well, I have 
gone through the ceremony of swearing to 
the charter, but I have sworn nothing. 1 
Stimulated and abetted by Iris mother, a 
Spanish princess, he resolved to take im¬ 
mediate steps for the overthrow of the con¬ 
stitution while the British troops were at 
hand to protect him. ‘Under the care 
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of their protecting shelter, he dismissed 
his constitutional ministers, Temoyed Ms 
constitutional officers, changed his constitu¬ 
tional magistrates, and prepared the disso¬ 
lution of his constitutional chambers, and 
thus all those means of resistance were 
paralysed, which, had our troops been out 
of the way, the existing institutions of 
Portugal would have opposed to his pro¬ 
jects/ A large body of loyal Portuguese 
were prepared to resist by force of arms the 
disloyal proceedings of the usurper; but on 
learning from the commanding officer of the 
British forces that the personal protection 
of Don Miguel formed a principal part of 
his instructions, they relinquished the enter¬ 
prise in despair. The announcement of the 
dismissal of the ministry, and the substitu¬ 
tion for them of a body of men who had 
intrigued and rebelled against the charter, 
spread dismay among the friends of the 
constitution; the funds fell, and all business 
was at a stand still in Lisbon* The Abso¬ 
lutists eagerly recommended Don Miguel 
to declare himself king, and to reign with¬ 
out the chambers. The mob, among whom 
the new prime minister distributed money, 
assembled under the windows of the queen- 
mother's palace, shouting ‘Long live Don 
Miguel, the absolutist king/ and insulted 
and attacked those who did not join in the 
treasonable cry. The press and the pulpit, 
and Don Miguel himself in his proclama¬ 
tions, meanwhile employed the most violent 
language against the supporters of the 
charter* The arbitrary and revolutionary 
measures of the usurper were carried out 
promptly and rapidly. On the 11th of 
March the commanding officers of the gar¬ 
rison of Lisbon, whose loyalty was proof 
alike against blandishments and threats, 
were dismissed, and three days later the 
Chamber of Deputies was dissolved. Many 
hundreds of the best families in Lisbon, 
alarmed at these illegal proceedings, left 
the capital The detention of the British 
troops had at the first served Don Miguel's 
purpose; but now that his plans were ripe 
for execution their longer continuance was 


not desirable, and they received orders to 
return home. Sir Frederick Lamb, how¬ 
ever, who was British minister at Lisbon, 
and had from the first strongly represented 
to our Government that Don Miguel was 
determined to usurp the throne, took upon 
himself the responsibility to detain 3000 
of the troops, and also to send back to 
London the money remitted at this juncture 
in virtue of the loan which Don Miguel 
had effected in England, This prompt and 
courageous step of the British minister 
rectified one error that had been committed, 
and contributed not a little to paralyse the 
subsequent movements of the usurper* The 
home government expressed their approval 
of the provisional act of their representa¬ 
tive ; but they nevertheless resolved to 
recall the whole of the troops, on the ground 
that they could not interfere in the internal 
affairs of Portugal. The withdrawal of 
our soldiers removed all check upon the 
'organized plan of plunder, intimidation, 
and tyranny' that was about to be put in 
operation against the faithful adherents of 
the lawful sovereign of the country, Don 
Miguel's claims to the throne were now 
openly advocated. The municipalities of 
some of the towns were stirred up to memo¬ 
rialize him to declare himself the lawful 
monarch, A tumultuous mob in Lisbon 
proclaimed him king. The ancient Cortes 
of the kingdom were convoked by a circular 
of Don Miguel's minister, wliich ordered 
the different electoral presidents 1 to refuse 
the votes and consider as perjured all per¬ 
sons who should tender their suffrages for 
those who, by their political opinions, might 
be considered enemies of the true principles 
of legitimacy and admirers of new institu¬ 
tions / while, on the other hand, the presi¬ 
dents were commanded 'to permit the 
election of those only who had in view 
the service of God and of the throne/ The 
Cortes, thus selected and packed, were 
quickly assembled, and of course resolved 
that the service of God and the throne 
would he best promoted by calling upon 
Don Miguel to assume the crown. The 
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regent could not possibly resist so powerful 
an appeal to his duty, and on the 1st of 
July he consummated this barefaced act of 
royal perjury and hypocrisy by accepting 
that crown he had sworn to maintain for his 
niece. On his assumption of the title, as 
lie had already done the powers of royalty, 
the European powers immediately withdrew 
their ambassadors, thus renouncing all inter¬ 
course with the disgraced Lisbon court, and 
placing this ‘ cruel, base, cowardly, false, 
and treacherous prince,’ as he was termed 
by Lord Palmerston, under the ban of the 
civilized world. 

The same measures that were employed 
by Don Miguel for the attainment of the 
crown—the employment of the mob, the 
army, and the law as his instruments— 
were required for the maintenance of his 
ill-gotten authority. Denouncement, pro¬ 
scription, imprisonment, confiscation, exile, 
transportation, and deatli were the appro¬ 
priate supports of his throne. The leading 
Constitutionalists were thrown into the 
common jails, were compelled to herd with 
thieves and murderers, or placed in solitary 
damp dungeons, and if poor, were left to 
starve unless supported by charity. Others 
were imprisoned in distant fortresses, while 
the place of their confinement, and even 
their very existence, were concealed from 
their friends and relations. Three thousand 
were transported to the pestilential climate 
of Africa, and condemned to work as felons, 
or as colonial servants and soldiers. Alto¬ 
gether it was calculated that there were 
not less than 80,000 or 90,000 persons who, 
by imprisonment, exile, or death, were the 
victims of Don Miguel’s usurpation. The 
execution of those who were condemned to 
death was carried out with protracted and 
fiendish cruelty. They were compelled to 
walk barefooted from the common prison 
to the place of execution, and the procession 
was so slowly conducted that though it set 
out at eight o’clock in the morning, it was 
generally mid-day before the work of death 
began. One by one the victims of consti¬ 
tutionalism and loyalty were strangled, shot, 


[1828. 

or hanged. An hour intervened between 
the execution of each individual, and the 
poor wretch who was next in succession 
was compelled to stand during that time 
watching in speechless agony the mutila¬ 
tion of his predecessor in suffering. To 
add to their misery, their parents and other 
near relatives and friends were placed 
beside the scaffold, and compelled at the 
peril of their own execution to gaze upon 
the last agonies of their relatives and 
associates. Mr. Matthews tire British 
consul mentions, among other atrocities, 
that the son of the Brigadier Moreira, who 
was one of the most distinguished victims 
of Don Miguel’s cruelty, was compelled to 
be present at the execution and to see Ms 
father’s head stuck on a spike, and also 
to walk three times round it. Iiis mother, 
the consul adds, ‘has since expired of grief; 
and the father of one of the other sufferers, 
who was a youth of scarcely sixteen years 
of age, has since destroyed himself.’ 

The Portuguese, though intimidated and 
trodden down, were by no means unanimous 
in tlieiT submission to Don Miguel’s usurped 
authority, and the loyal section of the people 
made an effort to shake off his yoke. The 
inhabitants of Oporto declared their deter¬ 
mination to support the cause of the youthful 
queen; the garrison of the port followed 
their example; and that important post 
formed the rallying point of the royalist 
forces. Other regiments stationed in the 
neighbourhood made common cause with 
them, and marched upon Lisbon. Intima¬ 
tion of this movement was sent to Saldanha, 
Palmella, and other leading Constitutional¬ 
ists who had taken refuge in England; and 
they were entreated to come with all speed 
to take the command of the loyal forces. 
Don Miguel was greatly alarmed at this 
movement, as he had neither money nor 
troops to enable him to take the field 
against the Constitutionalists; and if they 
had promptly advanced against the usurper, 
it is highly probable that they would have 
obtained possession of Lisbon and driven 
him out of the country. But they unfor- 
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tunately resolved to wait for the arrival of 
Saldauha and the other leaders from Eng¬ 
land, who were delayed on their voyage 
by had weather. Meanwhile Don Miguel, 
taking courage, declared Oporto in a state 
of blockade; and though his naval force 
was utterly inadequate to enforce this 
measure, which, moreover, was directed 
against the legitimate authorities of the 
country acting in the name of their 
acknowledged queen, this paper blockade 
was recognized by the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration. The Constitutionalists were 
greatly surprised and dismayed at this step. 
Although superior in numbers, in equip¬ 
ment, and means to their opponents, they 
lost heart; and having been worsted in an 
engagement on the Mondego by a force 
sent against them from Lisbon, Palmella 
and his friends re-embarked instantly, 
leaving the army to shift for itself. About 
5000 who had kept together made good 
their retreat across the Spanish frontier, 
where they were required to give up their 
arms and were subjected to the worst usage, 
and tempted in every way to go over to 
Migueh At last, through the intercession 
of the French Government, the Spanish 
authorities permitted these unfortunate 
patriots to go to England; and about 3000 
came to Plymouth at their own expense, in 
vessels which they had hired at Corunna. 

Though Miguel had thus far been suc¬ 
cessful in his flagitious enterprise, he felt 
uneasy at the presence of these troops in 
one of the English sea-ports, and feared 
that they would return and make a descent 
upon Portugal. D’Assica, his unaccredited 
agent in London, had the assurance to 
remonstrate against their presence in the 
country; and the Duke of Wellington 
informed the Marquis of Palmella, Donna 
Maria’s minister, that the Spanish refugees 
must be separated and distributed through¬ 
out the interior like prisoners of vrar. 
Palmella protested against this order, and 
denied Wellington’s right to insist upon it. 
Brougham and Denman, however, on being 
consulted by him, were of opinion that as 
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the refugees were organized, regimented, 
and equipped as a military body, though 
not actually armed, they must he considered 
as foreign troops and not as a number of 
individual aliens. Palmella then said he 
would send them to Brazil; but three days 
later he received information which induced 
him to alter this intention. 

The Azores, a small group of islands in 
the middle of the Atlantic ocean, had stead¬ 
fastly adhered to their lawful sovereign; 
and Miguel, now freed from any immediate 
danger from the Constitutionalists in Por¬ 
tugal, resolved to reduce these islands to 
his authority. He was permitted to fit out 
an expedition for this purpose without 
any hindrance on the part of the British 
Government—'a strange straining of the 
system of neutrality,’ says Lord Palmerston, 
‘and a decided indication on our part of 
partiality for Miguel. It was right enough 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Portugal in order to force any particular 
form of government upon the majority of 
the people; hut why should we allow the 
Portuguese to force a particular govern¬ 
ment on the people of Madeira ? We 
ought to have said to Miguel, If the Por¬ 
tuguese choose to have for their sovereign 
a man whom we have to his face taxed 
with treachery, had faith, perjury, usurpa¬ 
tion, well and good, much happiness may 
it confer upon them. But we will not 
permit you to go and conquer Madeira, 
the territory of Donna Maria, in which she 
is queen de facto as well as de jure.’ No 
such intimation, however, was made; and 
the Miguelite expedition succeeded in re¬ 
ducing Madeira and the other islands, with 
the exception of Terceira. Their attempt 
upon that island was defeated by Count 
Villa Flor, commanding for the queen, with 
a loss to the assailants of their commander- 
in-chief, the second in command, and nearly 
1000 of the men. 

At the time when Palmella was about to 
send the Portuguese troops out of England 
to Brazil, he received an application from 
the royal authorities ill Terceira for 1000 
46 
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men to help them to resist the attacks of 
the Miguelites. Palmella at once intimated 
to the Government his intention to comply 
with this request* The Duke of Wellington 
said he would prevent him by force, and 
wrote him a violent letter of three sheets 
of paper, in which he said, f Monsieur le 
Marquis, / have conveyed to you the com¬ 
mands of His Majesty , and I expect you 
will obey them' c Somewhat imperative 
language/ remarks Lord Palmerston, "to 
be used towards the ambassador of an 
independent and allied sovereign, but which 
would have sounded better had it been 
used towards a stronger power/ Palmella, 
however, persisted in his purpose, and the 
expedition sailed in the beginning of 
January, 1829, for Tereeira. 'They went 
weak and unarmed, they were fugitives 
from their country, they were sufferers for 
the cause which England had professed to 
espouse, and yet in this state of helpless¬ 
ness the arm of England was raised against 
them/ The Duke of Wellington had a 
very low opinion of the Portuguese and 
Brazilian ministers in England, whom he 
termed, in a letter to the Earl of Aberdeen 
an 1 infamous gang/ and in a letter to Peel, 
he said, f 1 don't believe there exists a worse 
set.' He was determined not to allow war 
to be carried on from Great Britain to 
recover either Portugal or her colonies. 
He therefore despatched H.M.S. Manger , 
under the command of Captain Walpole, 
to the Azores to intercept any vessels 
arriving with troops on board at these 
islands; and if they should persist in 
hovering about, or in making any efforts 
to effect a landing, he was authorized to 
use force to drive them away from the 
neighbourhood. 

Walpole reached Tereeira on the 13th of 
January, 1829, and three days after his 
arrival four vessels were descried approach¬ 
ing the island, having on board a Portuguese 
force of 652 men under the command of 
Saldanha. As the vessels declined to lie 
to, Walpole bred into the leading ship, 
killing one man and wounding another. 


Saldanha then consented to receive a 
British officer on hoard; and being informed 
in peremptory terms that he would not be 
permitted to carry out his intention 'to 
conduct, unarmed, to the isle of Tereeira 
the men on board the four vessels in sight/ 
he turned round and proceeded with his 
squadron to Brest, escorted and watched 
by Walpole, until he reached the British 
Channel 

This affair created a great deal of excite¬ 
ment both at home and abroad, and the 
conduct of the Ministry was almost uni¬ 
versally condemned in England. They 
pleaded that the Portuguese troops had 
sailed from a British port to take part in 
a civil war, and were therefore lawfully 
intercepted and turned hack; that though 
unarmed and unequipped, a supply of arms 
and ammunition for their use had been 
previously sent from Britain to Tereeira in 
direct violation of the clear and explicit 
promise to the contrary given by Visconte 
dTtabayana, plenipotentiary of the Emperor 
of Brazil; and that such hostile acts were 
forbidden by the laws of the land, and 
could not therefore be permitted or con¬ 
nived at by the Government. The public 
were not inclined, however, to attach any 
weight to such a defence in the face of the 
facts that the Ministry had recognized the 
blockade of Oporto, though the usurper 
was notoriously unable to inforce it ; and 
that Don Miguel had been allowed to take 
forcible possession of Madeira, while Donna 
Maria was not permitted to strengthen her 
garrison at Tereeira, which had successfully 
resisted an assault of the Miguelites. They 
saw the British prime minister, whose pro¬ 
fessed neutrality seemed to be all on one 
side, employing his influence against a 
constitutional sovereign, and permitting a 
usurper and a tyrant to extend his 
authority; and the nation's heart went 
with Lord Palmerston when he thus ex¬ 
pressed himself in the House of Commons 
in a debate on the foreign policy of the 
Government:— 

"The civilized world rings with exeera- 
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tions upon Miguel, and yet this destroyer 
of constitutional freedom—this breaker of 
solemn oaths—this faithless usurper—this 
enslaver of his country—this trampler upon 
public law—this violator of private rights 
—this attempter of the life of helpless and 
defenceless women *—is, in the opinion of 
Europe, mainly indebted for the success 
which has hitherto attended him, to a 
belief industriously propagated by his 
partisans, and not sufficiently refuted by 
any acts of the British Government, that 
the Cabinet of England looks upon his 
usurpation with no unfriendly eye. 

f In the opinions of many this impression 
is confirmed by much that ministers have 
done, and very much that they have omitted 
to do. . . . 

f Their steady refusal to interfere in cases 
in which their interference would have been 
prejudicial to Don Miguel has been con¬ 
trasted with their promptitude and vigour 
to interfere when their interference was 
subservient to his projects/f* 

Severe as was this condemnation of the 
conduct of the Government by Palmerston 
in a speech of extraordinary eloquence, 
supported as it was by the censure pro¬ 
nounced upon the ministers by Brougham, 
Mackintosh, Lansdowne, and other speakers 
in both Houses of Parliament, a still more 
severe condemnation of Wellington's policy 
was pronounced by Miguel's announcement 
in the Lisbon Gazette 'that the conduct of 
England towards Portugal in such circum¬ 
stances had been above all praise/ If the 
whole facts of the case had been known 
to the public, their disapprobation of the 
conduct of the Ministry would have been still 
more strongly expressed. The publication 

* Don Miguel made an attempt on the life of liis 
sister, Dornia Isabella, and killed one of her servants 
who interposed for her protection. 

f * The event of last week was Palmerston's speech 
on the Portuguese question, which was exceedingly 
able and eloquent. Tins is the second he has made 
this year, of great merit. It was very violent against 
Government. He has been twenty years in office and 
never distinguished himself before; a proof how many 
accidental circumstances are requisite to bring out the 
talents which a man may possess.^—Greville’s *Diary, J 
i 211. 


of the Duke of Wellington's Despatches has 
shown that he regarded the usurpation of 
Don Miguel with indifference, if not with 
positive approval, and was disposed to 
throw the blame of the deplorable state of 
affairs in Portugal on Don Pedro rather 
than on his perjured and despotic brother. 
f In respect to Portugal/ he wrote privately 
to Lord Aberdeen, ‘you may tell Prince 
Polignac that we are determined that there 
shall be no revolutionary movement from 
England on any part of the world/ The 
duke must, therefore, have regarded as f a 
revolutionary movement' the attempts of 
the loyal Portuguese to expel the usurper 
and to restore their lawful sovereign to her 
hereditary throne. 

In regard to Portugal, as well as to other 
important matters, the king and his powerful 
minister by no means saw eye to eye. Before 
Don Miguel's faithlessness to his trust and 
his oath was known at Brazil, the young 
queen had set sail for Europe; but on arriv¬ 
ing before Gibraltar she found that in the 
actual circumstances it would be dangerous 
for her to land at Lisbon, and therefore 
proceeded to England. On her arrival at 
Falmouth she was welcomed with a royal 
salute. She was greeted with addresses by 
the corporations of all the principal towns 
through which she passed on her way to 
London; and Her Majesty was welcomed 
to the metropolis by the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton and Lord Aberdeen, who waited upon 
her in state, as the representatives of the 
king. 'Towards the end of December,’ 
says Lord Palmerston, ‘the king received 
the little Donna Maria at Windsor Castle 
with all the honours of sovereignty, the 
duke, Aberdeen, and the other ministers 
being present. He was charmed with her, 
thought her like Princess Charlotte, well- 
mannered, and, above all, beautifully dressed 
iu lace and diamonds. When he handed 
her to her carriage he stopped to make her 
a farewell speech, in which he expressed 
his hearty wish to see her restored to her 
throne. The child was so overcome with 
his kindness and her own difficulty of ex- 
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pressing herself in French, that, as the 
readiest reply, she instinctively threw her 
arms about his neck and kissed him to 
thank him. This completely captivated 
him. He said that everything else might 
have been taught her, but this must 
have been heT own’ In August, 1829, 
Donna Maria returned to Brazil, having 
been informed by the Government that 
though they acknowledged her sovereignty, 
and were bound by treaty to protect her 
kingdom against force or aggression, they 
could not interfere in the domestic contests 
of her subjects. 

The usurper still pursued the same course 
of oppression that had hitherto marked his 
rule. The prisons of the Limoeiro alone, in 
Lisbon, in October, 1828, contained 2400 
prisoners, of whom 1600 were confined for 
political delinquencies. The total number 
of individuals throughout the kingdom at 
this date, incarcerated on similar charges, 
or who had avoided the scaffold and the 
dungeon by flying into exile, amounted to 
upwards of 15,000 men, among whom were | 
forty-two members of the Chamber of Peers, 
including some of the highest nobility and 
seven members of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Two years later it was calculated that the 
number of individuals under arrest for 
political causes alone had increased to 
40,000, and that 5000 more were concealed 
in hiding-places in different parts of the 
country. 

Hot content with imprisoning and des¬ 
poiling his own Countrymen, Don Miguel 
extended his outrages to British and French 
subjects, evidently believing he might do 
so with the same impunity that had hitherto 
attended his savage treatment of his Por¬ 
tuguese victims. Sir John Milly Doyle, a 
distinguished British officer, who had fought 
for the independence of Portugal in her 
hour of need, was suddenly and without 
any offence seized and confined in a secret 
dungeon, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of Mr. Matthews* the British consul-general; 
and after a grievous imprisonment of three 
months was conducted as a prisoner on 
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hoard a British packet and compelled under 
a heavy bond to engage never to re-enter 
Portugal. Mr. Young, an officer in the 
British waggon train, after a still longer 
imprisonment and as many disregarded 
remonstrances on the part of Mr. Matthews, 
met with similar treatment on the same 
false accusations. Other two British sub¬ 
jects, Mr. Hargraves Cobh am and Mr. 
Rospigliosi, were at different times insulted 
by lawless mobs and thrown into prison, 
from whence they did not escape without 
great difficulty; and the latter not without 
a confinement of more than four months. 
Sir Augustus West, too, was publicly in¬ 
sulted, wounded, knocked off his horse, and 
beaten, till his ribs were broken by a field 
officer and party of police, who were all 
maintained in authority utterly imreproved, 
in spite of remonstrances both from Mr, 
Matthews and Lord Aberdeen. The case 
of Mr, Marcos Ascoli, a British subject 
established in Lisbon, was still more flagrant. 
Having taken out his passports in proper 
form, he was proceeding to Gibraltar on 
private family business in a Portuguese 
vessel, when at Belem he was taken out of 
the ship and imprisoned in secret confine¬ 
ment for thirty-four days, and then released 
from his underground dungeon and sent 
to the common jail It was in vain that 
Mr. Matthews demanded his release and 
that Lord Aberdeen conveyed to Viscount 
Santarem, Don Miguel's minister, the re¬ 
solution ‘that His Majesty's Government 
would not permit British subjects to he 
injured with impunity/ declared that f the 
case of Marcos Ascoli has been attended 
with the most flagrant injustice/ and in¬ 
structed Mr. Matthews £ to demand his 
immediate liberation as well as full com¬ 
pensation for the wrongs which he had 
endured/ * In lieu of liberation, Ascoli, 
after an imprisonment of four months, was 
put on a pretended trial/ says Mr. Matthews, 
* was condemned to costs, whereby his 
establishment is ruined and misery entailed 
upon liis wife, five children, and her rela¬ 
tions, because on his leaving this for 
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Gibraltar with due passports, some masonic 
insignia were found in his luggage, placed 
there by a Spaniard, a spy of the police, 
hired at thirty-four milrecs per month; and 
having taken out a certificate as stick, that 
it might serve as a recommendation to him 
in Spain, whither he has repaired; and 
who has, by the evidence and trial, boasted 
of being revenged on Marcos Aseoli by 
getting him into trouble in return for his 
refusal to lend him more money.’ * Aseoli 
is, therefore, quite a ruined man, and is 
about to apply to the benevolence of the 
British residents here to raise a moderate 
sum to enable him to pay the costs and 
leave this country for England by an early 
opportunity/ 

Ascoli’s was no solitary case of oppression; 
it was only one among a disgracefully long 
list. The parliamentary papers mention 
the cases of the iniquitous confiscation of the 
property of a most respectable merchant, 
Mr. Hatt. Noble, at Oporto, and the six 
months' imprisonment of his son, a youth 
under age; the two months’ imprisonment 
of Mr. O’Brien; the outrageous seizure of 
Mr. Macrohon; the eight mouths’ confine¬ 
ment of the British consul of Tavira; the 
fifteen mouths’ secret imprisonment of 
Joseph Fragoas, an overseer of the fortifica¬ 
tions of Gibraltar; the cruel seizure of Mr. 
Story: these last three victims having been 
so closely immured in their dungeons that 
they could not, the one for a year, and the 
others for six months, find any means of 
conveying a report of their seizure to the 
British consul, 

Tiie impunity extended to these and 
numerous other similar outrages, embold¬ 
ened Don Miguel to proceed from the 
imprisonment of British subjects, and the 
confiscation of their property, to the vio¬ 
lation of the essential clauses of the com¬ 
mercial treaty between Great Britain and 
Portugal, to the seizure of our merchant 
vessels and their cargoes, and even to the 
carrying off our commissioned packets. 
The British schooner Ninus, laden with 
salt for Newfoundland, and furnished with 


all proper papers and clearances, was cap¬ 
tured and sent into the Western Isles by 
a Portuguese brig of war, on the frivolous 
and utterly unfounded pretence that she 
intended to break the blockade of Terceira. 
The Portuguese Admiralty courts declared 
her to be no lawful prize; but she was not 
the less sent to Lisbon, where her cargo 
was ruined and her captain and her crew 
turned adrift. This capture was followed 
by the seizure, on the same absurd and 
unfounded pretences, of ' five other British 
ships, whose crews, registers, and papers 
were in perfect order, proving their lawful 
pursuits and distant destination from Ter¬ 
ceira; hut which were not the less arrested, 
ill-treated, and partly plundered.’ Then 
came the seizure of the St. Helena packet, 
under the command of Lieutenant Warren, 
B. N. ‘ They were met,’ says the Consul- 
general, 1 by the Portuguese frigate, Diana, 
who fired at them and brought them to— 
treating them with every indignity, calling 
them pirates, taking from their officers their 
swords and pistols, and putting them all 
under arrest on suspicion that they were 
bound to Terceira, which Lieutenant Warren 
solemnly declares he had not the smallest 
intention of going to/ The officers and 
crews of these vessels fancied, on then’ 
arrival at Lisbon, that the name of their 
country and the protection of their consul 
would release them at once; but they had 
to submit to see ‘ their vessels dismantled, 
their cargoes (worth half a million) injured, 
their anchors and cables lost, their sails cut 
in pieces and sold, their cordage damaged, 
themselves cast ashore, and their papers 
taken from them.’ These outrages drew 
down indignant remonstrances from Lord 
Aberdeen, and peremptory demands for the 
immediate restitution of the ships, a full 
indemnification of losses incurred, * and the 
public dismissal of the commanding officer 
of the Diana frigate, as a just punishment 
for his cruel and unmanly treatment of the 
individuals on board the St. Helena packet, 
and the audacity with which he had thought 
proper to regard officers and invalided sea- 
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men in His Majesty's service as pirates.’ 
As these remonstrances and demands were 
not followed up hy any active measures, 
the insults and outrages of Don Miguel on 
the property, the persons, and the commerce 
of British subjects, his confiscations and 
imprisonments, violations of treaties, and 
seizures of ships were still unpunished and 
unterminated when the Ministry went 
out of office. They were even prepared to 
recognize the usurper as king of Portugal, 
at first on condition of his granting an 
amnesty, but ultimately they were willing to 
accept Don Miguel’s promise to grant one 
upon the most fitting occasion; that is, 
wrote Lord Ellen borough in his Diary, ‘he 
makes us, whom he has once deceived, 
dependent upon his word’—the promise of 
a man whose whole career showed that in 
his estimation ‘oaths were but words, and 
words but wind.’ Before this recognition 
could be consummated, however, the Wel¬ 
lington administration had run its course. 

While Portugal had thus fallen into a 
state of anarchy, and her ruler had been 
placed under the ban of the civilized world, 
war had once more broken out between 
Russia and Turkey. On the death of the 
Czar Alexander on the 1st of December, 
1825, his younger brother, Nicholas, who 
succeeded him on the throne of All the 
Russias, immediately took steps to carry 
out the hereditary policy of the Romanoffs. 
The conduct of the Porte had given the 
Eussian Government just cause of com¬ 
plaint, and the position of the country 
tempted the Czar to undertake active 
measures to compel reparation. The mas¬ 
sacre of the Janissaries by the Sultan 
Mahmoud II. had left the empire defence¬ 
less ; and the Porte had in consequence no 
resource but to submit to the humiliating 
treaty of Ackermann, in which every one of 
the Eussian conditions was conceded. The 
Duke of Wellington, who had been sent to 
St. Petersburg to congratulate the Czar on 
his accession to the throne, strove in vain to 
induce Nicholas to abate the rigour of his de¬ 
mands. He succeeded, however, in bringing 


about an agreement between Great Britain 
and Eussia on the Greek question. A pro¬ 
tocol was formally drawn up, by which 
the two powers undertook to offer their 
joint mediation to the Porte. It was pro¬ 
posed that Greece should be erected into a 
distinct principality, governed by its own 
rulers, and secured in the enjoyment of 
complete liberty of conscience and freedom 
of trade, hut dependent on the Turkish 
empire, and paying to the Porte a fixed 
tribute. It was thought by the British 
Government that this scheme would he 
more likely to succeed if other powers 
could be induced to join in it; and accord¬ 
ingly Austria, Prussia, and France were 
invited to co-operate in the measures which 
Great Britain and Eussia had agreed to 
adopt for the pacification of Eastern Europe. 
Austria and Prussia declined to concur in 
any joint action, though professing their 
approval of the object in view; but France 
at once intimated her ' absolute and un¬ 
qualified accession’ to the protocol, and 
proposed that it should be converted into 
a treaty. This suggestion, as has already 
been mentioned, was carried into effect. A 
draft treaty was prepared which, after some 
discussion, was signed at London on the 6th 
of July, 1826, and was followed by the 
intervention of the allies and the battle of 
Navarino, which annihilated the Turkish 
fleet. 

One important object which the British 
Government had in view in framing the 
treaty of Loudon was to prevent inde¬ 
pendent action on the part of Russia 
towards the Porte, and to compel her to 
act in concert with the other parties to 
that agreement. The folly and perverse 
obstinacy of the Turkish ministry, how¬ 
ever, rendered this precaution of no avail. 
They insisted that the allied powers should 
desist from all interference in the affairs 
of Greece, and even declared that they 
expected them to compensate the Porte 
for the destruction of its fleet. A hatti 
scheriff was issued on the 30th of No¬ 
vember, 1827, calling on all the faithful 
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Mussulmans, f rich or poor, great or little/ 
to take up arms against the allies as the 
only * means of working out salvation in 
this world and the next/ It was asserted 
that the conditions of' the treaty of 
Ackermann were unjust, and had been 
complied with only to gain time. Peel, 
indeed, said publicly that Turkey had 
signed this treaty with the intention of 
violating it, and that she never would 
fulfil any of its conditions. Its stipula¬ 
tions were now openly violated, Russian 
ships were detained at Constantinople, 
and Russian subjects were expelled from 
Turkey In these circumstances Nessel¬ 
rode intimated to Great Britain and France 
that, though the Czar was anxious to carry 
out the treaty of London, he had no 
alternative but * to reply to war by war / 
but it would be declared on purely Russian 
grounds—The violation of the treaty of 
Ackermann, the interruption of Russian 
commerce by Russian subjects, and the 
interference of Turkey to prevent the con¬ 
clusion of peace between Russia and Persia* 
He was of opinion that, notwithstanding, 
the allies might continue to cany out the 
treaty. If they would act in the manner 
demanded of them in his project, lie would 
then act towards Greece according to the 
existing treaty ; otherwise as he thinks 
accords best with his own interests and 
1 convenances y —in other words, th at h e 
intended to violate the conditions to which 
he had formally bound himself. The reply 
of the British Government to this offensive 
declaration of Russia, as stated by Lord 
EUeuborough, was in effect—' We are very 
sorry you are going to war. We will not. 
We refer you to what we have already said 
on that subject. We do not see how you 
who are going to war can co-operate with 
us who will not go to war; hut we do not 
admit that your going to war absolves you 
from the self-denying obligations you have 
contracted with us. We are as desirous as 
ever of accomplishing the objects of the 
treaty, and we wiU endeavour to concert 
with France measures for that purpose/ 


At this critical juncture 'the infatua¬ 
tion of the Turks/ as Lord Ellenborough 
remarked,' seemed to be miraculous/ After 
the battle of Navarino the allied fleets had 
left the coast of the Morea for Malta and 
other ports to refit their ships, A number 
of Turkish and Egyptian vessels, taking 
advantage of their absence, repaired to Nav- 
arino and succeeded in embarking a large 
number of invalid and wounded soldiers 
belonging to Ibrahim's army, along with 
5500 captive Greek women and children, 
and conveyed them to Alexandria. The 
Greeks arrived there * in the most wretched 
state of suffering from hunger and grief/ 
and were immediately sold into slavery. 
Lord Palmerston called the attention of 
the Cabinet to this atrocions procedure, 
and urged that it would be a stain on our 
national character if an effort were not 
made to release these wretched captives. 
f The duke/ he says, ‘ received the propo¬ 
sition coldly. Aberdeen treated the matter 
as a thing we had no right to interfere with, 
Bathurst as the exercise of a legitimate 
right on the part of the Turks, and Ellen¬ 
borough as rather a laudable action/ Pal¬ 
merston urged, but in vain, that Ibrahim 
should not be allowed to evacuate the 
Morea until these slaves were given up. 
All that was done was to send a deputa¬ 
tion to Sir Frederick Adam, Lord High 
Commissioner to the Ionian Islands, and 
to Admiral Codrington, instructing them to 
express their hope that the pasha would 
release the Greek women and children who 
had been sold as slaves. The Cabinet had 
from the first been dissatisfied with Cod- 
ringtones proceedings, and they now resolved 
to recall him; but before he was superseded, 
he was successful in persuading Meliemet Ali 
not only to give orders for the evacuation of 
the Morea, but to give up at once the Greek 
slaves in his own possession, and to promise 
that he would ' use his utmost endeavours 
to induce such persons as have purchased 
any of the slaves to deliver them up/ 

Russia at length declared war against Tur¬ 
key in March, 1828, and in May following 
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a Russian array of 150,000 men, under 
the command of General Wittgenstein, 
crossed the Pruth at three different points, 
took possession of Jassy, Bucharest, and 
Galatz, and in a few weeks occupied the 
whole of the left bank of the Danube, 
Siege was next laid to Brailow, which was 
taken after a series of sanguinary assaults. 
The Russians then crossed the Danube, and 
made an unsuccessful attempt upon Shumla, 
directed by the Czar in person. Varna, 
however, after a vigorous defence of more 
than two months, fell into their hands by 
the treachery of a Turkish officer named 
Yussuff Pasha. But their efforts to reduce 
Silistria utterly failed; and they were 
obliged to retire beyond the Danube and 
to winter in Wallachia. In Asia General 
Paskievitch invested and took the strong 
fortress of Kars; and after a sanguinary 
conflict, he defeated a Turkish army under 
the walls of Akhalzik, carried that place, 
which was strongly fortified, and captured 
Anapa and Poti, on the east coast of the 
Black Sea. But these successes were 
attended by a great loss of life by disease, 
as well'as by the hand of the enemy. Not 
more than half of the force that crossed the 
Danube returned to winter quarters. A 
large and influential party in Russia were 
now anxious for peace; but the military and 
court classes, mortified at their comparative 
want of success, which had fallen far short 
of general expectation, and desirous of 
redeeming the national honour, insisted on 
trying another campaign. The Turks, on 
the other hand, elated by their unexpected 
success in resisting the Russian invasion, 
were more than ever obstinate in refus¬ 
ing all concessions. Both sides, therefore, 
made vigorous exertions for the renewal of 
hostilities in the following spring. The 
garrison of Shumla was strengthened by 
the addition of no less than 30,000 men, 
drawn from various parts of the Turkish 
empire; on the other hand, 70,000 men were 
added to the Russian army, and the command 
was intrusted to General Diebitscli, an officer 
of great experience and high reputation. 
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On the 10th of May, 1829, the Russians 
again crossed the Danube, and immediately 
laid siege to Silistria. Redschid Pasha, 
the Turkish commander-in-chief, set out 
from Shumla at the head of 36,000 men, 
to attempt the relief of that important 
fortress, but was unexpectedly attacked by 
Diebitseh at Koulevescha, a village about 
three miles from Shumla, and was com¬ 
pletely defeated with the loss of his whole 
artillery and baggage. On the 30th of 
June Silistria surrendered, and the garrison, 
amounting to about 8000 men, were made 
prisoners of war, The fall of this fortress 
determined the Russian geueral to cany the 
war into the heart of Roumelia, Masking 
the important position of Shumla, Diebitseh 
set out for Aidos on the 11th of July, and 
crossed the Balkans in nine days without 
opposition, the Turks everywhere fleeing 
before them. The country, indeed, was 
wholly destitute of the means of defence. 
If only a slight resistance had been made 
to the advance of the Russia?is, or had 
they been even harassed by small parties 
of the enemy during their march, they 
could not have ventured to Adrianople. 
When they reached this place, they were 
so enfeebled by sickness and fatigue that 
hundreds of them were dying daily, and 
they were quite unable to undertake any 
active operations. Diebitseh, however, very 
carefully concealed his real condition from 
the Turks, and by acting on their fears and 
their ignorance he was able to obtain most 
advantageous terms of peace. 

The treaty of Adrianople, which termi¬ 
nated the war between Russia and Turkey, 
was signed on the 14th of September, 
1829. Nicholas, at the commencement of 
hostilities, declared that he wished no 
extension of territory; but in accordance 
with the habitual policy of the Russian 
court, that statement -was forgotten when 
the terms of peace came to be settled. 
It was stipulated that the Pruth should 
continue to be the boundary of the two 
empires, but that the islands at the mouth 
of the Danube should remain in possession 
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of Russia. Til Asia, the Czar was to obtain 
that portion of the coast of the Black Sea 
which lies between the mouth of the 
Kouban and the port of St. Nicholas, com¬ 
prising a considerable extent of territory, 
and Anapa, Akhalzik, and other fortresses, 
along with the port of Poti. The princi¬ 
palities of Wallachia and Moldavia were 
to be restored to the Porte, hut their Hos- 
podars were to be elected for life, and were 
not to be interfered with in any manner by 
the Porte or any of its officers. The people 
were to enjoy the free exercise of their 
religion, perfect security, and full liberty 
of conscience. Russian subjects were to 
be secured throughout Turkey in the entire 
freedom of trade guaranteed to them by 
previous treaties, and were to be under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Russian 
ministers and consuls, Russian ships were 
not to be subjected to any search by the 
Turks, either at sea or in port. The trade 
and navigation of the Black Sea were not 
to be impeded in any way; and the passage 
of the Dardanelles was declared to be 
entirely open to all Russian vessels, and to 
all vessels trading with Russia belonging 
to powers at peace with the Porte. Finally, 
the Porte was required to pay an indemnity 
of £5,750,000 in ten annual instalments, 
and the Russian forces were not to evacuate 
the principalities until the whole of that 
large sum had been paid, and all the other 
conditions of the treaty ‘could he con¬ 
sidered as fulfilled/ 

The treaty of Adrianople was most un¬ 
favourable to Turkey, which was weakened 
in every department, and it was evidently 
intended to prepare the way for the dis¬ 
memberment of the Ottoman empire; but 
the British Government, though greatly 
dissatisfied with its provisions and with 
the duplicity of Russia, could not interfere. 
"The Duke of Wellington/ Lord Palmerston 
says, ‘had a strong personal feeling of dislike 
to Russia/ He had violent quarrels with 
the Russian ambassador, Monsieur de Li even 
and his wife, and thought himself not 
civilly received at St. Petersburg. He 
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distrusted the designs of the Czar, dis¬ 
believed his professions before the war 
began, and was indignant at the severe 
terms which were imposed upon the Porte 
when peace was concluded. These feelings, 
as well as his strong dislike to all revolu¬ 
tionary movements, made him indifferent 
if not hostile to the cause of Greek in¬ 
dependence, which Nicholas, unlike his 
predecessor, patronized. He disapproved of 
the treaty of London, which was concluded 
by Canning, and ‘would execute it in the 
spirit Gf one who condemns it/ His senti¬ 
ments were shared by Aberdeen, Ellen- 
borongh, and Bathurst, who a11, says Lord 
Palmerston, ‘ would give anything to get 
out of the Greek treaty, which they hate. 
Huskisson, Dudley, and myself were for 
executing the treaty in the fair spirit of 
those who made it/ 

The first proposal of the Cabinet for the 
settlement of the question was that Greece 
should be restricted to the Morea and a 
few islands. The duke also proposed that 
the Greeks should pay a tribute of £200,000 
a year, and an indemnity of £1,500,000, 
and that the Greek state should be bound 
to follow Turkey in peace and in war. 
The proposal of the duke was indignantly 
scouted even by his own Cabinet. Peel 
declared, much to the Premier’s annoyance, 
that he preferred independence to suzerainty, 
and that they had no data upon which to 
fix tribute and compensation. Everybody 
thought the tribute proposed by the duke 
was much too high; and Aberdeen said he 
knew that the whole tribute of the Morea 
was carried on the backs of twelve mules. 
Palmerston, supported by Lord Dudley and 
Charles Grant, expressed a strong objection 
to the narrow limits of the new state, as 
at variance with the spirit and principles 
both of protocol and treaty, because per¬ 
manent pacification could not be looked 
for when large districts long in revolt were 
excluded from the settlement. The idea 
1 of creating a Greece which should contain 
neither Athens, nor Thebes, nor Marathon, 
nor Sakmis, nor Plata&a, nor Therm opyla, 

47 
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nor Missolonglii; which should exclude 
from its boundaries all the most inspiring 
records of national achievements whether 
in ancient or modern times/ was as dis¬ 
tasteful to the people of Great Britain as 
to the Greeks themselves, and could not be 
regarded as either a satisfactory or perma¬ 
nent settlement of the question. 

The Porte continued doggedly to refuse 
its assent to the project for the establish¬ 
ment of a Greek state even in its most 
restricted form; but after the termination 
of the war with Russia, and a hostile army 
had advanced to within a few leagues of 
Constantinople, the Sultan, humbled by the 
disasters which his subjects had undergone, 
showed himself more inclined to accept the 
proposals of the allied powers. The con¬ 
ferences held in London by these pleni¬ 
potentiaries, which had been suspended in 
consequence of the action taken by Russia, 
were now resumed. The ambassadors who 
represented these powers at Constantinople 
—Sir Stratford Canning, General Guille- 
ininot, and Monsieur Ribeaupierre—met 
at Poros, an island in the Archipelago, to 
consider the arrangements which should he 
made for the separation of Greece from the 
Turkish empire. They agreed to recom¬ 
mend that the new state should consist of 
the largest extent of territory that had yet 
been proposed, that the tribute to be paid to 
the Sultan should be reduced to 1,500,000 
piastres, and that the state should be 
governed by a Christian prince. These 
proposals were adopted at a conference 
held in London on the 22nd of March, 1829, 
by the plenipotentiaries of the three allies 
as a basis for negotiations, and it was agreed 
that they should in this form be submitted 
to the Porte. The Sultan very reluctantly, 
and under strong pressure, agreed to accept 
the treaty of London; but only on condi¬ 
tion that the Greek state should include 
merely the Morea and the adjacent islands, 
that the tribute to he paid by it was to 
be proportioned to the revenue which had 
formerly been drawn from it, that the 
materials found in the fortresses were to be 


given up to the Sultan, that the naval aud 
military force of the state should be merely 
sufficient to preserve internal order, and 
that no Greek was to he permitted to leave 
the Turkish dominions and to settle in 
the new state. The Trench and Russian 
plenipotentiaries, at the conference held in 
London on the 19 th of September, were 
of opinion that these conditions were at 
variance with the whole spirit and object 
of the treaty, and insisted that the Porte’s 
acceptance of the protocol and treaty must 
be complete and unreserved. The British 
representative, whose object was to get rid 
of the protocol, strove hard, but unsuccess¬ 
fully, to convince his colleagues that the 
acceptance of the Porte was quite satisfac¬ 
tory, and he had in the end to give way. 

After the treaty of Adrianople had been 
signed the prompt settlement of the Greek 
question became a necessity, for Russia 
was quite prepared to take it into her 
own hands. The British Government were 
still bent on ‘ cutting down the Greeks/ 
as Lord Palmerston expressed it; but the 
other two allied powers were equally deter¬ 
mined to carry out an opposite policy. 
Aberdeen suggested to the Premier that 
Greece should be divided into two states, 
under separate governments. ‘ This/ he 
said, * would be agreeable to the Porte; it 
would be more in unison with the declama¬ 
tions of the classical dreamers; but, above 
all, it would operate as a check upon the 
encroaching and restless spirit of Greek 
ambition.’ But this absurd proposal seems 
to have met with no encouragement from 
any member of the Cabinet. The duke 
then proposed to restrict the Greeks to 
Attica, and to give the Turks the adjacent 
islands of Eubcea and Crete, in addition 
to ‘ suzerainty, tribute, and indemnity. 

‘ Should the Turkish power,’ he said, * be 
ever good for anything, the possession of 
Candia and Euboea ought effectually to 
control Greece.' But this proposition was 
deemed utterly inadmissible by the other 
parties to the treaty of London. In the 
end the British Government were obliged 
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to give way on every point. It was arranged 
that the boundaries of the Greek state were 
to extend from Tliermopylce on the one side 
to the mouth of the Aspropotamos on the 
other; and that Greece was to be entirely 
independent of the Porte, and governed by 
a hereditary sovereign. The result of these 
protracted negotiations, though satisfactory 
as far as the extent and position of the new 
state were concerned, reflected no credit on 
the Duke of Wellington’s policy, and con¬ 
tributed not a little to discredit and weaken 
his administration. 

As might have been expected, the selec¬ 
tion of the sovereign for the new kingdom 
led to a great deal of intrigue and con¬ 
tention. ‘The choice of the prince,' said 
Wellington, ‘is very important; but that 
choice will not rest with us. It will be 
carried against our views and interests.’ So 
it proved. The British Foreign Secretaiy 
proposed Prince Philip of Hesse Homburg; 
but his nomination was not approved either 
by France or by Russia. Prince Frederick 
of Orange was next suggested; but he inti¬ 
mated that, if chosen, he would decline, as 


did Prince Charles of Bavaria, the nominee 
of the French Government. The Arch¬ 
duke Maximilian, mentioned by the British 
representative, was positively objected to 
by the French plenipotentiary. The crown 
was then offered to Prince John of Saxony, 
but was declined by him, Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, the widower of the Princess 
Charlotte, was the next choice of the repre¬ 
sentatives of Russia and France, acquiesced 
in with considerable reluctance by the 
British Cabinet; and after some negotia¬ 
tions and explanations he agreed, in the 
month of April, to accept the offer. But 
difficulties arose connected with the internal 
condition of the country and its foreign 
dangers, and on the 21st of May the prince 
finally and conclusively declined the crown 
of Greece. It was not until the year 1832 
was far advanced that the three powers at 
last succeeded in obtaining a sovereign for 
the new kingdom in the person of Prince 
Otho, a younger son of the king of Bavaria, 
a youth of only eighteen years of age, 
every way unfit for a position so critical 
and responsible. 
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The expectation so confidently expressed 
that the repeal of the Roman Catholic dis¬ 
abilities would restore peace to Ireland was 
doomed to disappointment Tlie redress 
of one grievance was not likely to establish 
public tranquillity in a country filled with 
a pauper population, and torn for ages 
by internal dissensions. Remedies of a dif¬ 
ferent and much move extensive character 
were required to relieve the squalid misery 
of the mass of the Irish people, and to free 
the country from that spirit of faction which 
was the prime source of all its calamities* 
O'Connell, no way conciliated by the eman¬ 
cipation of the Roman Catholics, renewed 
his agitation as the avowed and bitter 
enemy of the Government, recounting all 
the misdeeds, real or imaginary, of the 
ministers, holding them up everywhere to 
public odium, and employing all the powers 
of liis eloquence and his unscrupulous men¬ 
dacity to rouse the passions of tlie ignorant 
peasantry against their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen, and their connection with Great 
Britain* There was no gratitude felt for 
the boon just bestowed, and no inclination 
to unite in peaceful measures for the re¬ 
dress of the grievances that remained* The 
Orangemen, on the other hand, returned 
hatred for hatred, and railing for railing; 
and for the purpose of displaying their 
strong dissatisfaction with the Irish policy 
of the Government, they resolved on cele¬ 
brating the 12th of July with tlie usual 
rejoicings* The triumphant Romanists, 
elated by their Tecent victory, and regard¬ 
less of the public peace and welfare, resolved 


to stop these celebrations by force* In an 
attack which they made upon an Orange 
procession in Armagh, ten men lost their 
lives; and in a pitched battle which took 
place in Clare, one Protestant was killed 
and seven were wounded* Similar outrages 
were reported from almost every district of 
Ireland. The magistrates in various quart¬ 
ers declared their inability to quell the 
riots that had taken place, and it was with 
difficulty that the united efforts of the mili¬ 
tary and the police prevented a civil war 
breaking out between the Orangemen and 
the Roman Catholics* 

While Ireland was in this state of chronic 
agitation,Great Britain was suffering severely 
from depression of trade in all its branches, 
and of course the agricultural interests— 
landlords, farmers, and labourers — were 
sharing the general distress. All the farmers 
in Kent, Sir Edward Knatchbull said, were 
insolvent* Another member of Parliament 
declared that f a very large portion of the 
working classes were approaching starvation* 
They wanted food and clothing; the best 
workmen could not find employment, and 
were obliged to apply for charitable distri¬ 
butions of food to eke out their existence* 
Tlie large farmer was reduced to a small 
farmer, the small farmer was becoming a 
labourer, and the labourer was becoming 
a pauper/ The poor rates in the fertile vale 
of Aylesbury amounted to thirty shillings 
an acre* In one parish the rates had swal¬ 
lowed up the wdiole rental except £40. In 
another there were 1000 paupers out of 
1900 residents. In Sussex, labourers were 
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paid threepence and fourpence a day for 
-working on the roads. In Huddersfield the 
average wage was only twopence a day. In 
some agricultural counties, such as Hamp¬ 
shire and Cheshire, the peasants were seen 
harnessed to waggons; and the bishop of 
Bath and Wells stated in the House of Lords 
that in his diocese he had seen men 'yoked 
together like oxen, and engaged in drawing 
coals from the pits in the neighbourhood.' 

‘ I saw a friend who had recently returned 
from one of the largest districts in the county,’ 
said a member of Parliament, * who told us 
both masters and workmen were fast coming 
down to despair*. 1 know that labourers 
perform most painful works, and that after 
fourteen hours of hard and constant labour, 
they can only earn a few shillings, utterly 
insufficient to maintain themselves. The 
retail dealers are sinking into distress for 
want of customers, and are unable to pay 
rates, rent, and taxes, and trade is altogether 
unprofitable; wretchedness, ruin, and misery, 
swallow up all in their vortex. Every week 
in the Gazette is a long list of bankrupts, 
and a longer list of declared insolvents.’ 

‘ In one district in the county of Warwick,’ 
said another member, ‘there was a parish 
containing a mixture of manufacturers and 
agriculturists. The population amounted 
to 7100 persons. Of these there were 2000 
receiving parochial relief, 2100 not receiving 
relief, but not able to contribute anything 
to the rates, the whole weight of which was 
borne by 400 heads of families, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the other inhabitants.' 

The cond ition of the manufacturing classes, 
if not quite so degraded, was equally dis¬ 
tressed. The silk trade had suffered severely, 
both from the stagnation of business and 
the effect of recent legislation reducing the 
duties on foreign silks. The Somersetshire 
silk weavers were dragging 'on a ' miserable 
existence on two shillings and sixpence a 
week.’ In Coventry, 4000 persons engaged 
in this branch of manufacture were out of 
employment. The operatives in Maccles¬ 
field, Eochdale, Manchester, and other seats 
of manufacturing industry, were in the 


same condition. The silk weavers of Bethnal 
Green were suffering distress even more 
severe. ‘They are all weavers,' wrote 
Greville,' forming a sort of separate com¬ 
munity ; there they are horn, there they 
live and labour, and there they die. They 
neither migrate nor change their occupa¬ 
tion; they can do nothing else. They have 
increased in a ratio at variance with any 
principles of population, having nearly tri pled 
in twenty years—from 22,000 to 64,000. 
They are for the most part out of employ¬ 
ment aud can get none ; 1100 are crammed 
into the poorhouse, five or six in a bed; 
6000 receive parochial relief. The parish 
is in debt; every day adds to the number 
of paupers and diminishes that of rate¬ 
payers. These are principally shopkeepers, 
who are beggared by the rates. The dis¬ 
trict is in a state of insolvency and hope¬ 
less poverty, yet they multiply; and while 
the people look squalid and dejected, 
as if borne down by wretchedness and 
destitution, the children thrive and are 
healthy.’ 

It need excite no surprise that the poor 
creatures reduced to such a state of misery 
should become restless and turbulent, and 
attempt to destroy the machinery to which 
they erroneously ascribed their sufferings. 
The Protectionists in Parliament, quite 
as ill-infonned though with much less 
excuse, advocated a return to the old sys¬ 
tem of higher prohibitory duties. But the 
Ministry expressed their determination to 
reduce the duties rather than to increase 
them, and the machine-breaking riots only 
made them the more resolute in adopting 
this measure with all possible speed. ‘ The 
interests of the manufacturers,’ said Peel, 
‘the interests of the workmen themselves, 
and the public tranquillity, called for the 
immediate passing of the bill. The out¬ 
rages which had recently taken place were, 
he knew, perpetrated for the purpose of 
intimidating the legislature against agreeing 
to this measure ; and he was convinced that 
every day it was delayed would add to the 
number of these outrages.' Although strenu- 
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ously opposed by the manufacturers as well 
as by their workmen, the bill became law. 

The unsatisfactory state of the country, 
and various other causes, had produced a 
general conviction that ministers were un¬ 
equal to the task of carrying on the business 
of the Government. They had apparently 
not framed any definite system by which 
to regulate their proceedings, and seemed to 
expect, that now that the Homan Catholic 
question was out of the way, public affairs 
would subside into their former position. 
The duke evidently hoped that the Tory 
country gentlemen would ere long return 
to their allegiance, and that though they 
might grumble and threaten, they would 
not unite with the Whigs in assailing the 
Government. On the 19th of January, 1830, 
he wrote to Maurice Fitzgerald ; 1 We shall 
have a troublesome session. But I think 
the gentlemen of the country will come to 
view matters in their true light, and will 
not seriously endeavour to break down the 
establishments of the country because the 
getting in of the harvest has been expen¬ 
sive to their tenants, or because their tenants 
paid last year large prices for lean cattle, 
for which they cannot now obtain adequate 
prices after they have been fattened.’ 

The feeling displayed by the House of 
Commons at the opening of the session on 
the 4th of February speedily dispelled these 
notions. It was impossible to avoid taking 
notice in the king’s speech of the distress 
prevailing throughout the country; but in 
accordance with the Premier’s own view it 
was declared to be partial ' His Majesty 
laments,’ the speech said, ' that notwith¬ 
standing the indication of active commerce, 
distress should prevail among the agricul¬ 
tural and manufacturing classes in some 
parts of the United Kingdom.’ Reference 
was made to ‘the effect of unfavourable 
seasons, and the operation of other causes, 
which are beyond the reach of legislation 
to control or remedy.’ The necessity of 
acting with extreme caution in proposing 
remedies for the existing suffering was 
strongly inculcated, and the speech con¬ 


cluded with the statement that ‘ above all, 
His Majesty is convinced that no pressure 
of temporary difficulty will induce you to 
relax the determination which you have 
uniformly manifested to maintain inviolate 
the public credit, and thus to uphold the 
high character and the permanent welfare 
of the country.’ 

The country gentlemen were strongly 
dissatisfied with this reference to the exist¬ 
ing distress, which they affiTtried to be not 
partial hut general, and mainly due not to 
unfavourable seasons, but to the commercial 
measures of the Government. So great was 
their irritation, that they adopted a course 
which had not been followed for a good 
many years; and, headed by Sir Edward 
Knatehbull, the ultra-Tory member for 
Kent, they proposed an amendment to the 
address, declaring the distress to be general, 
and promising that the House would make 
strenuous efforts to alleviate and remove it. 
This measure was supported not only by 
the extreme Tories, but by a large section 
of the Whigs, headed by Brougham and 
other prominent Liberals, and by Huskisson 
and the other friends of Mr. Canning, who 
heartily united with their old enemies 
in order to Tevenge themselves on the 
Duke of Wellington’s ad ministration. Lord 
Althorp, though he desired the ministers to 
remain in office, voted for the amendment, 
simply on the ground of its undeniable 
truth, while he virtually repudiated any 
concurrence in the motives of those with 
whom it originated. So formidable was 
the combination, that there is every reason 
to believe that the Government would have 
been in a minority but for the sudden and 
unexpected intervention in their behalf of 
young Lord Howick, the eldest son of Earl 
Grey. Like Lord Althorp, he doubted the 
expediency of turning out the Ministry. 
He had no confidence in the Canningites, 
and thought that the duke after carrying 
Roman Catholic Emancipation was entitled 
to a fair trial. lie rose towards the close 
of the debate and intimated his intention 
to support the address. His interposition 
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at this critical juncture turned the scale in 
favour of the Government, and the amend¬ 
ment was rejected by a majority of 158 
votes to 105* 

Brougham, who had calculated on a 
different result, was very angry with Lord 
Ilowick; and believing the majority (as he 
told Roebuck) to be the result of an intrigue, 
he insinuated that Lord Howick was actu¬ 
ated by personal feeling against himself* 
There is no doubt, however, that his lordship 
acted independently on his own judgment, 
and his example, as he himself wrote, 
influenced some others (as one sheep going 
through a gap encourages others to follow) 
who were in great doubt as to their votes, 
I was led to vote in this manner from my 
believing that it was not desirable at that 
moment to turn out the Duke of Wellington. 
I had no confidence in the Canningites, as 
they were called; and the duke's Govern¬ 
ment having recently carried Catholic 
Emancipation, there had yet been nothing 
to show whether, after the schism thus 
produced among the Tories, he would 
endeavour to strengthen his Government 
by a Liberal policy, or regain them by one 
of an opposite character* Until he had a 
fair trial, I thought he ought not to be 
turned out; and, least of all, by supporting 
an amendment proposed, in the pure spirit 
of taction, by an old Tory in revenge for 
Catholic Emancipation, and joined no less 
faction sly by those who had left the duke's 
Government in 1828. What ultimately 
decided my vote, about which I had been 
in very painful doubt all the evening, was 
a very bitter speech of Huskisson against 
the Government/ 

This indication of the weakness of the 
Ministry naturally led to other motions, 
referring directly or indirectly to the state 
of the country and the public expenditure; 
but they were all rejected by large majorities. 
Though the Opposition were agreed as to 
the pressure and extent of the distress, 
they entirely differed as to the measures 
which should be adopted for its mitigation 
or relief* In this wide diversity of opinion 


on the part of their opponents the Ministry 
found safety for a time; but they were well 
aware that something direct and tangible 
was necessary in order to stem the current 
of public opinion which was running so 
strongly against them. They, therefore, 
set about making reductions in the public 
expenditure and taxation. They were of 
course hampered by the fact, that a large 
portion of the expenditure of the state was 
beyond tlxeir control ; but they were of 
opinion that they could reduce the estimates 
by at least £1,031,985, It was expected 
that the reduction of the interest on the 
exchequer bills would add nearly £300,000 
to this saving* Some of the Whigs, how¬ 
ever, insisted that these reductions, if con¬ 
ducted on sound principles, ‘might be 
carried to an indefinitely greater extent 
without any loss to the revenue. The 
serious illness of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald at 
this juncture compelled him to resign his 
offices of President of the Board of Trade 
and Treasurer of the Navy* He was suc¬ 
ceeded in the former by Mr. Herries, Master 
of the Mint; the Opposition made a strenuous 
effort to abolish Fitzgerald’s second office, 
but were defeated by a large majority. 
The Ministry, however, found it necessary, 
in order to conciliate the House, to reduce 
the salary attached to the office from £3000 
to £2000 a year, and they conferred it on 
Mr, Frank land Lewis, father of the late 
distinguished statesman. Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis* 

Sir James Graham, a young and rising 
member of Parliament, who, though brought 
up in the strictest Tory school, had adopted 
Liberal principles mainly on economical 
grounds, was the assailant of the treasurer- 
ship of the Navy; and nothing daunted by 
his failure, he next made an attack upon 
the overgrown Ordnance office, which had 
no fewer than eight repi'esentatives in 
the House of Commons, besides one in the 
House of Lords. The Finance Committee 
of 1828 had recommended the abolition of 
one of these nine offices—that of lieutenant- 
general ; and Graham endeavoured to give 
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effect to this recommendation by striking 
the salary of the office out of the estimates, 
but his proposal was rejected by 200 votes 
to 124 Nearly all the other motions in 
favour of the reduction of the salaries of 
officials met with the same fate. The 
Opposition only succeeded in striking out 
of the estimates the pensions awarded to 
Robert Dimdas, a son of Lord Melville, 
and to William Bathurst, a son of Lord 
Bathurst, who had held the sinecure offices 
of commissioners of the Navy Board 
and Victualling Department, which were 
abolished in 1830. As these offices had 
been held only for a short time by the 
sinecurists-—and Lord Melville as keeper of 
the Privy Seal in Scotland received £4000, 
and Lord Bathurst as teller of the Exchequer 
£3000 a year for doing nothing—the feel¬ 
ing of the House ran strong against them, 
even among the high Tories, and their 
pensions were struck out of the estimates.^ 
Still, though the Government suffered defeat 
on this question, and on the reckless 
extravagance with which the repairs of 
Windsor Castle had been carried out, they 
succeeded in carrying nearly all their pro¬ 
posals. The reductions which they made 
in the expenditure of the country, and the 
relief which they gave to the poor and 
industrial classes by the abolition of the 
taxes on leather, beer, and cider, met 
with general approbation. But the Oppo¬ 
sition were not yet satisfied that economy 
had been fully carried into effect, and 
retrenchment was still further pressed. 
The lead was taken by Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, a young member of Parliament 
— a Russian merchant — f clever and 
thoroughly conversant with business; 5 and 
after a comprehensive view of the fiscal 

* Young Bathurst was amply compensated for the 
loss of bis pension by his appointment to the office of 
clerk of the Council. After the Duke of Wellington’s 
Ministry had resigned, Lord Bathurst was informed 
by Oreville that this office, which had just become 
vacant* was in the gift of the Crown, not of the 
Government. The old sinecurist immediately hastened 
to the king, and asked and obtained the office for his 
eon. * X can never object/ said the king, * to a 
father doing what he can for his own children.’ 


policy of the country, and a thorough 
exposure of the vicious character of many 
of the existing duties, he proposed the 
repeal of the taxes on timber, coal, hemp, 
glass, and paper, and the reduction of the 
duties on soap, barilla, tea, tobacco, spirits, 
wine, and sugar. It was evident, however, 
that the abolition or reduction of these 
duties would involve a considerable loss of 
revenue; and Lord A1 thorp, a warm friend 
of Thomson's, boldly recommended the 
substitution of an income tax for the duties 
which pressed most heavily on the industry 
of the country. Spring Rice told A1 thorp 
plainly, that if lie broached such doctrines 
he would become the most unpopular mar 
in England. The proposal was, of course, 
regarded as highly dangerous and revolu¬ 
tionary, even by the Whigs; and it con¬ 
tributed to swell the majority against 
Thomson's motion for a committee to revise 
the whole system of taxation. 

An attempt was made at this time by 
the extreme section of the Opjiosition to 
obtain a depreciation of the currency by 
the repeal of Mr. Peel's bill re-establishing 
cash payments and the restriction of small 
notes. The question was debated for four 
nights on a motion to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the public distress. But 
the < plain, honest, sensible, and resolute' 
speech of Lord A1 thorp against a paper 
currency determined the votes of many 
hesitating members, and swelled the over¬ 
whelming majority by which the motion 
was rejected. 

The attacks of the Opposition had thus 
far been unsuccessful, and their proposals 
had been defeated by large majorities, 
though a considerable number of the Tories 
were willing to co-operate with them in 
order to be revenged on the Ministry. It 
could not escape the notice of men so 
shrewd and experienced as the leading 
Whigs in Parliament, that one main cause of 
their own helpless condition was the want 
of cohesion. There was no unity of aim or 
action among them—no concert in their 
proceedings, so that 'one day many of 
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them were ready to join, and on the next 
to oppose the Government’ There was 
undeniable truth in the remark which 
Mr. Dawson, Secretary of the Treasury, 
made to Mr. Portman, the Whig member 
for Dorset, * You are a mere loose bundle 
of sticks, and will he always beaten/ This 
taunt excited Mr. Portman, Mr. Pendarves, 
member for Cornwall, and Sir Francis 
Lawley, country gentlemen of high stand¬ 
ing and great influence, to take immediate 
steps to prevail upon Lord Althorp to 
become the leader of the Opposition. Lord 
Altliorp, as Mr, Roebuck, an unfriendly 
critic, remarks, * was not only willing but 
eager to place the burden and confer the 
honour on any one in preference to himself. 
Mr. Brougham he evidently considered as 
the only person fit for the task;’ hut he 
was well aware that from various causes 
the great body of the Whigs were averse 
to that able but unreliable politician, and 
would follow no one but himself; and 
after consulting with Brougham, Lord John 
Russell, and Sir Janies Graham, he agreed 
to accept of the position to which he 
was called by acclamation at a meeting of 
the most influential members of the party. 
He intimated, however, that it was only 
on questions of trade and finance that he 
could pretend to he of much use to them, 
but his advice should be always at their 
service. This important and judicious 
arrangement reorganized the Opposition 
into a united and powerful body, and made 
them really formidable to the Government. 
A few nights afterwards the newly-chosen 
leader availed himself of a casual oppor¬ 
tunity in the House, to say with reference 
to a statement of Sir Robert Peeks, * I give 
notice that we intend to take the sense of 
the House on this question/ Lord Port- 
man said that he cannot forget Sir Robert 
Peel’s start when Lord Althorp uttered the 
word *we* 

The Ministry had thus on their front a 
compact body, instead of a f loose bundle of 
sticks/ led by able and experienced states¬ 
men, and popular from their steady and dis- 
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interested support of the rights of the people. 
On the one flank they were assailed by the 
Canningites, small in number, hut formid¬ 
able from their great talents and acquire¬ 
ments and their long experience in office. 
The third grand division of the Opposition, 
who attacked them fiercely on the other, 
was composed of the extreme members 
of the Church and Tory party, whom the 
abolition of the Roman Catholic disabilities 
had rendered the implacable enemies of 
the duke and his colleagues. But the 
greatest annoyance, if not the greatest 
danger to the Government, arose out 
of the intrigues of the Court and the 
vacillating and underhand if not actually 
treacherous conduct of the king, instigated 
by his brother the Duke of Cumberland. 
So serious were the troubles and dangers 
to the Ministiy arising from this source, 
that the Duke of Wellington was com¬ 
pelled to send, on the 30th of January, a 
firm remonstrance to His Majesty on this 
subject. ‘I have no reason to complain,’ 
he wrote, * of Ilis Royal Highness’s oppo¬ 
sition to or want of confidence in you] 
Majesty’s ministers, or of bis personal 
hostility to myself, although I lament that 
His Royal Highness should think that he 
has cause for these feelings. But I com¬ 
plain that this is not fair political oppo¬ 
sition. I complain of his reports of me 
personally at Windsor, and of his using 
your Majesty’s name in communication 
with political characters in this country 
as well as abroad. The consequence of 
his frequent long interviews with your 
Majesty is that he is supposed to speak 
your Majesty’s language, even when he 
does not use your Majesty’s name. 

* If the only inconvenience attending 
this state of tilings were that the public 
confidence in your Majesty’s Government 
was deteriorated without cause, it would 
not he unimportant, inasmuch as your 
Majesty’s service must suffer from such 
want of confidence in the stability of join 
administration. But it exposes your Ma¬ 
jesty yourself to be misunderstood. Indeed, 
48 
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it represented that your Majesty keeps 
in your service ministers in whom your 
Majesty does not confide, and whom you 
wish to dismiss from your Majesty's service. 

* All this is the consequence of the 
language of the Duke of Cumberland, and 
of his interviews with your Majesty. 

‘ The inconvenience which is felt, and to 
which must be attributed much that we 
now see going forward, may lead to a 
crisis, of which the consequence will be to 
occasion to your Majesty much vexation 
and trouble; and it may possibly prove 
injurious to the monarchy itself. 

'The disgrace of an individual like myself, 
and the breaking up of an administration, 
are trifles in comparison with the objects 
to which I have adverted. I supplicate 
your Majesty’s attention to this subject.’ 

The remonstrance, however, was fruitless; 
the intrigues and annoyances continued 
unabated. ‘ I consider the death of the 
king,’ wrote Ellen borough, on the 27th of 
June, ‘to have been one of the fortunate 
events wdiich have often saved the Duke 
of "Wellington. I really do not know how 
we could have gone on had he lived two 
months.’ 

To meet all this array of strength and 
of numbers the Ministry had only a mass 
of apathetic, indifferent, and mercenary 
followers, who obeyed reluctantly the 
summons of the whip , and but a single 
man to whom the House of Commons 
would listen with attention and respect. 
It was quite evident that if these three 
parties should coalesce, they could at once 
overthrow the Government; but the Premier 
seems to have flattered himself that their 
incompatible principles would keep them 
from uniting against his administration. 
He hoped to receive alternate assistance 
from all three, and by playing off 
their mutual jealousy, thus to avoid the 
necessity of forming a junction with any 
of them. When any measure to which 
he was averse was energetically pressed 
upon him, he escaped a direct defeat by 
introducing another substantially the same, 


differing only in form. For example, on 
the 12th of February Sir James Graham 
moved a resolution to the effect ' that 
whereas subsequently to the Act of the 
37th of George III., by which a suspension 
of cash payments was effected, large aug¬ 
mentations had taken place in the salaries 
and pay of persons in civil and military 
employments on account of the diminished 
value of money, and whereas the alleged 
reason for such augmentations had ceased 
to operate in consequence of the passing of 
59th George III., which restored a metallic 
standard of value, it was expedient, to re¬ 
lieve the country from its excessive load 
of taxation, to revise our present system 
of expenditure for the purpose of making 
every possible reduction that could be 
effected without violation of good faith or 
public justice.’ This motion was opposed 
by ministers, but in the temper of the 
House they did not venture to meet it 
with a direct negative. They therefore 
substituted for it a motion similar in 
purport in the following terms:—‘ That 
whereas His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to assure the House that he would 
cause an inquiry to be made into all the 
departments of the civil government, with 
a view of reducing the number of persons 
employed and the amount of the salaries 
paid; resolved that an humble address be 
presented to His Majesty, that he may be 
graciously pleased to lay before the House 
an account of the progress which had been 
made in such ; also that it was the opinion 
of the House that in every establishment 
of the state every saving ought to be made 
consistently with the due performance of 
the public service, and without the viola¬ 
tion of existing engagements.’ In this and 
other important matters ministers did not 
attempt to lead the House or the country; 
they merely asked to be allowed to walk at 
the head of the procession. 

The unpopularity of the Ministry was a 
good deal increased by their prosecutions of 
the press. A newspaper called the Morning 
Journal had for some months persistently 
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assailed the leading members ot the Gov¬ 
ernment in the most violent manner, not 
only denouncing their general policy, and 
especially their conduct in connection with 
the Roman Catholic question, but accusing 
them of corruption and personal dishonesty. 
In consequence. Sir James Scarlett, who, 
though a member of the Whig party, had 
accepted the office of Attorney-General on 
the dismissal of Sir Charles Wetherell, filed 
no fewer than three ex-officio informations 
against the journal In its leading articles 
the duke was described as an ambitious, 
unprincipled, and dangerous minister, keep¬ 
ing His Majesty under degrading and un¬ 
constitutional control; and in an anonymous 
letter, which turned out to have been 
written by the domestic chaplain of the 
Duke of Cumberland, His Grace was 
charged with f despicable cant and affected 
moderation/ with a want 1 of mercy, com¬ 
passion, and of those more kindly and 
tender sympathies which distinguish the 
heart of a man from that of a proud dic¬ 
tator;* and in relation to the Roman 
Catholic question, he was affirmed to have 
been guilty of the 1 grossest treachery to his 
country, or else the most arrant cowardice, 
or treachery, cowardice, and artifice united/ 
A verdict of guilty was returned against 
Mr. Alexander, the editor, and the pro¬ 
prietors of the paper. The latter were 
dealt with leniently, but the editor was 
severely punished with a heavy fine and 
imprisonment for twelve months in New¬ 
gate. These proceedings were brought 
under the notice of Parliament by Sir 
Charles Wetherell, and vehemently de¬ 
nounced as cruel and oppressive. The 
general impression seemed to he that, 
though the libels in question were utterly 
unjustifiable and merited severe reproba¬ 
tion, allowance should have been made for 
the period of unexampled excitement in 
which they were published; and that the 
prosecutions were harsh and vindictive, and 
reflected little credit on the Attorney- 
General or the Government. 

The question of parliamentary reform 


began now to come into prominence, and 
was supported by some influential Tories, 
who dreaded the accumulation of Roman 
Catholic power in Parliament, which might 
be obtained by means of the rotten boroughs. 
Lord Elandford, eldest son of the Duke of 
Marlborough, and a staunch Tory, now 
brought forward a second time a motion 
which had been rejected in 1829, declaring 
that the House of Commons had ceased to 
be framed as the essential principles and 
earlier practice of the constitution required 
that it should be framed; and he proposed 
that places that had fallen into decay, or 
had in any manner forfeited their right to 
representation, should be deprived of the 
franchise, which should be conferred upon 
towns that had hitherto been unrepresented; 
that the right of voting should be extended 
to all copyholders and leaseholders; and 
that the representation of Scotland should 
be placed on the same footing with that 
of England. The Whigs, however, were 
not prepared to support such a sweeping 
measure of reform as this; and as Mr. Horace 
Twiss remarked, they stated so many objec¬ 
tions to the bill as to leave the ministerial 
members almost nothing to add Lord 
Alfchorp moved as an amendment that, for 
the motion for leave to bring in the bill, 
should be substituted the resolution, f That 
it is the opinion of this House that a reform 
in the representation of the people is neces¬ 
sary;” but both motion and amendment 
were rejected by large majorities, though 
the debate gave unmistakable indications 
that the Ministry could at any moment he 
overturned by a combination of Whigs and 
Radicals and discontented Tories against 
them, and there seemed good reason to 
believe that such a combination would be 
brought about very soon. 

The Government, however, were obsti¬ 
nately blind to their danger, and to the 
evidence of the growing feeling of the 
people in favour of a reform of the House 
of Commons; and they gave a striking 
proof that they had utterly failed to learn 
practical wisdom from the events that were 
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passing in the country by their continued 
refusal to transfer the forfeited franchise of 
East Retford to the town of Birmingham— 
the question which had caused the resig¬ 
nation of lluskisson. The necessity of such 
a step had already been recognized by the 
House of Commons when, in 1828, it had 
sanctioned the transfer of the franchise of 
Penrhyn to Manchester, although the bill 
had been rejected by the Upper House. 
Everything that had passed since that time, 
as Mr. Huskisson and Charles Grant pointed 
out, had only served to show more clearly 
the importance and necessity of conferring 
a substantial representation upon the great 
towns, which had increased so largely, not 
only in population, but in wealth and com¬ 
mercial resources. The improved spirit of 
the age had wrung from the Government 
successive concessions in favour of liberty, 
concessions in favour of intelligence, con¬ 
cessions in favour of commerce, concessions 
in favour of general improvement. But 
though these measures were in themselves 
beneficial, it was not creditable to the legis¬ 
lature that such concessions should always 
be granted only at the moment when pru¬ 
dence and necessity made it impossible 
longer to withhold them. The result of 
the previous refusals to amend the consti¬ 
tution, even to the most moderate extent, 
and to remove the most glaring abuses, had 
been to call forth loud complaints, and to 
excite gTeat and general dissatisfaction; and 
there was danger that if that which was 
just was refused, that which was unjust 
would be demanded. The people of Eng¬ 
land dreaded innovation, and were sincerely 
attached to their old institutions; but if 
this temperate mode of remedying abuses 
were refused them, they would be driven to 
attack those landmarks of the constitution 
which all judicious and moderate men were 
anxious to preserve. It was the Govern¬ 
ment, and the Government alone, which 
was exposing the country to this danger; 
for the House of Commons, when left to 
itself, had done its duty by agreeing to 
transfer to Manchester the franchise of 


Penrhyn. The Ministry, however, were 
wholly uninfluenced by these considera¬ 
tions, and persisted in their proposal to 
transfer the franchise to the Hundred of 
Bassetlaw; but they carried their motion 
by a majority of only twenty-seven. Mr. 
O’Connell tried to engraft upon the bill a 
clause authorizing the electors of this new 
constituency to give their votes by ballot; 
but only twenty-one members voted for the 
motion, among whom, however, were Lords 
Althorp, Ebrington, and Nugent. 

The Reformers were greatly encouraged 
by the decision on the East Retford fran¬ 
chise, and, on the 23rd of February, brought 
the question again before Parliament by 
moving for leave to bring in a bill to enable 
Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham, to 
return members to Parliament. The mo¬ 
tion was supported, not only by the Wlugs 
and Radicals, but also by such staunch 
Tories as Lord Sandon and General Gas¬ 
coigne, and by Mr. Huskisson, who deli¬ 
vered on this occasion his last speech on 
parliamentary reform. He was careful, 
however, to state, that while advocating this 
limited proposal, he was still opposed to ‘ a 
measure founded upon the principle of 
a general revision, reconstruction, and re¬ 
modeling of our present constitution.’ Such 
a combination might have convinced the 
Ministry of the great and growing danger 
of resisting all proposals of reform; but 
they showed that they were totally igno¬ 
rant of the feeling that had now arisen in 
the country on this question, and doggedly 
refused to make any concession to the 
wishes of the people. They opposed even 
the motion for leave to bring in the bill, 
and succeeded in defeating it by a majority 
of 188 votes to 140. 

Mr. O’Connell next proposed to bring 
forward a bill to establish triennial par¬ 
liaments, universal suffrage, and vote by 
ballot, but found only thirteen supporters 
in a House of 332 members. After this 
motion was negatived, Lord John Russell 
once more took the field with a series of 
resolutions declaring it to be expedient that 
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the number of representatives in the House 
should be increased; that members should 
be granted to the large and manufacturing 
towns, a list of which was given; that ex¬ 
tensive and populous counties, such as 
Yorkshire, should be divided into two parts, 
each returning two members; that a num¬ 
ber of boroughs not exceeding sixty, and 
not containing more than 2500 members, 
should severally return for the future only 
one member instead of two, but that com¬ 
pensation should be given them for the 
privilege of which they would thus be 
deprived. These resolutions did not, how¬ 
ever, meet with the same amount of support 
that had been given to his lordship’s more 
limited proposal, and were negatived by a 
majority of 213 to 117. Sir Robert Peel, 
in the course of the debate, very unwisely 
made a statement similar to the declaration 
of the Duke of Wellington during next 
session, which proved so fatal to the Gov¬ 
ernment, and expressed himself opposed to 
any material change in the existing system 
of representation. * It may be easy/ he 
said,' to take to pieces all the parts of such 
a complicated system; but I doubt whether 
it would be equally possible for human 
skill again to unite its component parts, 
and still more doubtful whether, if again 
put together, it would ever work as well 
for the country as it had hitherto done.’ 

The result of this want of foresight and 
statesman-like comprehension on the part 
of the heads of the administration might 
easily have been foreseen. If they had 
gradually withdrawn the franchise from 
nomination and corrupt boroughs, and con¬ 
ferred it on populous towns, the seats of 
commercial enterprise, the constitution 
would have been amended in its weakest 
parts, and adapted by degrees to the altered 
circumstances of the country. But in their 
dread of in n ovations the Ministry forgot 
the sagacious remarks of Lord Bacon that 
‘every medicine is an innovation, and he 
that will not apply new remedies must 
expect new evils. Pot Time is the greatest 
innovator, and if Time, of course, alter 


things to the worse, and if wisdom and 
counsel shall not alter them to the better, 
what shall be the end? It were good, 
therefore, that men in their innovations 
would follow the example of Time itself, 
which indeed innovateth greatly, but quietly 
and by degrees scarce to be perceived.’ 
Instead, however, of calmly examining the 
new forces which were evidently now 
operating iu the community, and placing 
themselves at the head of the movement in 
favour of the ieforra of the representation, 
so as to moderate its violence and direct 
its course, the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel most unwisely committed 
themselves to a policy of resistance to all 
change. The refusal in 1830 to confer the 
franchise on Manchester, Leeds, and Bir¬ 
mingham, led inevitably to the sweeping 
Reform Bill of 1832. 

The only other measure affecting the 
constitution of the legislative body brought 
forward during this session was the motion 
of hli. Robert Grant, on the 5th of April, 
for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the 
civil disabilities of the Jews. Persons of 
this religion, though British-born subjects, 
had derived no benefit from all tbe growing 
liberality of legislation; they alone were 
still placed beyond the pale of the consti¬ 
tution. They were excluded from holding 
any offices, civil or military, under the 
Government. They were excluded from 
practising law or physic, from holding any 
corporate office, and from being members 
of either House of Parliament, In the 
metropolis they could not obtain the freedom 
of any of the companies, nor exercise any 
retail trade. They had been peaceable and 
industrious subjects, had added largely to 
the wealth and prosperity of the country, 
and only asked in return to be admitted 
to the benefits of the constitution. The 
introduction of the hill was opposed by 
Sir Robert Inglis, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Solicitor-General, who 
argued that the proposal could stand only 
upon the principle that no regard at all 
should be held to a man’s religion; that it 
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would apply to Turks and Mahometans as 
well as to Jews; and that it was fitted to 
make the people believe that the Parlia¬ 
ment regarded Christianity as a matter of 
indifference, though the Christian religion 
was bound up as part and parcel of the 
British constitution. The Jews, it was 
asserted, were aliens, not, indeed, in the 
legal, but in the popular and substantial 
sense. They had another country and an 
interest not merely distinct from, but hos¬ 
tile to that of the country which they might 
happen to inhabit. 

The measure was advocated by Dr. 
Lusliington, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. Macaulay, who had just 
entered Parliament, and delivered a brilliant 
speech in support of the proposal to eman¬ 
cipate the Jews. It was urged that it was 
persecution to deprive a man of civil rights 
on account of his religious opinions, and 
that no danger could arise either to the 
constitution or to Christianity from the 
admission of the Jews to Parliament. It 
would be the most absurd and inexplicable 
of all contradictions to reject the hill for 
the removal of Jewish disabilities after 
repealing the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and more especially after admitting Pom an 
Catholics to a seat in Parliament. None 
of the special circumstances which formed 
the leading grounds of objection to the 
Komanists existed in the case of the Jews. 
Here was no foreign head, no divided 
allegiance, no bulls, no indulgences, no 
priests exercising a despotic influence over 
their flocks, no agitation, no violent ad¬ 
dresses, no mobs disciplined with almost all 
the regularity of men at arms. In the case 
of the Jews there was nothing but long and 
silent suffering; and now they appeared 
before the legislature, asking for relief in a 
calm and temperate tone. The arguments 
of the opponents of the bill were utterly 
inconsistent with those which they employed 
against Roman Catholic emancipation last 
year. There the objection was made to the 
claim of the strong, here to that of the weak; 
there to the violent, here to the modest; 


there to the proselytizing, here to those who 
were proud to make no proselytes. The 
opposition, if unjust, was no less absurd; 
for though the object was to prevent Jews 
from enjoying political power, the substance 
of that power they already had. Civil 
power did not consist only in furred gowns, 
in maces, waxed parchments, and seals. 
Was not knowledge power ? was not wealth ? 
did not the influence which large capital 
gives constitute power ? Was it not found 
in the influence of the creditor over the 
debtor, of the benefactor over the bene¬ 
fited ? Yet all this power a Jew might now 
possess. He might be the greatest man in 
the city of London; might possess immense 
influence on the Exchange, the Bank, and 
the East India Company; he might have 
the means of assisting foreign sovereigns, 
even those hostile to this country; he might 
be sent for to the congress of sovereigns; 
he might possess the power to procure 
seats in Parliament for others, though he 
was not allowed personally to sit there; he 
was debarred from obtaining a furred gown 
in a corporation, but he might retaiu all 
the influence which would enable him to 
govern the corporation. And yet, while 
possessing all these elements of immense 
power, the Jews were to be denied the 
symbols of it, and treated as a degraded 
class ! On a division the motion for intro¬ 
ducing the bill was carried by a majority 
of eighteen, the numbers in its favour being 
115, and those against it 97; but on the 
second reading it was rejected by a majority 
of 228 against 165. The opponents of the 
bill little thought that the time would come 
when the Tory aristocracy of England 
would be fain to follow a leader who gloried 
in his Jewish ancestry. 

The consideration which mainly pre* 
vented the Whigs and Canningites, and 
extreme Tories who had now thrown off 
their allegiance to Wellington and Peel, 
from combining against the Government, 
was the state of the king’s health. If, as 
Brougham bitterly said, we had had ‘a 
king who had no childish fancies to gratify, 
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who did not one day want to get rid of his 
wife at the risk of a civil war, another day 
to build palaces at the cost of a million, 
who had no minions to rule over him, and 
no personal spites to gratify, he would 
never have required an unyielding minister 
to keep him in order.’ As it was, a first 
minister with a firm hand and a strong 
purpose was necessary to keep George IY. 
in order during his regency and the earlier 
years of his reign; they became much more 
necessary as the end drew near and the 
evils of uncertainty and feebleness in the 
sovereign became much more dangerous 
and mischievous. There had been for some 
time a general impression that the king 
was seriously ill, which in the studied 
absence of all definite information about 
his state, was not dispelled by the pre¬ 
parations made for the celebration of his 
birthday in April. His constitution, orig¬ 
inally sound and vigorous, had long been 
impaired by the life of dissipation and 
profligacy which he had led for many 
years; and latterly he had secluded him¬ 
self almost entirely from society, taking 
little or no exercise, and surrounded only 
by his favourites and parasites. His 
attendants had for some months perceived 
his increasing weakness; hut it was not 
until the 15th of April that the first 
bulletin was issued by His Majesty’s phy¬ 
sicians announcing that he was ill of a 
bilious attack, accompanied with difficulty 
in breathing. The public, however, were 
kept as far as possible in ignorance of the 
king’s real condition; for the bulletins 
issued from time to time were of the most 
deceptive character, owing, it is said, to the 
fact that His Majesty himself insisted on 
seeing them, and the physicians were un¬ 
willing to make him aware of liis danger. 
His increasing weakness, however, made it 
necessary that he should give up signing 
the official documents which required his 
signature, and a temporary law was passed 
by Parliament allowing the sign-manual to 
be affixed to public papers by a stamp in 
the king’s presence on his own immediate 


ordeT given by word of mouth. The disease 
under which he laboured—ossification of the 
valves of the heart—was known from the 
first to be incurable; but his physicians kept 
him to the last in ignorance of his real 
condition. Sir Henry Halford, the chief 
royal physician, makes a merit of this, and 
mentions that he hinted to the poor unhappy 
monarch that in his state of health it might 
be proper for him to partake of the sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. The king, 
who, like his physician, seems to have 
imagined that this ceremony was a sure 
viatieum to heaven, was always eager to 
take the sacrament whenever he was or 
fancied himself seriously ill, and he now 
readily complied with the hint of his 
physician ; and having done so, Sir Henry 
says he thought himself at liberty to soothe 
the king’s apprehensions with the hope of 
recovery, until at last it might be said, 
not so much that he died, as that he ceased 
to live. The courtly physician takes care 
not to tell the manner in which the end 
came suddenly and quite unexpectedly to 
the poor deluded monarch. At three o’clock 
in the morning of the 26tli of June, on 
awaking out of sleep, he was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing, which caused the rup¬ 
ture of a bloodvessel in the stomach, and 
made him feel the unmistakable sensations 
of immediate dissolution. All at once, 
realizing his real condition, he exclaimed in 
a loud and thrilling voice, 1 0 God, what is 
this? This is death!’ and instantly expired. 

It was at once seen how little George 
IV. was respected, even by his special 
favourites among his attendants. Greville 
says ‘ the anxiety of his pages to get what 
they could out of the king’s wardrobe in 
the last weeks of his life, and their dis¬ 
honesty in the matter, were excessive. 1 
After his death ‘ there never was anything 
like the quantity of trinkets and trash that 
they found; ’ ‘ heaps of women’s gloves 
which he had got at balls; ’ a prodigious 
number of lockets containing hair of all 
colours, and other gages cl’amour, for ' he 
had never given away or parted with any- 
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thing.' One incident seems to have occa¬ 
sioned general surprise; lie died "with Mrs. 
Eitzherbert’s locket round liis neck:— 

‘ The darkest night that spans the sky 
Of beauty hath, a share ; 

The blackest heart hath signs to tell 
That God still lingers there* 1 

"Certainly nobody was less regretted than 
the late king,’ says Greville, 'and the breath 
was hardly out of his body before the press 
burst forth in full cry against him, and 
raked up all his vices, follies, and misdeeds, 
which were numerous and glaring enough.’ 
The behaviour of the attendants at his 
funeral showed very strikingly the little 
regard entertained for the late sovereign, 
and was indeed consistent with neither 
propriety nor decency. 1 When they got 
together in St. George’s Hall,’ says Gre- 
ville, ‘a gayer company I never beheld; 
with the exception of Mountcliarles, who 
was deeply affected, they were all as 
merry as grigs.’ Lord Ellenborough con¬ 
firms this account. * The day was beauti¬ 
ful/ he writes, ‘ and all the world made 
it a holiday. London was quite empty. It 
seemed to be a day of general recreation. 

. . And so King George IY. is gone 

to Iris grave with all the pomp of royalty, 
and splendid the pageant was ; but it was 
considered a mere pageant, even by his 
household who had lived so intimately with 
him for years. There was no regret; a 
coronation could hardly be gayer.’ 

George IV. was one of the worst, if not 
the very worst, of the sovereigns that have 
reigned over our country; and his conduct 
in all lus domestic and social relations, as 
a son, a husband, a father, and a friend, was 
not fitted to redeem his want of all public 
virtues. His whole life from childhood to 
its close was most unhappy, in consequence 
mainly of his own vices and his habitual 
neglect of all his duties, both public and 
private. In youth his person was handsome 
and his manners were graceful, and he could, 
when he chose, be extremely agreeable and 
winning. His natural abilities were good; 
he was gifted with a retentive memory, a 
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fine ear for music, and a discriminating 
taste, which, however, was ultimately spoiled 
and lost. He had a keen sense of humour, 
and was an excellent mimic. His intel¬ 
lectual abilities had been very imperfectly 
cultivated, and his classical knowledge was 
of the most superficial kind. He had con¬ 
siderable skill in music, and great facility 
in modern languages; but he knew nothing 
even of the rudiments of the sciences either 
natural or moral, and was equally ignorant 
of political principles and the nature of 
the British constitution. He was badly 
trained. His parents disliked and dis¬ 
trusted him, and the restrictions under 
which he was placed in his early years 
by his father no doubt contributed to make 
him, when he became his own master, 
plunge into excesses of dissipation and 
profligacy. His own habits of unrestrained 
self-indulgence, aided by the flatteries of 
worthless companions, made him at last, 
says one who knew him well, ‘ selfish to a 
degree so extravagant that he appeared 
to act upon a practical conviction of all 
mankind being horn for his exclusive use.’ 
He never appeared to think that it was 
his duty to make a personal sacrifice, or to 
submit to any inconvenience to promote 
the welfare of his subjects, or even of 
his personal friends. His dissolute habits 
and reckless extravagance involved him in 
enormous and most dishonourable pecuniary 
embarrassments, which led directly to the 
worst and most scandalous acts of his 
discreditable career. The course of dissipa¬ 
tion which he ran in his youth was so 
unbounded, that when he entered upon 
public life he was fouud to have exhausted 
all the resources of indulgence and vicious 
enjoyment; and during his later years lie 
sank into the condition of a worn-out 
miserable debauchee, incapable of receiving 
farther gratification from his favourite pur¬ 
suits, which had now become to him ' apples 
of Sodom and grapes of Gomorrah.’ His 
weak and vacillating character and un¬ 
steadiness of purpose made him the torment 
of his ministers, and oftener than once led 
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to results dangerous not only to the Govern¬ 
ment, but to the throne. His want of 
firmness was aggravated by Ms habitual 
hypocrisy and falsehood. It was impossible 
to place the slightest reliance on his word, 
or even on his most solemn assertions. 
Wien the dowager Lady de Clifford, whose 
confidence he had most shamefully betrayed, 
in consequence threw up her appointment 
of governess to the Princess Charlotte, she 
was requested by the Prince Regent to 
state her reasons for quitting his service 
in so abrupt a manner. ‘ Because, 1 was the 
cutting reply, ‘your Royal Highness has 
taught me the distinction between the word 
of a prince and that of a gentleman.’ His 
habitual untruthful ness had become so con¬ 
firmed and incurable that it was regarded by 
courtiers and statesmen as a matter which 
it was idle to discuss, and was the subject 
of frequent jokes among his attendants and 
associates. Numerous anecdotes were in 
circulation illustrating the universality of 
the impression. He used to speak of him¬ 
self as having led in person the famous 
charge of the British cavalry at the battle 
of Waterloo, and on one occasion he appealed 
to the Duke of Wellington for the truth 
of the story. ‘ I have often heard your 
Majesty say so,’ was the duke’s cautious 
reply. Greville, remarking on the duel 
between the duke and Lord Winchelsea, 
says, ‘ The king, it seems, was highly 
pleased with the Winchelsea affair, and 
he said to his Grace, " 1 did not see the 
letter {wliich is probably a lie); if I had 
I should certainly have thought it my duty 
to call your attention to it.” Somebody 
added that ‘he would be wanting to fight 
a duel himself.’ Sefton said, ‘ He will be 
sure to think he has fought one.’ The most 
extraordinary tiling is that the king was 
himself quite well aware of his habit of 
lying, and of the universal distrust of his 
veracity. When Regent he once called on 
Lady SpeneeT to ask her to do him a great 
service, He wished her to choose a person 
of attainments and accomplishments to be 
governess to the Princess Charlotte. Above 
VOL i. 


all t hing s he desired that the lady should 
teach his daughter to tell the truth. Lady 
Spencer betrayed by the expression of her 
features what was passing in her mind; 
on which His Royal Highness observed, 
‘You know I don’t speak the truth, and 
my brothers don’t, and I find it a great 
defect, from which I would have my 
daughter free. We have been always 
brought up badly, the queen having taught 
us to equivocate; and I want you to help 
me in the matter.’ the Earl of Essex, one 
of the king’s early associates, pronounced 
him dissipated, profligate, and heartless, 
and posterity has fully confirmed the 
verdict. For some years before his death 
he had almost entirely secluded himself 
from the notice of Ms subjects, and the 
news of his decease was received by them 
with perfect indifference. He had not a 
single friend near him to minister to him 
and cheer him on his deathbed. The ruling 
favourite of his later years, indeed, remained 
in the castle; but (if Greville’s account is 
to he relied on) only for the purpose of 
plundering the establishment: waggon loads 
of articles, he says, were sent away every 
night. Unhonoured, unloved, and unre- 
gretted, George IY. passed to his account, and 
oblivion fell rapidly on the recollections of 
his worthless name and mischievous career. 
He died in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age, and the eleventh year of his reign; 
but as Regent he had previously governed 
the country for ten years. 

During the period of George IV.’s rule 
many important improvements—physical, 
intellectual, and moral—had been made in 
the country; but none of them could in 
any way be traced directly or indirectly to 
his influence. The protracted war with 
France was brought to a close, though the 
restoration of peace, unfortunately, owing 
to the misconduct and faithlessness of the 
sovereigns, did not bring about quiet and 
order throughout the continent of Europe. 
A great change took place in the spirit of 
the legislation of our country in commer¬ 
cial and political affairs, and especially in 
49 
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regard to civil and religious liberty. The 
Corporation and Test Acts were repealed, 
the Eoman Catholic disabilities were abol¬ 
ished, the sanguinary criminal code was 
ameliorated, the corn, laws and the restric¬ 
tions on trade and commerce were modified, 
though still maintained, and the old Tory 
policy in the government of the country 
was steadily though silently abandoned. 
The progress in the arts and sciences, and 
in the diffusion of literature, was even more 
remarkable. The railway system was initi¬ 
ated by George Stephenson; gas was brought 
into operation; the first chain-bridge in Great 
Britain was erected; Herscbel the great 
astronomer made some of his most im¬ 
portant discoveries, and Sir Joseph Banks, 
president of the Royal Society, his most 
energetic efforts in the diffusion of a 
knowledge of natural science. The writings 
of Ricardo, Maltbus, Senior, and M'Culloch 
had contributed greatly to the diffusion 
of sound principles of political economy. 
This epoch was peculiarly brilliant in 
scientific and literary productions. In 
science, the researches of Faraday, Leslie, 
Davy, Dalton, Playfair, Buckland, Lyell, 
Mrs. Somerville, and other eminent philo¬ 
sophers, had added largely to our knowledge 
of chemistry and geology. Mitford, Hallam, 
Lingard, Turner, and James Mill, sus¬ 
tained the historical reputation of the 
age ; Mackintosh and Dugald Stewart its 
philosophy. As regards its poetical pro¬ 
ductions, the writings of Crabbe, Byron, 
Scott, Shelley, Campbell, Rogers, Moore, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Keats, and 
Joanna Baillie, have taken a permanent 


place in the literature of our country. In 
fiction, the novels of Maria Edgeworth, 
Jane Austin, and Sir Walter Scott, stand 
unrivalled. The Edinburgh Review, asso¬ 
ciated with the names of Jeffrey, Sydney 
Smith, Horner, Mackintosh, Playfair, Mal- 
tlms, and Brougham, which exercised a vast 
influence both on politics and literature, 
originated at this period, and was followed in 
1809 by its rival organ the Quarterly Review, 
supported by Scott, Canning, Southey, Frere, 
George Ellis, John Wilson Croker, Bose, 
and other eminent writers and politicians. 
MaclvwQod’s Magazine, established in 1810, 
afforded an opportunity to John Wilson and 
John Gibson Lockhart to commence their 
celebrated literary career. In sculpture, this 
era was adorned by C ban trey and Flaxman, 
and in painting, by Wilkie, Lawrence, Bae- 
burn, Leslie, and Landseer, and others who 
did not attain to their full height of fame 
until after the third decade of the century. 
The age could boast in the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, the greatest general our country 
has produced since the days of Marlborough, 
fitly supported by such companions-in- 
arms as Moore, Graham, Hill, Crawford, and 
Hardinge. Our illustrious naval captain, 
Nelson, was everyway worthy to rank with 
the conqueror of Napoleon; and Colling wood 
and Cochrane were scarcely his inferiors in 
skill and enterprise. In short, in every 
department of literature, science, and art, 
as well as in military and naval achieve¬ 
ments, the Georgian era is not surpassed, 
perhaps scarcely equalled, by any period 
of the same extent in the history of our 
country. 
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William Henry, Duke of Clarence, who 
now ascended the throne of the British 
empire in the sixty-fourth year of his age, 
presented a marked contrast in appearance, 
character, habits, and demeanour, to his 
predecessor. He had no pretensions to 
dignity; but his good-nature, simplicity, 
and affability to all about him were veiy 
striking. When he occupied the post of Lord 
High-Admiral, he distinguished himself 
by making absurd speeches, by a morbid 
official activity, and by a general eccen¬ 
tricity, which led many persons to imagine 
that he was half-crazed. But his familiar 
manners and kindness to old friends, of 
which many anecdotes were in circulation, 
made him a general favourite. Instead of 
shutting himself up in strict seclusion from 
the sight of the people, as his brother had 
done, lie went about courting popularity. 
He walked in the streets of London with 
an umbrella under his arm; * he rode in an 
open carriage with his queen, and set the 
crowd shouting and vociferating, waving 
hats and handkerchiefs, like parish school 
children at a holiday show/ On one 
occasion, when he was rambling about the 
streets in plain clothes, a great mob col¬ 
lected around him, and when he got near 
White's Club a woman came up and kissed 
liim. The Earl of Belfast and Lord Clinton, 
who witnessed tins strange scene, thought 
it high time to interfere, and came out of 
the club to attend upon him. The mob 
naturally increased, and taking Watson 
Taylor's arm, and flanked by Clinton and 


Belfast, who got shoved and kicked about 
to their great indignation, the king suc¬ 
ceeded with some difficulty in reaching the 
palace, amid shouting and bawling and 
applause. f Never mind all this/ said the 
good-natured monarch; * when I have 
walked about a few times, they will get 
used to it, and will take no notice/ To the 
astonishment of the sticklers for etiquette, 
he continued to sit backwards in his private 
carriage; and when he was accompanied 
by gentlemen, he made one sit by him and 
not opposite him. After reading his first 
speech in the House of Lords, he drove all 
over the town in an open carriage, with the 
queen, the Princess Augusta, and the King 
of Wiirtemberg; and corning home, he set 
down the king (dropped him, as he called 
it) at Grillon's Hotel. The extreme good¬ 
nature and simplicity of the new sovereign 
were very pleasing, but he not unfrequently 
forgot the dignity which ought to be main¬ 
tained by the ruler of a great country, and 
in consequence lowered his position in the 
eyes of the people. Everybody expected, as 
a matter of course, that lie would retain his 
brother's Ministry in office; but not con¬ 
tented with this, he took every opportunity 
of expressing in the strongest terms his 
unbounded confidence in the Duke of 
Wellington, and his determination to main¬ 
tain him in power. The Premier, on his 
part, was delighted with the new sovereign 
* If I had been able to deal with my late 
master/ he said, ( as I do with my present, 
I should have got on much better/ The 
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Icing, he said, was so reasonable and tract¬ 
able that he had done more business with 
him in ten minutes than with his prede¬ 
cessor in ten days. 

But though thus freed from the annoy¬ 
ance to* which they had been subjected by 
the vacillation and nntrustworthiness of 
the monarch and the intrigues of the 
courtiers, the position of the Ministry was 
not strengthened. There was a general 
feeling both in Parliament and in the 
country, that as the throne was no longer 
occupied by a weak and capricious monarch, 
the slave of his impulses and passions, and 
continually liable to change in regard both to 
his likings and his dislikings, it was not now 
necessary to maintain in office a premier 
whose chief qualification for that position 
was supposed to be his ability to keep his 
sovereign in order. In the critical state of 
public affairs, both at home and abroad, 
there was urgent need of a strong Govern¬ 
ment to regulate the national feeling and 
to direct it into a safe channel; and no one 
could venture to assert that a ministry 
dependent for its very existence on the 
forbearance of its opponents was fit for 
such a task. As soon as the session was 
opened, it became evident that this forbear¬ 
ance was at an end. There was to be ‘ no 
more courtesy—no more displays of supe¬ 
riority without mischief—no more exhibi¬ 
tions of skill in showing men their weakness 
without doing them any harm—no more 
shaking them good-humouredly over the 
precipice and then setting them down on 
its edge.’ Both the Whigs and the ultra- 
Tories now proclaimed that the time for 
action was come, and that they were 
resolved to use tlieir utmost efforts to turn 
out a ministry that had lost the confidence 
of the nation and of the Parliament, and 
had kept its position mainly through the 
divisions o£ its adversaries; and to replace 
them with men who could really transact 
the business of the country and save it 
from the mischiefs and the dangers of 
uncertainty and feebleness. 

George TV. had died on the 26th of, 


June, and on the 29th William IV. sent 
down his first message to Parliament, in 
which, after Teferring to the loss sustained 
by himself and the nation, he declared his 
opinion that the sooner the new elections 
rendered necessary by the demise' of the 
late king took place the better, and re¬ 
commended the Commons to make such 
temporary provision as was requisite for 
the public service during the interval 
between the close of the present session 
and the opening of another Parliament. 
It now appears, from Lord Ellenborougk’s 
‘Diary,’ that Sir Bobert Peel with his usual 
caution and good sense, did not approve 
of an immediate dissolution, and wished 
to settle the Eegency question before Par¬ 
liament was dissolved. He urged that, as 
the session would have lasted two months 
longer if the late king had lived, why 
should it not now when the reason for 
Parliament’s sitting was so much the 
greater? And what would be the situation 
of the country, should the king die leaving 
a minor queen? Peel’s judicious advice 
was, however, overruled, much to his own 
dissatisfaction and annoyance. His view 
of the ease was adopted by the Opposition, 
who urged that the Parliament could with¬ 
out inconvenience sit a month longer and 
make provision for the possible demise 
of the Crown during the interval which 
must elapse before a new Parliament could 
assemble. The dangers to which the country 
would be exposed in such a case were very 
great. The next heir to the Crown was a 
child, only eleven years old. The law does 
not recognize the minority of a sovereign; 
and if the king should die before the new 
Parliament met, all the regal rights and 
functions would devolve upon tliis child 
unless some provision were made for a 
regency. 

On the 30th of June Earl Grey in the 
Upper House, and Lord Althorp in the 
Commons, moved as an amendment on 
the address, that its consideration should 
be delayed for a day in tire hope that the 
king might be induced to recommend the 
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Parliament to consider tlie subject of a 
regency. The ministers resisted this pro¬ 
posal, alleging that the question was so 
important that it should not be brought 
forward at a time when the members of 
the Lower House would be thinking much 
more of the elections for the next Parlia¬ 
ment than of the business of the present. 
They pleaded that this was not a matter of 
pressing necessity; there was no prospect 
of danger to the kings health, as His 
Majesty's strong constitution and temperate 
habits were likely to insure him a long 
reign. They overlooked the fact, however, 
that the overturn of the king's carriage, or 
a fall of his horse, or the slipping of his 
foot, as well as an attack of illness, might 
have brought about an event that would 
have exposed the coimtry to very great 
risks as well as most serious difficulties. 
The amendment was supported not only 
by the whole Whig party, but by such 
staunch Tories as the Dukes of Richmond 
and Newcastle, the Marquises of London¬ 
derry and Wellesley, the Earls of Mansfield, 
Winchelsea, and Ilarrowby, Lords Wharn- 
cliffe and Goderich, and even by the ex- 
chancellor Eldon, The ministers and their 
friends in great anger denounced £ the 
unnatural coalition' which, they said, had 
now taken place between parties the most 
opposed in principle; to which the Earl 
of Mansfield retorted that the bond which 
united them together was a want of con¬ 
fidence in His Majesty's Government, and 
a determination to bring forward such 
measures as would be beneficial to the 
public interest ; and the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond emphatically declared that the exist¬ 
ing Government was * a Government of 
mere expediency, full of vacillating pro¬ 
posals, never daring to propose and support 
measures on their own proper grounds/ 
The declaration of the Duke of Wellington, 
however, that if the amendment were 
adopted, * it would be viewed as a complete 
defeat of ministers/ rallied to his support 
a considerable body of w r aveiers; and on 
a division, the amendment was rejected 


by 100 votes to 56. In the House of 
Commons, after a very keen debate, in 
which Sir Charles Wetlierell, Mr. Wynn, 
and Mr. Huskisson united with Mr. 
Brougham and Lord Jolm Russell in sup¬ 
porting the amendment, and Sir Robert 
Peel had almost single-handed to contend 
with these powerful debaters, the Govern¬ 
ment could only muster 185 votes against 
139.*' The strength of the Opposition 
made it evident that, unless the Ministry ob¬ 
tained from one quarter or other an infusion 
of new blood, their days were numbered. 
On the 23rd of July the Parliament was 
prorogued, and on the following day it was 
dissolved by proclamation. 

While matters were in this unsettled 
and unsatisfactory condition in Great 
Britain, events had taken place in Prance 
which exercised a momentous influence m 
every country of Europe, The French 
intervention in the affairs of Spain was at 
the outset popular among the mass of the 
French people, and contributed somewhat 
to strengthen the Villble Ministry. The 
general election, which took place in the 
spring of the following year (1824), went 
strongly in favour of the ultra-royalists, 
and it was resolved to take advantage of 
the opportunity to extend the duration 
of the Chambers to seven years, subject to 
the royal prerogative of dissolution, M. 
Royer-Collard and other moderate liberals 
showed that the septennial law would re¬ 
peal an essential part of the charter, and 
tend to make the king independent of the 
popular voice; but the bill was nevertheless 
carried by 292 votes to 87* 

Another measure which was introduced 
at this time, though quite reasonable and 
just in itself, contributed to excite public 
feeling against the Government, With the 
view of reducing the interest of the national 

* Lord Ellenboroogh entered in liis * Diary 1 on the 
vote in the House of Lords, very good division. 
We went at ten to Gonlbourids to dinner, and ex¬ 
pected soon to see the members of the House of 
Commons and to hear of as good a division there as iu 
the Lords; but after an hour we heard the division 
had only been 185 to 139. This made us a little hat, 
and Lord Bathurst drank no more champagne/ 
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debt, the holders of Rentes were allowed to 
exchange the 5 per cent, stock for either 3 
per cent, at 75, or per cent, at par. It 
was calculated that this would effect a 
reduction in the annual charge of the debt 
of 30,000,000 francs (£1,200,000), and 
would establish the credit of the Govern¬ 
ment on a solid foundation. The clergy, 
the public officials, and the shopkeepers in 
the capital were all opposed to this scheme, 
as it would seriously affect their incomes; 
and as there were no fewer than 250,000 
persons who were holders of these annuities, 
the opposition was both general and violent. 
The unpopularity of the scheme was in¬ 
creased by its supposed connection with 
a proposal to vote 30,000,000 francs—the 
exact amount to be saved by the conversion 
of the 5 per cent. Rentes—to indemnify the 
emigrants for the losses which they had 
sustained at the time of the Revolution. 
There was some plausibility in the alle¬ 
gation that the reduction of the interest 
of the Rentes was effected, not for the 
purpose of saving the public money, but 
in order to increase the incomes of the 
emigrants; but though the measure ex¬ 
cited great dissatisfaction and opposition, 
it was carried in the Chamber of Deputies 
by a majority of 238 to 143. In the Cham¬ 
ber of Peers, however, the bill was thrown 
out by a majority of thirty-four, and its 
rejection was celebrated in Paris by the 
most unbounded demonstrations of delight. 
M, Villele, the prime minister, was deeply 
indignant at this result, and showed liis 
mortification by dismissing next day, in an 
unceremonious and almost contemptuous 
manner, M. de Chateaubriand, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, because he had not spoken 
in favour of the measure, while several of 
liis friends had voted against it. He was 
succeeded by M. de Damas, a creature of 
the Duke d’Angoulgme. Victor Duke de 
Bolluno, who was obnoxious to the Dauphin, 
was at the same time removed from the 
War department, This ungracious dis¬ 
missal of Chateaubriand, the only member 
of the Government of distinguished ability 


and Em’opean reputation, was a great mis¬ 
take on the part of the Ministry and the 
Court. He v T as undoubtedly a person of 
inordinate vanity and ambition, and his con¬ 
duct in connection both with the Congress 
of Verona and the invasion of Spain did 
not reflect much eredit on his straight¬ 
forwardness, or candour, or political honour. 
He was, however, not only an able and 
eloquent statesman, but he had defended 
the foreign policy of the Government with 
great ability, and had in various ways 
rendered them most important services; and 
his rude and harsh dismissal not only cost 
the Ministry Chateaubriand’s own powerful 
assistance, but deprived them of the support, 
of the Jmmal des Debats, the principal 
organ of the Parisian press. 

The health of Louis XVIII., which had 
for a considerable time been infirm, now 
completely gave way; and the direction of 
affairs was transferred to his brother, the 
Count d’Artois, a weak, narrow-minded, 
bigoted, and obstinate prince, the mere tool 
of the priests and the ultra-royalists, and 
his hand was speedily to be traced in the 
arbitrary measures of the Government. 
Louis was a kindly and humane though 
selfish man, and did what he could to 
moderate the violence of the priestly and 
aristocratic party, and had no sympathy 
with the superstitious observances of his 
brother, and quite as little with the arbi¬ 
trary policy of the old aristocratic party. 
When his end drew near he said to the 
Count, ‘ The Charter is my best inheritance; 
preserve it, my brother, for me, for your 
subjects, for yourself, and for this child (the 
Duke de Bordeaux), to whom you should 
transmit the throne after the death of his 
father (Duke d’AngoulSme, son of the 
Count d’Artois).’ The last words of Louis 
to his brother were remarkable. ‘I have 
tacked/ he said, ‘ between parties, like 
Henry IV, and unlike him, I die in my bed 
and in the Tuilleries. Do as I have done, 
and your reign will end in peace.’ 

Charles, howevcT, had no intention of fol¬ 
lowing the moderate policy of his brother, 
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and the injudicious and unpopular proceed¬ 
ings of the V ill hie Ministry at the close of 
Louis’ reign, the suspension of the liberty 
of the press, the re-establishment of the 
censorship, and the creation of a ministry 
of ecclesiastical affairs, were undoubtedly 
carried out at his dictation. 

As might have been expected, the acces¬ 
sion of Charles X. to the French throne 
produced no change in the Ministry. M. 
de Villhle had long been the mere instru¬ 
ment of the Count d’Artois, and enjoyed 
his entire confidence. The first act of the 
new king was to restore the ancient rank 
and titles of his family. The Duke d’An- 
goulSine, now turned of fifty, was created 
Dauphin, an d his du chess Dauphiness. The 
title of Royal Highness was conferred on 
the Duke of Orleans, along with the ancient 
appanages of his house—the Grown forests 
which had not been sold at the Revolution. 
The Duke de Chartres, eldest son of the 
Duke of Orleans, was promoted to the 
command of a regiment, and the Duke 
d’Angoul^me, the king’s son, was intrusted 
with the supreme command of the army. 
These appointments, though injudicious, 
might have been overlooked; but the back¬ 
stairs’ influence exercised by the Jesuitical 
Camarilla was deeply offensive to the great 
body of the people, and in no long time it 
became evident that the new king was 
completely under the control of the priests 
and the ultra-royalist junto. Everywhere 
throughout France the Jesuits set about 
establishing new colleges and seminaries, 
all appointments in the public offices were 
made through their influence, and their 
veto was sufficient to prevent the nomina¬ 
tion of candidates hostile or lukewarm to 
their cause. Even the celebrated mathe¬ 
matician, M. Legendre, was deprived of 
the pension which he enjoyed as a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, because he 
declined to vote for Mr. Benefc, a Jesuit 
candidate. Mass, vespers, complines, matins, 
fastings, pilgrimages, were now the order of 
the day, and assiduity in the observance 
of these ceremonies was the passport to 


office. Confession was made a test in 
the army as well as in civil life, and 
the Minister of War, the nephew of the 
archbishop of Toulouse, a most intolerant 
and arrogant prelate, caused the soldiers 
to be regularly catechised. Processions for 
the exhibitions of the Holy Sacrament and 
of relics multiplied day by day, and were 
recommended in the pastorals of the bishops 
and the preaching of Jesuits, Congrega- 
tionists, and Redemptorists, but were re¬ 
garded with indifference by many, and by 
still more with scoffing sneers. On all sides 
proofs of the ascendency of the priestly 
party were seen. Through the operation of 
the electoral law of 1821, they had suc¬ 
ceeded in returning no fewer than 130 
devoted adherents to the Chamber of 
Deputies; but they could boast of no more 
than thirty supporters in the House of 
Peers, where Decazes, Pasquier, Mold, 
Simdon, Portal, Roy, Laine de Talleyrand, 
and other liberal royalists, kept them in 
check. 

The measures adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment, under the control of the Ultramontane 
and Absolutist leaders, were all directed to 
strengthen the authority of the party, rather 
than to promote the public tranquillity and 
security. One of their most perilous and 
unpopular acts was their placing on half¬ 
pay fil'ty lieutenant-generals and a hundred 
major-generals, among whom were Grouchy, 
Vandamme, Drouot, Excelmans, and many 
others, who had sewed with great distinction 
under Napoleon in his wars with Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. The object of this 
injudicious step, which was agreed on at 
a secret conclave of the Camarilla, was 
doubtless the more easily to bring the 
army under the authority of the Jesuits 
and their tools. It excited, however, such 
strong dissatisfaction, that the king was 
obliged to grant so many exemptions and 
dispensations as to render the ordinance 
almost a dead letter. General Eoy termed 
it a cannon-shot charge at Waterloo, and 
fired ten years after the battle. 

The Chambers were opened by the king 
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in person on the 22nd of December, 1824 
A few weeks later the civil list was settled 
at 25,000,000 francs (£1,000,000) for the 
king during his life, and 7,000,000 francs 
(£280,000) for his family. The restitution 
of the whole territorial possessions of the 
Orleans family, which had been merged in 
the domains of the state, was sanctioned 
by a solemn act of the legislature. The 
scheme for the reduction of the interest of 
the national debt was abandoned; but the 
proposal to provide an indemnity for the 
emigrants was renewed. It was resolved 
to ■'U'eate a stock of a milliard of francs 
(£40,000,000) in the Three per cents, for 
the benefit of the families who had lost 
their property during the revolutionary 
excesses. It was calculated that the an¬ 
nual charge would amount to 30,000,000 
francs, or £1,200,000. The ultra-royalists 
denounced the law of indemnity as a 
miserable compromise; and Labourdonnaye 
insisted that the compensation to the 
emigrants should be levied on the pur¬ 
chasers of their estates, and not on the 
nation. But General Eoy, amid almost 
universal approbation, affirmed that the 
indemnity was neither a punishment to 
one class of Frenchmen nor a recompense 
to another, hut a measure indispensable to 
complete the Restoration, and to give unity, 
security, and peace to the country. 

The clergy obtained no share of the 
indemnity, much to their dissatisfaction; 
but by way of compensation they induced 
the Government to pass a most stringent 
law of sacrilege, punishing the profanation 
of the sacred elements with the penalties 
inflicted on the parricide. Even the pro¬ 
fanation of the vessels employed at the 
sacrament before the consecrated elements 
were placed in them was made a capital 
offence, and theft in sacred places was 
punished with death, or the galleys for 
life. The sanguinary severity of these 
enactments, more suited, as Chateaubriand 
remarked, to the twelfth than to the 
nineteenth century, excited vehement 
opposition both in the Chambers and 


among the people. Rut the law passed 
the Chamber of Deputies by a majority of 
115, and even the Peers adopted it by a 
majority of 36. A bill for legalizing female 
religious communities was also passed, the 
majority in its favour in the Lower House 
being no less than 236—a striking proof 
of the growing tendency of the Chamber 
of Deputies in favour of any measure that 
would strengthen the authority of the 
priests and Jesuits. 

The coronation of the king, for which 
preparations on an extensive and expensive 
scale had been making for some time, took 
place at Eheims ou the 24th of May, and 
afforded the priests another opportunity of 
showing their ascendency at court. In 
spite of the opposition of the prime minis¬ 
ter, Vill&le, they insisted that the ceremony 
should be performed with all the ancient 
rites, and that the king should he anointed 
with the sainte ampoule or holy oil, which 
according to the legend had been brought 
down from heaven by a dove to St. Remy, 
to be used at the coronation of Clovis. It 
was notorious that the pliial had been 
broken and the oil cast out by the Com¬ 
missary of the Convention; but the clergy 
were not to he thwarted by such an 
occurrence. Another phial was discovered 
and produced containing the miraculous 
unguent, with which the king was duly 
anointed in the orthodox fashion. The 
entire ceremony, which occupied six hours, 
was conducted with extraordinary pomp, 
and cost 4,000,000 of francs. Three of 
Napoleon’s marshals, Soult, Mortier, and 
Jourdan, were invested on the occasion 
with the insignia of the order of the Cordon 
Bleu , as was the Duke de Chartres, and a 
general pardon was granted to all political 
offenders. On the other hand, three Ultra¬ 
montane cardinals were appointed ministers 
of state. 

An attempt was made to obtain the 
suspension for three months of the Con- 
stUutiond) the Courier Francois, and the 
Drapean Blanc , which had denounced 
the measures of the Jesuits; hut the cases 
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were so trivial that the court refused to 
convict, and dismissed the complaint of the 
Procureur-Gdndral. In 1826 a strenuous 
effort was made to alter the law of succes¬ 
sion, and to procure for the eldest son a 
larger share of the paternal property—a 
cherished project of the court and the 
Camarilla, which had been warmly recom¬ 
mended a year or two previously by Polig- 
nac, the favourite of the king. The object 
of the proposal—to introduce a kind of 
law of primogeniture—was quite apparent, 
and was unpopular not only in the country 
but in the Chambers; and though Vill&le 
promised that the measure should be limited 
to families paying 1000 francs direct taxes, 
which would affect only 8000 families in 
the whole kingdom, it was rejected by 
120 votes against 94. The defeat of the 
project was received with extraordinary 
manifestations of delight, and a general 
illumination in the capital The clergy 
tried to compensate themselves for this 
mortifying failure by getting up splendid 
religious processions, and instituting a 
jubilee or religious revival, which was 
attended by all the royal family with the 
exception of the Duke of Orleans, The 
scoffing spectators were amused rather than 
edified with the spectacle of Talleyrand and 
Soult walking with monks and priests in a 
religious procession, in the garb of penitents, 
with wax candles in their hands. The war 
minister, M, de Damas, compelled whole 
regiments and divisions of the army to 
take part in this jubilee, a procedure that 
tended not a little to increase the dislike 
which the soldiers cherished towards the 
Bourbons. The Abbd Tharin, bishop of 
Strasburg, one of the most intolerant of the 
Ultramontane prelates, was selected by the 
king as preceptor to the Duke of Bordeaux; 
anti shortly after, on the death of the amiable 
Duke de Montmorency, governor of that 
prince, the Duke de Riviere, another mem¬ 
ber of the priestly and absolutist party, 
was chosen to fill the vacant office. These 
unpopular appointments, indicating as they 
did the complete ascendency of the Jesuits 
VOL. * 


and ultra-royalists over the mind of Charles 
X., greatly increased the general dissatis¬ 
faction, and were most injurious to the 
reputation of the sovereign. f The names 
of the men/ said Lamartine, 'indicated the 
line, the line indicated the intention, the 
intention disclosed ruin, overthrow, sub¬ 
version/ 

There was now open war between the 
press and the Government, and the court 
and the Camarilla were so galled by the 
attacks of the Liberal journals that, in an 
evil hour for themselves, they resolved to 
take steps to muzzle, if not to suppress 
them* The king rashly announced, at the 
beginning of the session of 1827, that he 
f would stifle the voice that troubled him. 1 
This indication of the intentions of the 
Ministry served greatly to increase the irri¬ 
tation of the popular leaders, the agitation 
among the masses, and the violence of the 
newspapers. A bill was speedily brought 
forward by M. de Peyronnet, the Minister 
of Justice, at the urgent request of the 
bishops and the ministerial majority of the 
Chamber of Deputies, ostensibly to restrain 
the licentiousness of the press, but in 
reality for the restriction of the liberty of 
the press within the narrowest possible 
limits. It forbade the printing of any 
journal without the name of its proprietor 
upon it: no company for conducting a 
journal was to consist of more than five 
persons. Pines vaiying from 2000 to 
20,000 francs might he imposed for any 
article attacking either the church or the 
crown. Stamp duties were largely aug¬ 
mented for the purpose of diminishing the 
circulation of the popular periodicals. A 
fine of 500 francs might be imposed for 
any article relating to the private life of 
any Frenchman, or any foreigner resident 
in Prance, without his .permission; and 
should the individual noticed decline to 
prosecute, the case might be taken up by 
the public prosecutor. This obnoxious 
project was, of course, violently assailed 
by the press; men of all ranks, classes, 
and professions joined in denouncing it, 
50 
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and petitions against it were poured in 
from every district of France. The French 
Academy, though notorious for its habitual 
subservience to the crown and court, placed 
itself in the foreground of the movement, 
with Chateaubriand at its head; and only 
six out of twenty-eight members present at 
the discussion were averse to any action 
in the matter. Michaud was one of the 
speakers against the bill, and pointed out 
the injurious effects which it would exercise 
on science and literature, as well as on 
journalism. Villemain and Lacratelle were 
appointed, along with Chateaubriand to 
prepare the remonstrance. The next day 
the Government newspaper announced that 
Villemain was deprived of his office as 
Master of Requests, Lacratelle of his post 
as examiner of dramatic works, and that 
Michaud was no longer reader to the king. 
Charles even refused to see the Director of 
the Academy when he requested an audience 
for the purpose of presenting the memorial 
to Ilis Majesty, These injudicious proceed¬ 
ings exerted a strong feeling among the 
people. Crowds assembled with shouts of 
applause before the houses of the three 
academicians thus dismissed from office, 
and subscriptions were set on foot to defray 
the expense of publishing the works 
which it was known they were preparing. 
Chateaubriand, while walking through the 
streets of Paris, was almost mobbed by his 
enthusiastic admirers. On the other baud, 
Peyronuet and Villele were everywhere 
loaded with abuse. Even in the Chamber 
of Deputies the hill met with the most 
strenuous opposition, and underwent so 
many alterations in committee, that it could 
scarcely be recognized by its own author. 
It passed the House, however, by a major¬ 
ity of 233 votes to 134; hut its reception 
by the Peers showed clearly that they 
were hostile to the measure, and on the 
17th of April Peyronnet withdrew the hill. 
Tins announcement flew over Paris with 
lightning speed, and was received with 
rapturous rejoicings. The whole city was 
speedily in a bhze with illuminations, and 


resounding with the explosion of fireworks, 
and the example of Paris was followed by 
all the great towns. 

The rejoicings of the people at the great 
victory which they had gained over the 
Ultramontane and absolutist party was 
regarded by the Government as indicating 
the existence of a revolutionary spirit in 
the country, and made them only the more 
doggedly determined to persevere in their 
reactionary and unpopular policy. Ou the 
29th of April the king reviewed the National 
Guard in the Champ do Mars, ‘in token of 
his satisfaction of their zeal in his honour, 
and the anniversary of his return to Paris.’ 
There were from 20,000 to 30,000 armed 
citizens present. As the king rode down 
their ranks, he was received with shouts of 

* Vive lc Iloi.’ But as he proceeded, these 
loyal cheers were mingled with shouts of 

* Down with the Ministers !* ‘ Down witli 
the Jesuits !’ ' Vive la Carte!’ The king was 
evidently much annoyed, and exclaimed, * I 
came to receive homage, and not admoni¬ 
tions,’ and rode away home. It was alleged, 
that as the National Guard were returning 
to their homes they halted before the man¬ 
sions of Villele and Peyronnet and renewed 
their cries of ‘Down with the Ministers!’ 
‘ Away with Peyronnet!’ Charles himself 
was not inclined to resent what had oc¬ 
curred; but theDuchesses d’Angouleme and 
Bern complained that they had been in¬ 
sulted at the review by seditious cries, and 
his Ministers could not foTgive the affronts 
they had received. A meeting of Council 
was held that same night, and the Icing, 
yielding to the solicitations of his cabinet 
and court, agreed to issue a decree dissolv¬ 
ing the National Guard. Before daylight 
the royal ordonnance for the dissolution of 
this national force was received by its com¬ 
mandant, and the posts of the Guard were 
immediately occupied by troops of the line. 

This imprudent step did not tend to 
diminish the unpopularity of the Villfele 
administration, and their subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings brought them more and more into 
disrepute. It was resolved to create a large 
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number of peers, in order to bring the 
Upper Chamber into harmony with the 
Chamber of Deputies; but the promotion 
of so many members of the Lower House 
threatened to destroy the ministerial ma¬ 
jority in that Chamber. Villele, therefore, 
determined to accompany the creation of a 
large body of peers with the dissolution of 
the Chamber of Deputies, in the hope that 
a new and hasty election might result in a 
fresh, and perhaps increased majority. 

The session was closed on the 23rd of 
June, 1827, and the censorship of the press, 
which the law of 1821 allowed the king to 
establish during the prorogation of Parlia¬ 
ment, was immediately brought into opera¬ 
tion. At the funeral of one of the deputies 
who had been expelled from the chamber 
in 1823, several orations were delivered, 
and were published, along with an account 
of the proceedings, in a pamphlet. The 
Government thought fit to take offence at 
the sentiments expressed on the occasion, 
and prosecuted the printers and publishers 
of the report. The speakers and reporters 
at once acknowledged their share in tlie 
matter, and were included in the prosecu¬ 
tion. All the parties were acquitted, how¬ 
ever, and the copies of the pamphlet which 
had been seized by the police were ordered 
to be restored. Undeterred by this failure, 
the Ministry were guilty of the folly of 
prosecuting the Journal de Commerce for 
copying an article which had previously 
been published in the Gazette de France, 
under the sanction of the ceusor. The 
Journal de Bordeaux had inserted in its 
commercial news — Les brutes Bourbons 
sont en baisse —' Raw sugars of the Isle of 
bourbon are falling.’ The censor, however, 
insisted that the words meant, ' These 
brutes of Bourbons are coming down,’ 
and the journal was in consequence sup¬ 
pressed. 

In the course of the autumn a batch of 
seventy-six new peers was created for the 
purpose of swamping the Upper House. 
In this number were found the most ser¬ 
vile supporters of the Government in the 


Chamber of Deputies, and the only arch¬ 
bishops, five in number, who were uot 
already among the peers. All necessary 
preparations having been made, the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies was suddenly dissolved on 
the 17th of November, and the new elec¬ 
tions were ordered to be made in ten days. 
The censorship could be legally exercised 
only while the Chambers were adjourned 
or prorogued, and the dissolution set it 
free from royal or ministerial control. As 
might have been foreseen, it exerted all its 
influence to excite the electors against the 
Government, and with such effect that 
the ministerial candidates were defeated in 
all the larger towns and in not a few of 
the country departments. In the capital, 
out of 8000 electors, 7000 voted for the 
Opposition candidates—Dupont de l’Eure, 
Lafitte, Casimir Pferier, Courtan de 
Schonen, Ternaux, and Itoyer-Collard. 
The electoral triumph of the people was 
celebrated by illuminations in Paris and 
all the great towns. In the capital the 
mob broke the windows of the houses 
which were not illuminated. This pro¬ 
ceeding led to riots and arrests, and ulti¬ 
mately the military were called out. The 
rioters sheltered themselves from the pur¬ 
suit of the police aud the soldiers behind 
carts and carriages, aud a barricade which 
they constructed by means of the scaffold¬ 
ing and building materials which they 
found near the church of St. Leu, where 
some new houses were in process of erec¬ 
tion. This accidental circumstance first 
suggested to the Parisian populace a mode 
of defence against the attacks of the mili¬ 
tary, which three years later they employed 
with fatal effect in overturning not only 
the Government, but the monarchy. 

The result of the new elections was fatal 
to the Villfele Ministry, and on the 4th of 
January, 1828, they resigned. The king 
had been recommended by the retiring 
premier to admit Chateaubriand, De la 
Ferronay, De Fitzjames, and De Labour- 
donnaye to the new Cabinet. But Charles 
had a personal dislike to Chateaubriand, 
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and his liberal views had made him ob¬ 
noxious to the priests and Jesuits. After 
some deliberation M. de Martignac, an 
advocate of Bordeaux, and a politician of 
moderate opinions and amiable disposition, 
was appointed President of the Council in 
the room of Vill£le. He possessed many 
of the qualities fitted to secure the sup¬ 
port of the Chambers and the favour of 
the people; but he was never heartily 
supported by the sovereign, and was merely 
endured until a minister after the king’s 
own heart could he placed at the head of 
affairs. In the meantime it was speedily 
made evident that the change of Ministry 
had not come a day too soon. When the 
Chambers met, though the king made a 
conciliatory speech, the address in answer 
to it showed the hostile feeling of the 
deputies. ‘ The remonstrances of France,’ 
they said, ‘ have put an end to the deplor¬ 
able system which had rendered illusory 
all the promises of your Majesty.’ The 
party headed by Chateaubriand voted in 
the majority of thirty-three for retaining 
these strong expressions, which were equally 
mortifying to the king and his clerical 
advisers. 

In order to lessen the increasing influence 
of the crown, a hill was brought in to ex¬ 
clude from the suffrage all persons employed 
under Government, and was carried in the 
Chamber of Deputies by a majority of 151, 
and in the Peers by a majority of 83. A 
commission was appointed to examine into 
the existence and influence of the Jesuits, 
and led to the issuing of a royal ordonnance 
prohibiting ecclesiastics belonging to a con¬ 
gregation forbidden by the laws from engag¬ 
ing in the education of youth. The king 
appended his signature to it with marked 
reluctance. ‘ Do you not think we are 
doing wrong?* lie said to the bishop of 
Beauvais. ‘No, Sire,’ replied the prelate, 

‘ your Majesty is saving religion from ruin.’ 
But the rest of the bishops, and the 
■whole church party, vehemently protested 
against the decree; and the archbishop of 
Toulouse—the firebrand Clermont de Ton- 


nere—refused to obey it. The Pope, how¬ 
ever, approved of the ordonnance as a 
measure of state policy, and the Jesuits were 
obliged to leave the country and return to 
Switzerland. 

Martignac made numerous reforms both 
in the diplomatic and the administrative 
services. He abolished the Cabinet Noir, 
a band of twenty persons charged with the 
secret examination of letters at the post- 
office—a measure which gave great satis¬ 
faction. He altered and greatly modified 
the law of the press, and endeavoured in 
various ways to adapt the system of govern¬ 
ment to the wishes and requirements of 
the people. But at every stage lie had to 
contend with the disinclination of the king, 
backed by a secret clerical and absolutist 
junto, while he did not receive the cordial 
support of any party in the Chambers, A 
ministry so weak was not likely long to 
maintain its ground. It was tolerated by 
the king merely because lie was unable to 
bring his favourite counsellors into office, 
and was afraid that if Martignac was dis¬ 
missed a more liberal ministry would be 
forced upon him. The majority of the 
deputies, on the other hand, allowed him 
to Tetain office in the meantime, because 
they preferred him to Villble, and still more 
to Polignac. But it was apparent to all 
that this state of affairs could not he of long 
continuance. The session of 1829 still saw 
Martignac at the head of the Government; 
but it soon became evident that the king was 
preparing a successor for him, in the person 
of Prince Polignac, a man after His Majesty's 
own heart; and Martignac was well aware 
that the loss of authority in the Chambers 
would speedily follow his now avowed loss oi 
credit with the king. This the lirst vote of 
the Chambers clearly indicated. Boyard- 
Collard was elected president by a great 
majority overLabourdonnaye, the ministerial 
candidate for the office, who stood only 
third on the list, with ninety votes—sixty- 
five b elo w Casi m ir Pferier. H of with stai id i lig 
the critical position in which the Ministry 
was placed, they had the courage to intro- 
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duce a measure for the purpose of increasing 
the popular influence in the municipal 
councils, and thus diminishing the unpopu¬ 
lar control which the executive exercised 
over local affairs. One part of the measure 
regulated the internal administration of 
the communes, the other the councils of 
the arrondissemeuts and the departments. 
The opposition of the ultra-Royalists was 
expected as a matter of course; hut l'or 
some reason or other the ultra-Liberals were 
not satisfied with the proposal to establish 
elective councils in lieu of the old cantons 
of arrondissement, and a coalition of the 
two parties proved fatal to this part of the 
scheme. When the Tesult was announced 
to His Majesty by Martignac and Portalis, 
he said to them, ‘ You see whither you have 
been dragged by your system of concessions. 
You see whither they would drag me. Re¬ 
turn and announce to the Chambers that I 
withdraw my laws!’ 

An attempt had previously been made 
on the retirement of De Ferronay from the 
Foreign Office, in consequence of ill health, 
to introduce Polignac into the Ministry as 
his successor; and the royal favourite, 
who was at this time ambassador at the 
British court, came over from London to 
Paris to see how matters stood. He was 
afraid, however, that the ultra-royalist 
intrigue was not yet ripe for execution, 
and the Ministry threatened to resign 
in a body if Polignac was introduced into 
the Cabinet. But as soon as it was seen 
that Martignac had lost the control of the 
Chambers, the king resolved to get rid of 
him. He delayed, however, taking steps for 
this purpose, until the ciose of the session. 
Meanwhile secret conclaves were held in 
the Tuilleries, to which the most ardent 
members of the ultra-royalist party were 
admitted in plain dress through the apart¬ 
ments of the royal valets. After the Cham¬ 
bers were prorogued in July, Polignac was 
recalled from London by a letter in 
the king’s own hand, to consult with 
Camarilla as to the course they should 
pursue. Before leaving London, he waited 


upon Lord Aberdeen, Foreign Secretary in 
the Duke of Wellington’s administration, 
evidently for the purpose of ascertaining 
what would be the feeling of the British 
Government towards a French Ministry of 
which he should be the chief. * He did not 
conceal,’ wrote Lord Aberdeen to his Grace, 
‘that it depended entirely upon himself 
whether he should be at the head of the 
Ministry or not; but he said that he should 
not make up his mind until he arrived in 
Paris, and saw with whom he could act and 
what was to be done. He seemed to think 
the greatest difficulty consisted in bringing 
the Government to a determination to act 
with the necessary firmness against the 
revolutionary spirit which had grown up in 
the Chamber of Deputies and in the coun¬ 
try, but which he felt confident might be 
easily controlled.’ Polignac paid the Duke 
of Wellington the dubious compliment to 
say that his Grace, 'being at the head of the 
Government in this country, would be the 
greatest inducement for him to accept office 
in his own; and that if the reports were 
true which circulated on all sides respecting 
changes intended, and of tire weakness of 
the present Government, he should prefer, 
in the event of any alteration of principle 
and system in this country, either to remain 
at his post as ambassador, or to quit pub¬ 
lic life altogether. ’ Lord Aberdeen, whose 
knowledge of the state of feeling in his own 
country was not much more accurate than 
Polignac’s acquaintance with the state of 
public opinion in France, wrote the duke, 
‘ 1 told him that in my opinion your strength 
in the country is not only unimpaired, but 
greatly increased; and that if the people 
were fairly polled, five-sixths would with¬ 
out hesitation decide in your favour.’ 

Encouraged by Lord Aberdeen’s assurance 
that the Duke of Wellington ‘ had no reason 
to apprehend any want of sufficient sup¬ 
port in Parliament,’ Polignac proceeded to 
Paris, and after an interview with Charles, 
whose implicit confidence he possessed, the 
final and fatal step was taken. The ‘ Minis- 
t.rv of Compromise ’ was suddenly dismissed, 
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and Polignac was installed in office as Pre¬ 
mier, with the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, 
with Labourdonnaye, one of the most extreme 
ultra-royalists, whose violence made him 
the object of general dislike—as Minister of 
the Interior, General Bourmont, who went 
over to the allied armies a day or two before 
the battle of Waterloo, and was in conse¬ 
quence held in abhorrence both by the army 
and the people, was placed at the head of 
the War department. M, de Montbel was 
made Minister of Public Instruction, M* de 
Courvoisier of Justice, M. de Chabrot of 
Finance, and M. dTIaussez of Marine—all 
of them belonging to the ultra-royalist and 
priestly party, and hateful to the great body 
of the French nation ; while a few unknown 
and insignificant men were thrown in as 
make-weights of the junto, 

'The announcement of such names/ it 
was said at the time, Completed the im¬ 
pression which the elevation of Polignac 
was calculated to excite; and it spread 
consternation through all France. Reflect¬ 
ing men saw on the throne a prince of 
weak understanding, but furious bigotry; 
the declared enemy of all liberty, civil and 
religious, and blindly bent, under the dicta¬ 
tion of his confessor, upon working out his 
own salvation by rooting up every vestige 
uf the blessings which his people had 
gained at the price of so much suffering 
for a quarter of a century. Around him 
they perceived a younger brood of the self¬ 
same character, who shut out all hope of 
better times, because the fanaticism of the 
old king's successors was quite as furious 
as his own. The chief minister was a 
weak and reckless bigot, a man of no 
pretensions to capacity, or knowledge, or 
experience; whose dullness and frivolity 
made his mind impervious to reason; whose 
fanaticism made it proof against fear. His 
colleagues were one or two obscure and 
desperate adventurers, the Coryphaeus of 
the ultra-royalists and the deserter of Ids 
post on the eve of the battle which had 
inflicted on the French the unmitigated 
evils of the Restoration, Among the tools 


with which this portentous Cabinet had to 
work were some of the most unprincipled 
of Napoleon's generals—men grown grey 
in the career of cruelty, profligacy, and 
oppression; practising in the court of the 
Bourbons all the suppleness which they 
had learnt in their riper age under the 
usurper; and ready to rehearse once more 
in the streets of the capital the early 
lessons of butchery which had been familiar 
to their more tender years under the Con¬ 
vention and the Directory, So prodigious 
a combination of evil designs, blind violence, 
and unprincipled instruments had seldom 
been arrayed against the happiness of any 
people. The firmest beholder could not 
contemplate it without alarm, nor could 
the most sanguine descry any ground of 
hope, save in the chance of fatal errors 
being committed by such adversaries. 
These errors we will not say rescued, but 
enabled the people to rescue their country/ 
The very names of the new ministers, 
especially those of Polignac, Bourmont, and 
Labourdotmaye, were regarded as an insolent 
defiance to the country; and the Liberal 
press immediately poured upon them a 
storm of invectives. 4 It is Cohlentz and 
Waterloo/ said the Debats. 1 We have the 
emigration in Polignac, desertion to the 
enemy in Bourmont, the fury of prescrip¬ 
tion in . De Labourdonnaye. Such are the 
leading principles in the three leading 
persons/ Guizot and Thiers, the one in 
the Temps, the other in the National , * 
denounced the insanity of the king. Other 
journals expressed their satisfaction, that 
the veil which had disguised the conspiracy 
of the last six years was at last laid aside, 
Lafayette made a journey through the south¬ 
ern districts of the kingdom to rouse the 
people, and was everywhere received with 
enthusiasm* The conflict became daily more 
violent and deadly. The Government pro¬ 
secuted the Globe and the National for their 
violent attacks, and their editors were 
fined and imprisoned; but the assaults of 
the press on the character and policy of the 
Government were in no way rendered less 
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frequent or violent. A crisis was evidently 
at hand. 

The Chambers met on the 2nd of March, 
1830. The king in his opening speech, 
after referring to the amicable relations 
between France and other powers, and to 
the alleged prosperous state of the finances, 
said, ‘ The first wish of my heart is to see 
France happy and respected. The Charter 
lias placed the public liberties under the 
safeguard of the rights of the Crown; 
these rights are sacred, and my duty is to 
transmit them uninjured to my successors.’ 
Similar statements had previously been 
made in the ministerial organ, the Mowiteur. 
‘Judging from the newspapers, 1 it said, ‘the 
Government dreams only of coups d’dtai, 
and contemplates the overthrow of the 
Charter. . . . Those who say such things 
know very well that the ministers, unless 
they had lost all common sense, could not 
conceive the bare idea of violating the 
Charter and substituting a government by 
ordonnances for that of the laws. Such men 
know also that if the ministers desired ever 
so much a method of government like this, 
the king would on the first hint of sncli a 
system thrust them out of power—out of 
that power which he has confided to them 
in his name and under their responsibility 
to govern according to the laws.’ It is not 
easy to decide whether these ministerial 
proclamations were sincere, or only intended 
to deceive; but it is quite certain that, if 
not at this period, in no long time Polignac 
had resolved to violate the Charter and to 
substitute a ‘government by ordonnances 
for that of laws.’ The French people gave 
no credit to these' declarations, and fully 
expected that the Ministry and the court 
would sooner or later endeavour to destroy 
the constitution. The French press con¬ 
curred in these views, and vehemently 
denounced Polignac and his colleagues. 
Strange to say, the London ministerial 
journals eulogized the French Ministry in 
the most glowing terms, and lauded ‘the 
firmness of purpose displayed by the Bour¬ 
bons ; ’ ‘ the unshaken resolution, not to he 


moved by threats, exhibited by Prince 
Polignac;’ ‘the extraordinary vigour of 
this distinguished minister fitting him for 
the troublous times he lives in, the states- 
man-like capacity shown by the French 
premier who, had Louis XYT. been fortunate 
enough to possess such a minister, would 
speedily have put down the Revolution.’ 
It need excite no surprise that in these 
circumstances the Parisians denounced the 
Polignac Cabinet as ‘the Wellington or 
Tory Ministry,’ and that the supposed 
countenance of the duke should have 
increased the unpopularity of the French 
premier. 

As soon as the Chambers met it became 
evident that the great majority of the 
deputies were hostile to the Government. 
M. M. de Berbes and Delalot, the minis¬ 
terial candidates for the office of president, 
had only 131 and 125 votes, while Pioyer- 
Collard had 225, Casimir P&rier 190, and 
General Sebastian! 177, It was pointedly 
said by the deputies in the reply to the 
king’s speech, that ‘ our loyalty, our devo¬ 
tion, compel us to say that concurrence 
between the political views of your govern¬ 
ment and the wishes of your people does 
not exist; an unjust distrust of the feelings 
and reason of the French is at present the 
fundamental thought of your administra¬ 
tion. It afflicts your people because it is 
insulting to them, and excites their anxiety 
because it threatens their liberties.’ This 
address, which was carried by the Oppo¬ 
sition in spite of the strenuous resistance 
of the Government, made it evident that 
the king must choose between the Parlia¬ 
ment and the Ministry. His decision on 
tiie point was at once made manifest. 
The Cabinet immediately dismissed all the 
officials who had taken part in the hostile 
vote. Chateaubriand, the ambassador at 
the papal court, and several other high 
functionaries resigned. M. Marcellus re¬ 
fused to accept the situation of Under¬ 
secretary of State, and Lamartine declined 
the office of Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
under the apprehension that an attack on 
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the Charter was meditated. The king 
stated, in answer to the address of the 
Chambers, that he was grieved that he 
could not expect the concurrence of the 
Chambers, but that his resolution was 
immovable, and that his ministers would 
make known his intentions. Afraid, how¬ 
ever, to risk at once a second dissolution, 
lie prorogued the Chambers till the 1st of 
September. It is alleged that the Ministry, 
dreading the consequences, recommended 
that His Majesty should give way. ‘No,’ 
said Charles, * that would be a degradation 
of the crown, and an abdication of my 
functions and prerogative.’ Eanville, who 
had succeeded Labourdonnaye as Minister 
of the Interior, hinted that it might be 
possible to come to an accommodation 
and to obtain a majority. ‘A majority/ 
exclaimed the king, ' I should be sorry to 
have one, and would not know what to do 
with it!’ 

An open war was now commenced 
against the press, which at this period 
was conducted by a number of the ablest 
writers in Trance, such as Chateaubriand, 
Salvandy, Mignet, Thiers, Carrell, Guizot, 
Dupin, De Remusat, and others of equal 
celebrity. The first attack was made upon 
the Debate, whose principal editor and 
proprietor, M. Bertin de Vaux, had fought 
and suffered for the royal cause. He con¬ 
ducted his own defence, and was acquitted. 
But the proprietors and editors of the 
National, the Globe, the Nouveau Journal 
de Paris, and the Journal du Commerce, 
against whom proceedings were taken, were 
less fortunate; they were all convicted, 
and severe sentences were passed on their 
managers. Notwithstanding his success 
in punishing the hostile press, Polignac was 
quite well aware of the weak state of his 
Ministry, and made applications for assist¬ 
ance to both parties in the Opposition; 
but neither moderate Royalists nor Liberals 
would have anything to do with his ad¬ 
ministration. In this extremity lie seems 
to have imagined that he might strengthen 
the Government by gratifying the fondness 
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of the French people for military glory. 
A quarrel which took place at this crisis 
with the Ley of Algiers, afforded him an 
opportunity of trying how far the public 
attention could be diverted from his do¬ 
mestic misgovemment by some warlike 
exploit. It was resolved that au expedi¬ 
tion on a large scale should be fitted out 
to punish the Hey for his refusal to pay 
the sum of 2,000,000 francs, which he 
owed to certain French merchants, and 
for the insult which he had offered to the 
French consul in the presence of the other 
European representatives. The land forces 
consisted of 37,500, with 3984 horse, and 
180 pieces of artillery, conveyed in 377 
transports, and supported by 11 sail of 
the line, 23 frigates, and 70 smaller 
vessels. The command of the expedition 
was intrusted to Marshal Bourmont, the 
Minister at War, and the Duke d’Angouleine 
superintended in person (11th of May) the 
embarkation of the armament. Polignac 
took charge of the War department during 
Bourmont’s absence. 

The troops disembarked on June 14th, at 
Sidi-Feruch, within five leagues of Algiers. 
On the 19th they were fiercely attacked by 
the Algerine forces; the conflict was for some 
time doubtful, but iu the end the invaders 
were victorious, and obtained possession of 
the enemy’s cannon, ammunition, and bag¬ 
gage. The loss of the Turks was upwards 
of 5000 men, while that of the French did 
not exceed 500. On the 24th the Mussul¬ 
mans made a second attack on the French 
army, but were repulsed with great slaughter. 
The trenches were opened against the town 
on the 30th of June; and while the land 
batteries, mounted with a hundred guns, 
directed their fire against the Emperor 
fort, the French ships cannonaded the sea 
defences. The walls could not long resist 
this tremendous and combined fire, and 
fell with a terrific explosion. The French 
grenadiers forced an entrance, and the city 
surrendered on the 5th of July. In the 
Dey’s treasury was found treasure to the 
amount of 48,500,000 francs in gold and 
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silver, and the value of the entire booty 
was 55,684,000 francs. The total loss of 
the French was 2300 men, of whom 600 
fell in fight. 

Polignac did not wait for the news of the 
success of the expedition; but on the report 
of the Duke d’Augouleme that the army 
was animated with the best spirit, a disso¬ 
lution of the Chambers was resolved upon 
five days after the armament had sailed 
from Toulon. Two of the ministers, how¬ 
ever, Courvoisier and Chabrol, were so 
dissatisfied with this step that they 
resigned. The former was, succeeded, as 
keeper of the seals, by Chantelauze; and 
Month el became Minister of Finance in 
the room of Chabrol; while Peyronnet, a 
royalist of the most extreme and violent 
type, and the most unpopular minister in 
France, took the place of Montbel as 
Minister of the Interior. 

The Ministry not only employed their 
whole influence in the most unscrupulous 
manner to induce the electors to support 
their candidates, but had even the folly 
to instigate the king himself to issue a 
proclamation on their behalf. ‘The elec¬ 
tions/ it said, ‘are going to commence at 
all points in my kingdom. Listen to the 
voice of your king, and maintain the con¬ 
stitutional charter and the institutions on 
which it is founded;’ but the document 
went on to declare that, in order to make 
them available, the sacred rights which be¬ 
long to the crown must be respected. ‘ Do 
not/ it continued, ‘let yourselves be deceived 
by seditious persons, and do not yield to 
unfounded fears which may excite serious 
disorders. Electors! hasten to join your 
colleagues; let the same sentiment animate 
you, and rally under the same standard. 
It is your king that demands it; it is the 
call of your father; fulfil your duties, and 
I shall fulfil mine/ The chiefs of the 
different ministerial departments issued to 
their subordinate agents orders calling for 
their active co-opeTation in the struggle. 
Instructions were also given to the prefects 
and all subordinate officials 'to march in 
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unison to one common end, namely, the 
choice of'such deputies as will candidly 
and loyally concur with the king iu the 
execution of his benevolent views/ 

The Government officials, thus stimu¬ 
lated, exerted themselves to the utmost in 
fulfilling the commands of their superiors; 
and in dealing with the electoral lists they 
expunged without hesitation the names of 
the electors whom they knew or suspected 
to be hostile to the Ministry. Between 
the 9th and the 20th of June the Eoyal 
Court of Paris, to which the revision of 
the lists in seven departments is intrusted, 
decided against the Government no fewer 
than 658 out of 857 appeals. But all 
these unworthy attempts to influence the 
electors utterly failed. Public opinion ran 
stfongly in favour of the Opposition. Even 
the news of the brilliant success of the 
Algerine expedition, which arrived before 
the elections were completed, failed to stem 
the tide, or even to affect a single return. 
Polignac’s African laurels could by no 
exercise of ingenuity be converted into a 
civic crown. It was calculated that the 
Opposition numbered 270 supporters among 
the deputies, while the Ministry could 
muster only 145, or at the very uttermost 
158. The dissolution had, therefore, only 
intensified the difficulties of the Ministry and 
the crown, and made it more evident than 
before that they had lost the confidence of 
the nation. 

The general impression both in France 
and the other countries of Europe was that 
Polignac’s Ministry must now give way, 
and either resign or introduce measures 
that would satisfy the popular desires. No 
one imagined that they would be guilty 
of the folly and wickedness of attempting 
violently to overthrow the constitution, 
though there were ominous expressions 
employed by the organs of the court, which 
seemed to indicate an intention on the part 
of the king either to attempt to rule without 
a legislature or to overthrow the elective 
law. The latter was the course which the 
ignorant and infatuated ministers recom- 
51 
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mended the king to adopt. In a long, weak, 
and vituperative memorial to His Majesty 
they denounced the periodical press as 
having at all times been, ' and it is in its 
nature to he, only an instrument of disorder 
and sedition/ as tending ‘to no less than 
to subjugate the sovereignty, and to invade 
the powers of the state; as aspiring to 
direct the debates of the two Chambers; 
and, to crown all, as having criticised with 
nnheard-of violence the causes, the means, 
the preparations, and the chances of success ‘ 
of the expedition against Algiers. ‘ A tur¬ 
bulent democracy,’ the document further 
said, ‘is assuming the place of legitimate 
authority. It disposes of the majority of 
elections by the assistance of the journals 
and numerous affiliations. It has paralyzed, 
as far as depended upon it, the regular 
exercise of the most essential prerogative of 
the Crown, that of dissolving the Chamber. 
By this the constitution of the state is 
shaken. Your Majesty alone retains the 
power to replace and consolidate it upon 
its foundations.’ ‘ The moment is come/ 
they added in conclusion, ‘ to have recourse 
to measures which are in the spirit of the 
Charter, but which are beyond tbe limits of 
legal order, the resources of which have 
been exhausted in vain. These measures, 
Sire, your ministers, who are to secure the 
success of them, do not hesitate to propose 
to you, convinced as they are that justice 
will remain the strongest.’ 

The illogical reasoning of this memorial, 
and the confusion of ideas which it displays, 
are very characteristic of the muddle-headed, 
violent, and arbitrary members of the 
Government, who had evidently not the 
faintest idea of their real position, and of 
the dangers they were so rashly provoking. 
But their advice was quite in accordance 
with the king’s own notions and wishes, and 
on the 25th of July Charles X. signed three 
ordonnances, suspending the liberty of the 
press, dissolving the newly-elected Cham¬ 
bers, which had not been allowed to meet, 
and summoning a new Parliament, in which 
the Lower Chamber was to be composed 


only of the deputies chosen by the de¬ 
partments, thus entirely overturning the 
constitution. These ordonnances were 
countersigned, not only by the Minister 
of the Interior, to whose department they 
belonged, but by all the members of the 
Cabinet. 

It seems scarcely credible that the min¬ 
isters who had thus drawn the sword and 
thrown away the scabbard could have 
believed that the nation, described by them 
as on the verge of revolution, should tamely 
submit to this arbitrary overthrow of the 
constitution, and suspension of the liberty 
of the press. They were quite well aware of 
the temper of the French people, for they 
made that the excuse for their illegal pro¬ 
ceedings. They could not be ignorant that 
the Liberal party in France had for a good 
many months contemplated the result to 
which they had now brought the contest 
between the crown and the people as 
its probable termination, and they could 
scarcely have expected that any thing short 
of overwhelming force would make them 
submit to such a violent invasion of the 
rights and privileges of the nation. And 
yet, with unparalleled infatuation and 
imbecility, they had not made the slightest 
preparation to meet any resistance that 
might be made to their decrees. They had 
only about GO00 men, composed of the 
guards and the gendarmerie, on whom they 
could depend; and of these 1800 were re¬ 
quired for the supply of the regular posts 
in Paris, the royal palace at St. Cloud, 
and other places in the neighbourhood, so 
that there were only about 4000 men at 
hand to suppress any insurrection that 
might break out in the capital. To make 
the danger more imminent, there were in 
Paris 4400 troops of the line and 1100 
men belonging to veteran battalions, who, 
it was well known, were disaffected towards 
the Government, and were more likely to 
act with the people than against them. 
The commanders even of the small body 
of troops which were doing duty in Paris 
had received no instructions to be ready 
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to put down any tumults that might arise; 
and so complete was the infatuated security 
of the Ministry that no preparations had 
been made even for supplying with pro¬ 
visions and ammunition the insignificant 
force on which the king could depend for 
the protection of his throne in the critical 
position he had assumed. Incredible as it 
may appear, it is nevertheless true, that 
during the fierce struggle of the 'Three 
Days’the soldiers remained without supplies, 
and were indebted for food to the citizens 
of Paris. The resolution of the Ministry to 
overturn the constitution, though agreed to 
as far back as the 7th of July, had been 
kept a profound secret, even from the heads 
of the police and the commanders of the 
troops, until the midnight of the 25th, when 
they were communicated to M. Suavo, the 
responsible editor of the Moniteur news¬ 
paper, for publication in the morning. On 
that same day the command of the troops 
was intrusted to Marshal Marmont, the 
Duke of Ragusa, who up to that moment 
had received no intimation of the step the 
ministers had taken, or of the perilous 
nature of the service he had to perform. 

On the morning of Monday, the 26th 
of July, Paris began to exhibit symptoms of 
excitement. Groups of citizens were seen 
standing in the streets anxiously discuss¬ 
ing the probable result of the ordonnances 
which had just been issued. Towards 
evening mobs collected here and there in 
the streets; but beyond breaking the windows 
of Polignac’s house, and of the residence 
of the Minister of Finance, no outrages 
took place. In short every one was taken 
by surprise, and there were no leaders and 
no unity of operations. The proprietors 
and editors of the Liberal journals were 
the first to take action. They obtained 
an opinion from some eminent lawyers 
that the ordonnances were illegal, and 
they met in the office of the National to 
concert the steps which they should take 
to resist them. A protest written by 
Thiers was signed by forty-five journalists, 
setting forth the grounds on which they 


refused to obey the royal decrees. ‘ Legal 
government/ they said, ‘ is interrupted, and 
that of force has commenced. In the 
situation in which we are placed, obedience 
ceases to be a duty. The citizens first 
called upon to obey are the writers of the 
journals; they ought to give the first 
example of resistance to authority which 
has divested itself of a legal character. 
The Government has now violated legal 
order. We are dispensed from obeying. 
We shall endeavour to publish our journal 
without asking the authority which is 
imposed on us. We shall do our best in 
order that, for the present at least, it shall 
reach all parts of France. The Govern¬ 
ment has this day lost the character of 
legality which commands obedience. We 
resist it in what concerns ourselves. It 
is for France to determine how far that 
resistance ought to extend.’ In the course 
of the day a magistrate of the name of 
Belleyme authorized the printer of the 
Journal of Commerce to continue the issue 
of that paper provisionally, so long as the 
ordonnanee of the 25th of July suspending 
the liberty of the press had not been 
authorized and promulgated in a legal 
manner. The crowds assembled in the 
Exchange were in a state of great excite¬ 
ment, as might have been expected. Many 
were eager to sell at any price, but no one 
would buy; and there were ominous hints 
that manufacturers would be obliged to 
close their establishments and dismiss 
their workmen. Still, there were no 
violent disturbances, and the ministers 
flattered themselves that the public dis¬ 
content would exhaust itself in harmless 
murmurs and complaints; and such was 
their blind security that the military 
officers who asked from them leave of 
absence obtained it without difficulty. 

Next day, however, the conflict began 
between the police and the newspaper 
establishments. The gendarmerie and 
other agents of the police attempted to 
seize the journals and to close the printing 
offices. But the doors were shut and 
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admission was refused, and copies of the 
papers containing the protest of the jour¬ 
nalists were printed off and thrown out 
of the windows among the populace who 
crowded the streets. The police in the 
meantime were standing before the doors 
unable to obtain an entrance, and one 
blacksmith after another brought to the 
spot refused to give them any assistance. 
At last an artisan, employed to rivet the 
fetters of the galley slaves, picked the locks 
and enabled the police to enter the printing 
offices, and to break the presses and scatter 
the types. During this day the Tribunal 
of Commerce, by the voice of its president, 
Ganneron, declared that the ordonnance, 
being contrary to the Charter, was not 
binding on any one, and that the printer 
of the Courier Francois, who had been 
afraid to print the paper in violation of 
the royal decree, and had been sued by 
the editors for breach of contract, must 
fulfil his agreement within twenty-four 
hours. 

Up to this point the proceedings of the 
mob, though menacing and riotous, could 
not be called insurrectionary. The minis¬ 
ters held a meeting at the foreign office, 
but were still blind to the seriousness of 
affairs, and talked of threatening to declare 
Paris in a state of siege if the people were 
not quiet next morning. About thirty of 
the Deputies met to consider whether or 
not they should assemble on the 3rd of 
August; but though intreated by repeated 
deputations to guide the proceedings of the 
multitudes congregated in the streets, they 
broke up without coming to any decided 
resolution as to the course they should adopt. 
The people themselves, however, settled 
the question. The crowds in the streets 
were now crying, ‘Long live the Charter/ 
‘Down with the ministers/ The whole mass 
of persons, 30,000 in number, who were 
deprived of emidoyment by the suppression 
of the newspapers were, of course, thrown 
loose upon the capital. The funds had 
now fallen seven per cent., and the bankers 
refused to discount bills The manufac¬ 


turers on this closed their establishments 
and discharged their workmen, who were 
turned out in thousands to swell the agitated 
mobs that were parading the streets, and to 
breathe out vengeance against the ministers 
who had deprived them of their bread. 
They were rapidly increasing in numbers, 
and growing more and more unmanage¬ 
able, and meanwhile the infatuated Ministry 
were looking on with perfect composure. 
Prince Polignac was giving a dinner to his 
colleagues, his hotel protected by a battalion 
of guards and two pieces of cannon; and 
the king and the dauphin, after signing the 
ordonnances, had gone to Bambouillet on a 
hunting excursion, and were now at St. 
Cloud. Barricades were now seen rising in 
the streets, and it was noted that one of 
these was formed across a narrow street 
by one of those low coaches to which the 
Parisians had given the name of Omnibus. 
The troops advancing to clear the way were 
assailed by a shower of stones and tiles, 
and some lives were lost before the crowd 
retreated. 

The mob had at this stage received a 
check. They were still unarmed, and with¬ 
out leaders or combination; and if during 
the night the Government had taken ener¬ 
getic measures to maintain their authority, 
it is possible that the insurrection might 
even yet have been suppressed. But the 
infatuated ministers did nothing. They 
were aware that there existed in Paris 
40,000 equipments of the old National 
Guard; that the guard-houses scattered 
throughout the town could offer no effective 
resistance if attacked; that the arsenal, 
which was well supplied with arms and 
ammunition, and the powder magazine of 
Deux Moulins were left unguarded. But 
though attention to these matters was 
earnestly pressed upon them, nothing was 
done, and the troops were marched back to 
their quarters, and left there without orders 
till next day. 

On the morning of the 28th it was 
evident that the riots had developed into a 
revolution* Barricades were seen rising 
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rapidly in the narrow streets, and defended 
by an armed mob, not a few of them wear¬ 
ing the uniform of the National Guards. 
The shops of the gunmakers were attacked 
and rifled of their arms* The tradesmen 
hastened to take down the royal insignia 
from their shops, in case they should be 
made a pretext for pillage; and very 
speedily the royal arms everywhere dis¬ 
appeared* The tricolor was unfurled 
The detached guard-houses throughout the 
city were rapidly carried, one after another. 
The arsenal, the artillery depot, and the 
powder manufactory were also seized and 
emptied. The battalion of veterans, amount¬ 
ing to 1100 men, by whom they were 
garrisoned, gave up their arms at the first 
summons* The squares and the places 
were occupied by large bodies of armed 
insurgents. The Minister of the Interior 
was warned by the prefect of the Seine that 
if the Hotel de Yille were not strongly 
guarded, the populace would take possession 
of it, and might establish there a pro¬ 
visionary council; hut the warning was 
unheeded, and that important post, guarded 
only by sixteen men, fell without resistance 
into the hands of the mob, who, running 
up to the belfry, rang the tocsin, and hung 
out a huge tricolored flag from the roof. 
Another flag was soon displayed from the 
steeple of Notre Dame, whose great bell 
was immediately tolled to call the people to 
arms* All this was accomplished without 
the slightest opposition before eight o'clock 
in the morning, while the troops were left 
in their barracks without orders. 

Marmoht, who had from the first dis¬ 
approved of the ordonnances, was now con¬ 
vinced that matters were in a very serious 
position* He declared Paris in a state of 
siege; but at the same time be despatched 
a note to the king informing him that the 
populace had again assembled in the streets 
in groups more numerous and menacing 
than befoxe* "It is no longer a riot/ he 
said, "but a revolution. It is urgent that 
your Majesty should take the means of 
pacification* The honour of the Crown may 


yet be saved. To-morrow, perhaps, it will 
be too late* . . * I wait with impa¬ 

tience your Majesty's orders*' No answer, 
however, was received from the king; and 
about mid-day Marmont put the Guards in 
motion. He had previously concentrated 
the troops at his disposal around the Tuil- 
leries; but the eight guns at his command 
had only four rounds of grape shot, and the 
infantry twenty rounds of ball cartridge 
each, and they had no provisions, or even 
wateT, under a scorching sun. 

Notwithstanding these discouraging cir¬ 
cumstances, the marshal resolved on offen¬ 
sive operations. He left the regiments of 
the line to occupy the Place Vendome and 
the Boulevards round the Ba stile, and 
intrusted the defence of the Palais Eoyal 
to a battalion of Guards; but be left ungar¬ 
risoned the Louvre, the Tuilleries, and the 
Champs Elysbes—an omission which was 
severely condemned, but may be accounted 
for by the small body of troops at his 
disposal. He divided the rest of the 
Guards, on whom alone lie could rely, into 
four columns, and ordered them to clear the 
streets* Two of these detachments had an 
encounter with the populace, and suffered 
severely from the fire poured on them from 
behind the barricades and from the house¬ 
tops and windows in the narrow streets 
through which they had to clear their way. 
They succeeded, however, after a fierce 
struggle, hi regaining possession of the 
Hotel de Yille, which they maintained 
during the day notwithstanding the violent 
assaults of the mob, headed by the students 
of the Polytechnic School The loss of life, 
however, was considerable; and, as the 
regiments of the line refused to fire on 
the people, the Guards, comparatively few 
in number and exhausted with the want of 
food and with continued marching and 
fighting, had to carry on single-handed the 
contest with the masses* 

Meanwhile the ministers, who had been 
at St* Cloud holding a council, returned to 
Paris, and made their way to the Tuilleries 
under the impression that they could no 
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longer be safe in their own houses, and 
that they ought to be beside Marmont, in 
order that they might consult him as to 
the steps which should be taken to restore 
order. At this juncture five deputies— 
General Gerard, Count Lobau, Lafitte, Casi- 
mir Perier,and JIaugin—were commissioned 
by the liberal members of the Chamber, to 
propose to the marshal that he should 
consent to a truce until a communication 
could be made to the king. Marmont said 
his orders were positive to enforce the royal 
ordonnances, but offered to send a message 
to St. Cloud, and immediately despatched 
one of his aides-de-camp with a letter to 
the king, stating the proposal of the depu¬ 
ties. The messenger found Charles X. at 
cards; and though he had learned from an 
officer of the royal suite what was passing 
in Paris, he had made himself believe that 
the danger was exaggerated. Delivering 
the letter into the king’s own hands, the 
aide-de-camp remarked that an answer 
could not be given too speedily, for the 
whole people had risen in arms. ‘Is it a 
formidable revolt ? 1 inquired Charles. ‘ Sire/ 
replied the colonel,' it is not a revolt; it is 
a revolution.’ He was then directed to 
retire, and at the end of twenty minutes he 
was called in, and in the presence of the 
Dauphin and the Duchess de Beni he 
received from the king a verbal message to 
Marmont, that he must persevere, 'con¬ 
centrate his forces on the Place du Carousel 
and the Place Louis XV., and act with 
the masses;’ in other words, that he must at 
all hazards suppress the insurrection by 
military force. But this was now quite 
impracticable. A large portion of the 
troops had either gone over to the people 
or had declared that they would remain 
neutral iu the conflict, and those who 
continued faithful to the crown were worn 
out by the protracted struggle and the want 
of food. In the evening Marmont informed 
Polignac that the troops of the line had 
made common cause with the people, and 
that the Guards alone could be relied on, 
on which that weak and wrong-headed 


functionary replied, 1 Well, if the troops 
have gone over to the insurgents, they 
must be fired on.’ At night an officer in 
plain clothes made his way to the Hotel de 
Ville, and intimated to the soldiers there 
the orders of the marshal, that they should 
return to the Tuilleries in the best way 
they could. But on reaching it at midnight, 
having had neither food nor even water 
to drink all day in a burning sun, they 
found that no provisions had been issued for 
them by the imbecile Ministry, They were 
informed that some food would be given 
them at day-break; but even then there 
was none, and the officers had to bring from 
the bakers what these tradesmen had 
prepared for their own customers. 

The night was passed iu great anxiety 
by both parties. Tire insurgents dreaded 
the attack of the auxiliaries, who, as they 
knew, were now on their way to join the 
troops in the city; and, in fact, during the 
niglit, two battalions of Guards arrived from 
Versailles and a Swiss battalion from Ruel. 
Some light infantry and about 800 cavalry 
were also brought in from country quarters. 
Bub these reinforcements, amounting to 
about 1700 men, did not compensate the 
losses of the previous day in killed and 
wounded and from defection. Marmont 
passed the night in a state of the greatest 
anxiety and distress of mind, and the 
arrangements which he made have been 
severely criticised and condemned. But it 
must not be forgotten that he had only 
about 5000 men and eight guns to contend 
with probably 100,000 armed citizens, 
who were busily employed during the 
night in rendering the city impenetrable to 
troops. Barricades blocked up the principal 
thoroughfares, in some cases constructed of 
stones from the torn-up pavements, sur¬ 
mounted by barrels filled with the same 
materials, or by planks and pieces of furni¬ 
ture. In others, carts, Carriages, and hackney 
coaches had been seized, overturned, and 
converted into ramparts. These precautions, 
however, were superfluous, as the troops, 
instead of involving themselves in a con- 
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test with the populace among narrow and 
crooked streets, were concentrated at certain 
posts, where they waited an attack. 

Early on the morning of this eventful 
day, the Marquis de Semonville, Grand 
Referendary of the Chamber of Peers, 
went to the Tuilleries, accompanied by M. 
D’Argout, and requested Manndnt, who 
looked the picture of despair, to obtain 
for him an interview with Prince Polignac. 
The marquis pressed upon the minister 
the absolute necessity of putting a stop to 
hostilities by withdrawing the ordonnances, 
or at least, to resign, and Marmont warmly 
supported this recommendation. Polignac, 
however, coldly replied, that he had no 
power to take either step without the orders 
of the king; but he yielded so far as to 
retire from the room, in order to consult his 
colleagues. During his absence M. Semon¬ 
ville urged the marshal to arrest the minis¬ 
ters, assuring him that the announcement 
of his having taken this step would put an 
end to the conflict between the troops and 
the people. Marmont, according to the 
account of the marquis, was 1 moved to so 
great a degree that he shed tears of rage 
and indignation, and hesitated between his 
military duty and his feelings. His agita¬ 
tion was nearly convulsive, and we saw him 
twice refuse with vehemence the orders, 
■which officers came to demand of him, to 
use cannon against the populace.’ It is 
alleged that Marmont was on the point of 
yielding to the urgent entreaties of the 
marquis when the ministers returned from 
their consultation, and intimated their in¬ 
tention to proceed to St. Cloud and tender 
their resignations to the king. They at 
once set ont, preceded by De Semonville 
and D’Argout, who carried a letter from 
Marmont to the king, entreating him to 
give way. 

So entirely ignorant was the king and 
royal family of the real state of affairs, that 
according to the Duke of Wellington, when 
Semonville entered the royal presence, and 
said, ' All is over,’ the deluded monarch 
imagined that his informant was announc¬ 


ing the victory of his troops, and proposed 
to return to Paris nest day. Eor some 
time the king obstinately persisted in 
maintaining the ordonnances and his * sys¬ 
tem’ of government. The marquis, how¬ 
ever, set before him in plain and explicit 
terms the fact, that not only was his pei'- 
sonal safety, but the lives and fortunes of his 
family, endangered by his refusal to yield, 
and that on him must rest the sole respon¬ 
sibility of whatever might happen to them, 
if he should refuse to make any concession 
to the demands of the people. The poor 
old monarch was moved to tears by this 
appeal; and after a short deliberation, it 
was resolved that the obnoxious ordon¬ 
nances should be revoked, and the resig¬ 
nation of the mi n isters accepted. In their 
room M. de Mortemait was appointed Pre¬ 
sident of the Council, Casimir Perier 
Minister of the Interior, and Gerard Minis¬ 
ter of War. 

Marmont’s own account of the proceed¬ 
ings to Greville, when he visited England 
a few weeks later, confirms all that was 
reported respecting the rashness and folly 
of the French ministry. ‘ He had no notion,’ 
he said, * that the ordonnances were thought 
of.’ On the morning of their publication, 
' the Dauphin sent to him to desire that, “as 
some windows might be broken,” he would 
take the command of the troops. Directly 
after the thing began. He had 7000 or 
8000 men. Not a preparation had been 
made of any sort; they had never thought 
of resistance; had not consulted Marmont 
or any military man. I-Ie soon found how 
hopeless the case was, and sent eight esta- 
fettes to the king, one after the other, during 
the action, to tell him so, and implore 
him to stop while it was time. They never 
returned any answer. He then rode out 
to St. Cloud, where he implored the king 
to yield. It was not till after seven Iiouts’ 
pressing that he consented to name M. de 
Mortemart minister, but would not with¬ 
draw the edicts. He says that up to Wed¬ 
nesday night they (the insurgents) would 
have compromised and accepted M. de 
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Mortemarfc and the suppression of the 
edicts; but the king stilL demurred. On 
"Wednesday night he yielded, but then the 
communications were interrupted. That 
night the meeting at the Palais Royal took 
place, at which the Icing’s fate was deter¬ 
mined; and on Thursday morning, when 
his offers arrived, it was too late, and they 
would no longer treat.' 

The populace, on finding that the troops 
were remaining on the defensive, moved for¬ 
ward in great numbers to the points whence 
they could under cover assail the soldiers 
posted in the Louvre. They would have 
made little impression but for the defection 
of the troops of the line, who refused to fire 
upon them. Regiment after regiment un¬ 
screwed their bayonets and withdrew from 
the struggle. The commandant of the fifth 
regiment, which had been posted at the 
Palais Bourbon and the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties, came to an agreement with the mob 
before midday and withdrew from his posi¬ 
tion, which was immediately occupied by 
the insurgents. The two regiments of the 
line which were stationed in the Place 
Vendome, also quickly unscrewed their 
bayonets and ultimately joined the people. 
Marmont ordered up one of the Swiss bat¬ 
talions stationed at the Louvre to take their 
place, and M. de Salis, the officer com¬ 
manding there, by a strange fatuity, sent 
one of the two battalions which occupied 
the colonnade and galleries of the building, 
and in fact defended the whole position, 
while witli the other battalion he remained 
in the interior court below. A good deal 
of fighting had been going on at this place, 
but the troops had firmly held their ground. 
Now, however, the insurgents, observing 
that the firing from the colonnade and the 
windows of the Louvre had ceased, broke 
through the windows, forced open the gates, 
and took possession of the building. One 
portion of them occupied the windows 
which commanded the inner court, and fired 
on the battalion below. Another fired from 
the windows of the great picture gallery on 
the Swiss in the Place de Carousel. As¬ 


sailed thus both iu front and in flank, a 
panic seized the troops, and they fled pre¬ 
cipitately and in disorder into the garden of 
the TuiUeries, where they were rallied by 
Marmont himself, and then withdrew into 
the Champs Elysees. 

The capture of the Louvre decided the 
contest. The Treasury, the Post Office, 
and the telegraphic departments were soon 
in the hands of the insurgents; and the 
Invalides and the barracks of the Rue de 
Babylonne were the only positions of im¬ 
portance that were occupied by the royal 
troops. Marmont, in these circumstances, 
had no alternative hut to withdraw his 
forces—leaving Paris in the undisputed 
possession of the insurgents—and to pro¬ 
ceed to St. Cloud for the purpose of 
providing for the safety of the king and 
of the royal family. So hastily was this 
step taken, that the marshal had not even 
time to call in the companies stationed in 
the advanced posts. The greater number 
of them, however, succeeded, though not 
without difficulty and some hard fighting, 
in making their way out of the city, and 
j oined him on the road to St. Cloud. 

The numbers who fell on each side during 
the three days’ conflict have been variously 
estimated, and cannot be accurately ascer¬ 
tained. According to one computation, 
they amounted to from 6000 to 8000; but 
the probability seems to be that they did 
not exceed half that number. According 
to Marmont, 2000 of the troops and 1500 
of the populace were killed. 

It is an interesting and significant fact, 
that though the hankers’ offices and the gold¬ 
smiths shops were for hours in the possession 
of the mob, there was no plunder; not a sous 
was abstracted or a trinket touched. The 
same persons who exhibited this striking 
forbearance and honesty were seen, after 
the fatigues and perils of the day, begging 
charity, that they might have wherewithal 
to purchase the meal of the evening; and 
when the purses of the admiring spectators 
were pressed upon them, a few pence was 
all they would accept. 
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While the contest between the populace 
ancl the troops was still undecided, a pro¬ 
visional council was established at the Hotel 
de Ville, consisting of Generals Lafayette 
and Gerard and the Duke de Choiseul, and 
other well-known Liberals. A proclama¬ 
tion, with their names attached to it, but 
without their authority, was placarded on 
the walls of the city, declaring that Charles 
X. had ceased to reign. About thirty de¬ 
puties, who had already protested against 
the ordonnances as illegal, held a meeting 
at the house of M. Andry de Puyraveau 
to consider what steps should be taken in 
this emergency. M. Maugin, the advo¬ 
cate, urged that they should at once name 
a provisional government. But this step 
was regarded as premature, and it was 
resolved, in the first instance, to send to 
Marmont the deputation which has already 
been mentioned, as well as its unsuccessful 
result. Another meeting of the deputies was 
held early on the morning of the 29 th, at 
the mansion of Lafitte, the eminent banker, 
when they resolved (General Sebastiani 
alone dissenting) to declare Charles X. and 
his ministers public enemies. The efforts 
of M. de Mortemart to open negotiations 
with the council sitting at the Hotel de 
Ville, on the 29th and 30th of July, proved 
utterly fruitless. The proposals which he 
made to them in the name of the king 
were treated with contempt. 

When the retreat of Marmont left Paris, 
without a government and without police, 
at the mercy of an armed mob, the deputies 
took immediate steps to provide for the 
safety of the city. They at once appointed 
a provisional government, consisting of 
M. Andry de Puyraveau, Count Gerard, M. 
Lafitte, Count de Lobau, Maugin, Odier, 
Casimir Perier, and De Schonen. The old 
National Guard, which had been dismissed 
by Yill61e, was called out and placed under 
the command of Lafayette, who established 
his head- quarters at the Hotel de Ville. The 
provisional rulers took no notice whatever 
of the communication from St. Cloud and 
the appointment of De Mortemart’s ministry, 
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but proceeded themselves to appoint interim 
ministers to the different departments. 
Casimir Perier was nominated Minister of 
the Interior and Biguon of Foreign Affairs. 
General Gerard was set over the War 
Department, and the Ministry of Marine 
was assigned to Admiral de Bigny. Dupont 
de L’Eure was placed at the head of the 
department of Justice, Baron Louis of 
Finance, and Guizot was appointed Minister 
of Public Instruction. Some of the deputies 
had even yet not lost hope that Charles X. 
might be permitted to retain the crown, 
while others insisted on the establishment 
of a republic. As a sort of compromise 
between the old Bourbon dynasty on the 
one hand, and republicanism on the other, 
the Duke of Orleans was proposed by 
Lafitte; and the National, in which 
Thiers was one of the principal writers, 
zealously advocated the duke’s claims to 
the throne. A republic, it said, would 
expose France to civil war, and would 
alienate the whole of Eiuope. But the 
Duke of Orleans was devoted to the 
revolution, had never borne arms against 
France, had fought against the Austrians at 
Jemappes, had borne the tricolor flag, and 
would hold his crown from the people. 
While these efforts were making in his 
favour, the duke had retired to his country 
seat at Baincey to be out of the way, but 
was persuaded with great difficulty to 
return to Paris, where he arrived on the 
29th, incognito , in the dark. A meeting 
of the deputies on the 30fch, presided over 
by Lafitte, had meanwhile resolved not 
only to set aside Charles X., but also to 
pass over the Dauphin and the young 
Duke of Bordeaux, son of the late Duke 
de Berri, who, after the Dauphin, stood 
next to the Grown. After a consultation 
with a commission of the Peers, they 
agreed to request the Duke of Orleans in 
the meantime to assume the Government 
under the title of Lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. They accordingly waited on him 
at the Palais Boyal, and urged him to 
accept this office. After a brief eonsulta- 
52 
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tion with General Sebastiani and M. de 
Talleyrand, who advised him to comply 
with the invitation, the duke intimated his 
acceptance, which was at once announced 
in a proclamation inserted in the Moniteuv. 
‘ Inhabitants of Paris/ it said, ‘the Deputies 
of France, at this moment assembled at 
Paris, have expressed to me the desire that 
I should repair to this capital to exercise 
the functions of Lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, I have not hesitated to come, 
and share your dangers, to place myself in 
the midst of your heroic population, and to 
exert all my efforts to preserve yon from 
the calamities of civil war and of anarchy. 
On returning to the city of Paris, I wore 
with pride those glorious colours which yon 
have resumed, and which I myself long wore. 
The Chambers are going to assemble; they 
will consider of the means of securing the 
reign of the laws and the maintenance 
of the rights of the nation. The Charter 
will henceforward be a reality.’ 

The politicians of the Faubourgs, how¬ 
ever, were not satisfied with these vague 
and general protestations; and crowds be¬ 
gan to assemble in a menacing manner 
in the vicinity of the Hotel de Villa In 
order to avert the danger which threatened 
the public peace from this quarter, the 
deputies hastily prepared another procla¬ 
mation, specifying the new privileges that 
were now to be conferred upon the people. 
‘The Duke of Orleans/ they said, ‘is devoted 
to the national and constitutional cause. 
He has always defended its interests and 
professed its principles. He will respect 
our rights, for he will derive his own from 
us. We shall secure to ourselves, by law, 
all the guarantees necessary to liberty 
strong and durable—the re-establishment 
of the National Guard, with their inter¬ 
vention in the choice of the officers; the 
intervention of the citizens in the formation 
of the departmental and municipal ad¬ 
ministration ; the trial by jury for the 
transgressions of the press; the regularly 
organized responsibility of the ministers 
and the secondary agents of the adminis¬ 


tration ; the situation of the military 
legally secured; the re-election of deputies 
appointed to public offices. We shall give 
at length to our institutions, in concert with 
the head of the state, the development of 
which they have need.’ 

In order to render the combination 
between the Chambers and the Provisional 
Council more marked and imposing, the 
deputies on the 31st repaired in a body, 
headed by their president, to the Palais 
Royal, the residence of the duke; and then 
walked in procession with him to the Hotel 
de Ville. Here they were formally received 
by Lafayette, and the proclamation of the 
deputies was read aloud in the hall. ■» 
When this ceremony was finished, the new 
Lieutenant-general said,' As a Frenchman, 

I deplore the evils inflicted on the country; 
as a prince, I am desirous of contributing 
to the happiness of the nation.’ ‘What is 
now necessary to the French/ observed 
Lafayette, ‘is a popular throne surrounded 
with republican institutions.’ ‘That is just 
my opinion/ replied the duke. The general 
lost no time in making this statement public; 
and in his letter to the electors of Meaux, 
he affirmed that this mutual engagement 
rallied round the monarch men not disposed 
to monarchy, and men who wished any one 
hut a Bourbon. 

At this stage Colonel Cradock (afterwards 
Lord Howden) was sent to Charles X. by 
Lord Stuart, the British ambassador in 
Paris, at the request of the Duke of 
Orleans. The colonel had an audience of 
the king at Eambouillet, and submitted to 
him a proposal to the effect that the king 
and the Dauphin, having abdicated, should 
quit France with the princesses; but that 
Henry V. should be proclaimed king under 
the regency of the Duke of Orleans. Louis 
Philippe offered to support this arrange¬ 
ment, and to carry on the Government as 
regent if Charles X. would sanction it. 
The king received the communication in 
bed, and appears not to have been unwill¬ 
ing to accede to it; but the Duchess of 
AngoulSme vehemently opposed the scheme, 
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and the offer was in consequence rejected. 
These facts did not transpire till long after¬ 
wards ; but it was known at the time that 
on the 2nd of August Charles X. formally 
abdicated his throne in favour of his grand¬ 
son, and addressed the document, announc¬ 
ing this step, to the Duke of Orleans as 
Lieutenant-general of tire kingdom. ‘I ain 
too profoundly grieved,' said the forlorn 
and unhappy monarch, ‘ by the evils which 
afflict or might threaten my people, not to 
have sought a means of preventing them. 
I have, therefore, taken the resolution to 
abdicate the Crown in favour of my grand¬ 
son, the Dnlie de Bordeaux. 

'The Dauphin, who partakes my senti¬ 
ments, also renounces his rights in favour 
of his nephew. 

‘You will have, then, in your quality 
of Lieutenant-general of the kingdom, to 
cause the accession of Henry Y. to the 
Crown to be proclaimed. You will take, 
besides, all the measures which concern 
you to regulate the form of the Government 
during the minority of the new king. 

‘You will communicate my intentions to 
the diplomatic body, and you will acquaint 
me, as soon as possible, with the proclama¬ 
tion by which my grandson shall have been 
recognized King of Prance, under the name 
of Henry V.’ 

‘Too late’ had still to be inscribed on all 
the proposals of the old king. He was not 
aware that the prevailing party were now 
determined to be rid not only of him, but of 
his family, and that the crown was to be con¬ 
ferred on the Duke of Orleans, not so much 
from any regard to that prince, or for liis 
connection with the royal family, as be¬ 
cause, owing everything as he did to the 
popular choice, it was expected that lie 
would he subservient to the popular will. 

Not the slightest notice was taken pub¬ 
licly of the abdication of the old king; it 
was not even mentioned. But the condi¬ 
tions on which it was tendered became 
known in Paris, and the populace in great 
excitement prepared to march out to Ram- 
bouillet, to which the king and the royal 


family had retired. The danger which 
might arise from the invasion of a tumul¬ 
tuous mob made the Government despatch 
three commissioners from Paris to com¬ 
municate this intelligence to the king, and 
to urge him to take his departure before 
the arrival of the populace. 

The king had still with him about 9000 
men—a force quite sufficient to protect 
him against any attack of an undisciplined 
Parisian mob; but they had no heart to 
fight. They had not been cordially received 
when they retreated to St. Cloud, and the 
Dauphin had even called Harm out ‘traitor,’ 
and had taken from him his sword with liis 
own hand, because he had made a truce 
with the insurgents, suspending hostilities 
till an answer was received from the king. 
So reckless and angry was he, that he 
wounded his own hand in seizing the 
marshal’s sword. The king, however, re¬ 
proved his son for these unwarrantable and 
unwise proceedings, and made an apology 
for them to Marmont, expressing at the 
same time his satisfaction with the conduct 
of the troops. Still, though prepared to 
defend their sovereign from indignity, they 
were not willing to carry on a civil war 
for the purpose of maintaining the claims 
of his family to the throne of France. The 
courtiers, now that his case was hopeless, 
fell off one by one, till only a few general 
officers and gentlemen in waiting remained. 
Even the dismissed ministers took their 
departure, with the exception of Polignae, 
who, however, kept out of sight. Finding 
that there was no other resource, the king 
at last consented to take his departure for 
Cherbourg along with his family, accom¬ 
panied by the three commissioners of the 
provisional government. At Maintenon 
lie dismissed the troops with tears in his 
eyes, recommending' them to repair to 
Paris and submit to the authority they 
found established there. The soldiers 
seemed greatly affected as the aged and 
discrowned monarch passed between their 
ranks and bade them farewell; but these 
were the only marks of sympathy that lie 
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received as lie slowly journeyed towards 
Ids destination. JSTo insult was offered to 
the royal party: they were everywhere 
treated with civility and respect; but it 
was impossible for them not to perceive 
that their departure was regarded with in¬ 
difference, if not with satisfaction. The 
deportment of the king in these trying 
circumstances was composed and dignified. 
Believing, as lie told Polignac, that his 
cause was that of God, of the throne, and 
of the people, he resigned himself to what 
he regarded as the divine will, and bore 
with exemplary patience the loss of his 
crown, and the destruction of his most 
fondly cherished hopes. At Cherbourg the 
exiled party embarked on board two Ameri¬ 
can vessels, which had been prepared for 
their conveyance to England—their place 
of refuge for the second time; and on the 
afternoon of the 17tli of August they 
anchored at Spit-head. The dethroned 
monarch was received only as a private 
individual, bearing the title of the Count 
de Ponthieu. After a short residence at 
Lul worth Castle, in Dorsetshire, the exiled 
family proceeded to Scotland and took up 
their abode once more in the palace of 
Holyrood. 

On the night of the 2nd of August the 
abdication of Charles X. was transmitted 
to the Duke of Orleans, and on the follow¬ 
ing day he formally opened the Chamber 
of Deputies, of which Casimir P&rier was 
elected president. The Lieutenant-General 
recommended to their attention several 
questions which required immediate con¬ 
sideration, and on the 6th a select com¬ 
mittee was appointed to revise the Charter, 
and adapt its provisions to the existing 
state of the country. They presented their 
report that night; but the debate on the 
proposed changes was adjourned till next 
day, when they were all adopted with slight 
modifications. The preamble of the Char¬ 
ter, which declared that the constitution 
was a gift from the king to his people, was 
deleted, and in its room was inserted a 
declaration that the throne had become 


I vacant by the forfeiture of Charles X. and 
the whole elder branch of the Bourbon 
family. The sixth article declared that the 
Bomau Catholic faith was the religion of 
the state; hut now all denominations of 
Christians were ordained to be supported 
by the Treasury, and on the 4th of Decem¬ 
ber following it was decreed that the 
religious teacher’s of the Jews should also 
receive salaries from the national funds. 

The censorship of the press was abolished, 
and it was decided that offences committed 
by the press should be tried by juries—that 
deputies who accepted office should require 
to he re-elected—that the expenses of the 
army should be voted annually—that laws 
would be presented to the Chambers on 
public education and the liberty of instruc¬ 
tion, and on municipal and departmental 
institutions. The age of electors was fixed 
at twenty-five, and of deputies at thirty-one. 
Xo change was made respecting the electoral 
franchise, which was still vested in those 
who paid 300 francs or £12 of direct taxes. 
An important change was made on the 
fourteenth article of the Charter, which 
declared that the king had the prerogative 
of making regulations and ordonnances 
necessary for the safety of the state and the 
execution of the laws. This provision of 
the Charter had served as a pretext for 
the ordonnances of the late king overturning 
the constitution ; and this danger was now 
provided against by the statement that the 
king had no power ‘ either to suspend the 
laws themselves or to dispense with their 
execution.’ It was also declared that ‘no 
foreign troops can ever be admitted into 
the service of the state without an express 
law ’—a decree levelled at the employment 
of the Swiss mercenaries who had so long 
formed a kind of body-guard to the kings 
of France. An attack—which was fortu¬ 
nately unsuccessful—was made on the judi¬ 
cial establishments, and it was proposed 
that the judges should be ‘ submitted to a 
new organization,’ or that they should ‘ cease 
their functions in six months, if before that 
time their nomination be not renewed,’ A 
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‘special provision’ was made respecting the 
Chamber of Peers, and all the peerages 
created by Charles X. were abolished—an 
act which was quite unconstitutional, for 
whatever may have been the motive of the 
king in adding so largely to the members 
of the Upper House, these peerages had 
been created by the exercise of a legal 
prerogative of the crown. Two of the 
peers, however, thus denuded of their rank 
—Marshal Soult and Admiral Dupere— 
were immediately reinstated. The deputies 
manifested a strong inclination to call in 
question the propriety of continuing an 
Upper Chamber; and it was moved that 
' the hereditary principle might he subjected 
to examination.’ But though Lafayette 
threw his influence into this scale, other 
deputies had the courage to resist the 
attempt to induce the Chamber to usurp all 
the functions and powers of the state, and it 
was ultimately agreed that the question of 
a hereditary peerage * shall be the subject of 
a fresh examination in the session of 1831.’ 

Nothing now remained except to fill the 
throne which had been declared vacant; 
and as this matter had already been virtually 
settled, there was no need for discussion. 
Several deputies were still inclined to sup¬ 
port the claims of the Duke of Bordeaux, 
hut they were few in number and dis¬ 
heartened, and wisely remained silent; and 
a motion was carried without debate, by an 
overwhelming majority, that ‘the unusual 
and urgent interest of the Drench people 
calls to the throne His Royal Highness 
Louis rhilippe,Duke of Orleans, Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom, and his descendants 
in perpetuity in the male line, according 
to the order of primogeniture, and to the 
perpetual exclusion of females and their 
descendants.’ In the Chamber of Peers 
Chateaubriand, while characterizing the 
resistance of the inhabitants of Paris as 
just and heroic—as a rising not against the 
law, hut in support of the law—refused to 
consent to the transfer of the crown, and 
delivered an eloquent speech in support of 
the rights of the Duke of Bordeaux. But 


the peers were well aware that they were 
powerless to resist the decree of the deputies 
supported by the people, who were bent on 
the exclusion of the whole elder branch 
of the Bourbons. These, indeed, were not 
times for a child to occupy the throne of 
a country like France, and the decision 
of the deputies in favour of Louis Philippe 
was adopted by the peers with only ten 
dissentient voices. Eleven, however, re¬ 
signed their seats, A vigorous protest was 
signed by a large body of the members of 
the Upper House against the deed annulling 
all the peerages created by Charles X. as 
‘a measure illegal both in substance and 
form, and subversive of the constitutional 
charter and the laws of the kingdom.’ 

On the 9th of August the crown was for¬ 
mally tendered to the Duke of Orleans in 
the presence of the two Chambers; but all 
the royalist deputies were absent, as were 
the seventy-six peers created by the late 
king. The declaration of the deputies of 
the 7th of August, as adhered to by the 
peers, was first of all read and delivered to 
him. He then said, ‘I have read with great 
attention the declaration of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the Act of Agreement of the 
Chamber of Peers. I have weighed and 
meditated all their expressions. I accept 
without restriction or reserve the clauses 
and engagements which this declaration 
contains, and the title of the King of the 
French which it confers upon me; and I 
am ready to swear to their observance.’ 
Rising from the seat which he occupied in 
front of the throne, with his sons standing 
on either hand, the new king uncovered his 
head, and raising his right hand, pronounced 
the following oath in a firm voice: ‘ In the 
presence of God, I swear to observe faith¬ 
fully the constitutional charter, with the 
modifications expressed in the declaration; 
to govern only through the laws and accord¬ 
ing to the laws; to cause good and exact 
justice to be rendered to every one according 
to his right; and to act in all things with 
a single view to the interest, the happiness, 
and the glory of the French nation.’ He 
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■was then invested by four marshals of 
Trance with the crown and the other insig¬ 
nia of royalty, and was escorted to the Palais 
Iioyal by the National Guard, followed by 
an immense multitude, who made the welkin 
ring with shouts of ' Long live the King of 
the Trench.’ 

The revolution was completed by the 
trial and punishment of the ministers of 
Charles X. D’Haussez, the Minister of 
Marine, Capelle, Minister of Public Works, 
and De Montbel, Minister of Tinance, were 
fortunate enough to escape. But Polignac 
was apprehended at Granville in the dis¬ 
guise of a footman; and Peyronnet, who 
had been Minister of the Interior, Chantel- 
auze, Minister of Justice, and De Eenville, 
Minister of Public Instruction, were seized 
travelling in disguise at Tours, and were 
all committed to the castle of Vincennes. 
Their trial lasted from the 12th to the 21st 
of December, and terminated in their all 
being found guilty of treason under the 
fifty-sixth article of the Charter of 1814, 
by having countersigned the illegal ordon- 
nances of the 25th of July, having taken 
every means to enforce the execution of 
them, and having advised the king to 
declare the city of Paris in a state of siege, 
in order to subdue by arms the legitimate 
resistance of the people. The court con¬ 
demned Prince Polignac to be imprisoned 
for life, and to be deprived of his titles, 
rank, and orders, and declared him to be 
civilly dead. His colleagues, Peyronnet, 
Chantelauze, and Guernon Eenville, were 
likewise condemned to imprisonment for 
life, and deprived of their titles, rank, and 
orders; but they were not visited with the 
penalties of civil death. 

Louis Philippe, who was thus called to 
the throne of Trance, was the eldest son 
of Philippe, Duke of Orleans, the notorious 
‘Egalite’ of the first Trench revolution. 
He was horn at Paris on the 6th of 
October, 1773, and was consequently in 
his fifty-seventh year when he was invested 
with the crown. His life had been signally 
eventful for a prince of the blood-royal, 


and the dangers and privations through 
which he had passed had given him au 
amount of experience which crowned heads 
rarely attain. At the age of eleven he was 
placed under the care of Madame de Geniis, 
who was already charged with the educa¬ 
tion of his sister, the Princess Adelaide. 
She trained her pupils on the system 
recommended in Eousseau’s ‘Emile,’ and 
carefully attended both to their physical 
and intellectual culture; but their moral, 
not to say religious education, was almost 
entirely neglected—a most pernicious defect 
in the case of a precocious, spirited boy, with 
a father noted for his shameless profligacy. 
With such training and such an example, 
Louis Philippe naturally adopted revolu¬ 
tionary principles, and even enrolled himself 
in the Jacobin club. Tortunately for him 
his military duties called him away from 
the seductions and the dangers of the 
capital, and in his eighteenth year he 
became colonel of the 14th regiment of 
dragoons. He was sent, in the summer 
of 1791, to Vendome to command his 
regiment, and there gave proofs of his 
courage, moral as well as physical, in 
saving some priests from the fury of a 
revolutionary mob, and in rescuing a local 
engineer from drowning. As a lieutenant- 
general he commanded a division at Valmy, 
where he displayed marked coolness and 
bravery. He distinguished himself greatly 
at the sanguinary conflict at Jemappes 
(6th November, 1792), and had a horse 
shot under him at Neerwinden (18th 
March, 1793). His father was guillotined 
at Paris on the 21st of January preceding; 
and when Dumouriez, suspected and sum¬ 
moned to the bar of Convention, sought 
refuge within the Austrian lines (5th April, 
1793), he was accompanied by the young 
Duke of Orleans. The prince, however, 
refused to enter the Austrian service and 
to fight against his country, and proceeded 
to Switzerland, where for some time he 
taught mathematics and geography at the 
college of Eeiehenau. After a tour in the 
north of Europe, he visited the United 
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States in September, 1796, and then took 
up kis residence in England. He proceeded 
to Messina in 1808‘ and in the following 
year was married at Palermo to the Princess 
Marie Amelia, daughter of Ferdinand IV., 
k in g of the Two Sicilies. On the downfall 
of Napoleon, the Duke of Orleans returned 
to Paris, where his military rank and family 
property were restored to him, On the 
escape of Napoleon from Elba, the duke 
was appointed by the king commander of 
the army in the north, hut soon resigned 
his office and withdrew to Twickenham. 
After the battle of Waterloo, the duke 
returned to Paris, but was coldly received 
by Louis XVIII. He took his seat in the 
Chamber of Peers, was prominent in recom¬ 
mending a moderate policy, and was in 
consequence ' advised ’ to leave France. 
He retired once more to Twickenham, 
but returned home in 1817; and though 
lie lived in comparative seclusion, he was 
regarded as the hope of the liberal and 
constitutional cause. The political and 
literary leaders of the moderate royalist 
and Opposition party enjoyed his counte¬ 
nance and support, though he remained on 
friendly terms with Charles X. and gave 
him good advice, which was well received 
though not followed. The prominence 
given to his character and career by 
journalists and pamphleteers, as a prince 
who had always professed the principles 
and defended the interests of the national 
and constitutional cause, directed public 
attention to him as the proper person to 
till the throne on the abdication of Charles 
X. It must he admitted that he was en¬ 
dowed with eminent qualifications for the 


responsible and difficult duty of governing 
a people like the French. He was un¬ 
doubtedly possessed of excellent abilities, 
and had an extensive knowledge of life 
both in a high and a low estate; had 
known the depths of poverty and priva¬ 
tion, and had shown skill in the manage¬ 
ment of men. lie was both morally and 
physically courageous, had great self-reliance, 
liked to have his own way in all affairs, im¬ 
portant and trivial, and was desirous to 
obtain a Ministry who would follow his 
dictates rather than one that would act on 
their own judgment. As Lord Brougham, 
who knew him well and liked him, ex¬ 
pressed it, 'he wished to have ministers 
of sufficient ability to perform their official 
duties, hut not of sufficient weight to have 
a will of their own.’ His manners were 
easy and natural; he was entirely free 
from affectation; and though he took care 
to maintain the dignity of his station, he 
kept no unnecessary state. He was very 
good-natured, and bore contradiction with 
perfect composure. He was an excellent 
story-teller, was full of anecdote, and had 
a great talent for mimicry. One of his 
ministers said of him that, if he had not 
been a great king, he would have been a 
great comedian. Brougham remarked, in 
reply, that he excelled in both characters. 
Altogether, in the circumstances of the 
country, there is every reason to believe 
that in selecting the ‘citizen king,’ as he 
was called, to fill the throne rendered 
vacant by the ejection of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, the French Chambers 
made the best choice within their reach 
at the time. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
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The British Parliament was dissolved on 
the 24th of July, and the new elections 
took place in circumstances peculiarly un¬ 
favourable for the Ministry. They had to 
encounter the fierce opposition both of the 
Whigs and the ultra-Tories. The popular 
feeling was hostile to them in the large 
towns and populous counties, and not 
a few of the great boroughmongers, on 
whose support the Tory Governments had 
always relied, were either hostile or in¬ 
different. The spirit-stirring news from. 
France contributed not a little to excite 
the English people against a Ministry 
believed to have been friendly to Prince 
Polignao and his arbitrary and unconstitu¬ 
tional measures; and the disturbed state of 
the country was regarded as a proof of the 
weakness of the Cabinet, and their inability 
to hold the reins of Government at this 
emergency. These combined feelings told 
powerfully against the Duke of Wellington 
and his colleagues in the election contests, 
and led to the defeat of many of their 
supporters. Mr. Brougham was invited to 
stand for the great county of York, and 
was returned second on the poll, which was 
headed, by another Whig, Lord Morpeth. 
Mr. Joseph Hume was elected one of the 
representatives of Middlesex. Two of the 
brothers of Sir Robert Peel and his brother- 
in-law, Mr. George Dawson, lost their seats. 
Liverpool again returned Mr. Huskisson and 
General Gascoigne, both of them hostile to 
the Ministiy, though on different grounds. 
Coke, of Holkam, obtained a Whig colleague 


(Sir W. I). Ffolkes) in Norfolk in place 
of Mr. Wodehouse, and Mr. Denison another 
in Surrey; Mr. Liddell gave way to Mr. Beau¬ 
mont in Northumberland; Lord Ebrington, 
a staunch Whig, carried Devonshire, and 
brought in along with him a moderate 
Liberal in the person of Sir Thomas Acland, 
the leader of the Evangelical party in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Sandford suc¬ 
ceeded Sir T. Lethbridge, a leading agricul¬ 
tural member, in Somersetshire. Mr. Long 
Pole Wellesley, nephew of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, was defeated in Essex after a fifteen 
days’ contest. In Cambridgeshire, where 
the Rutland interest had long been supreme, 
the Duke, who was at one time a prominent 
opponent of the Roman Catholic claims, 
but turned with the Government, had the 
mortification to see his nominee signally 
defeated. Of the eighty-two members 
returned by the counties of England, 
only twenty-eight were steady and reliable 
supporters of the Government, forty-seven 
were avowed adherents of the Opposition, 
the remainder were neutral. Out of twenty- 
eight members returned by large towns, 
only three were decided Ministerialists, 
while twenty-four were Liberals. Of 236 
candidates who were elected by English 
constituencies more or less open, only 
seventy-nine were pledged to support the 
Ministry, 149 were avowedly adherents of 
the Opposition, and sixteen professed to 
be neutral. The Duke of Newcastle and 
several other great borough proprietors 
returned members who, though professing 
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Tory principles, were decidedly unfriendly 
to the Government. The Duke of Eich- 
mond was equally hostile, so were influential 
county members like Sir Edward Knatcli- 
bull, who sat for Kent, and Sir liichard 
Yyvyan, who represented Cornwall, and 
had hitherto been among the most zealous 
and staunch supporters of every Tory 
administration. 

To add to the difficulties of the Ministry, 
agricultural distress had led to great dis¬ 
content among the farmers, and to riots 
and destruction of property on the part of 
the labourers. The working classes in the 
rural districts at this time were sunk in 
dense ignorance, and in their distressed 
condition were easily induced to believe 
that the low rate of wages and their con¬ 
sequent privations were caused by the 
introduction of machinery to supersede 
or abridge manual labour, and sought to 
revenge their imagined wrongs by breaking 
the thrashing machines and burning the 
ricks of the obnoxious fanners. The Annual 
Chronicle says, 1 The disturbances began in 
the county of Kent. The rioters did not 
assume the character of disorderly mobs, 
nor did they profess to seek any political 
objects. They appeared at first as linking 
incendiaries, and wreaked their vengeance 
on property, the destruction of which could 
only aggravate the causes of their misery. 
Night after night new conflagrations were 
lighted up by bauds of incendiaries; corn 
stacks, barns, farm buildings, live stock, 
were consumed indiscriminately. Bolder 
bands attacked mills and demolished the 
machinery, and all thrashing machines in 
particular were condemned. Threatening 
letters, signed “Swing,” were circulated, 
demanding the raising of wages or the 
disuse of machinery; and the nightly ex¬ 
ploits of the masses insured attention to 
their demands. The evil spread and in¬ 
creased.’ During October, November, and 
December, it made its way from Kent into 
the counties of Hants, Wilts, Bucks, Sussex, 
and Surrey. Throughout the whole of that 
district of country all protection for pro- 
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perty seemed to be at an end. ‘Bands of 
rioters pillaged and destroyed during the 
day, and as soon as night fell simultaneous 
conflagrations, starting up in different 
quarters, spread over the country havoc and 
dismay.’ The southern counties of England 
became the scene of incendiarism and 
pillage, approaching a state of anarchy, 
which the Government seemed powerless 
to prevent or punish. The military force 
in the rick-burning districts was increased; 
but though harassed with incessant nightly 
inarches, the soldiers failed to discover the 
perpetrators of these outrages. Large rewards 
were offered, even so much as £500, for the 
conviction of any one person engaged in 
these fire raisings; and a special commission 
was ordered to proceed into the shires where 
the conflagrations and robberies abounded. 

Ireland, as usual, added its full share 
to the difficulties of the Government. The 
abolition of the Roman Catholic disabilities 
had not, as was confidently predicted, re¬ 
stored peace to that unhappy country; and, 
indeed, at this period emancipation had 
only served to furnish unprincipled agitators 
with the means of increasing the factious 
feeling and bitter party feuds that had 
previously existed among Orangemen and 
Romanists. The Emancipation Act had 
scarcely become law when O’Connell, dis¬ 
regarding all his previous protestations and 
promises, commenced an agitation for the 
repeal of the Union; and by means of 
public meetings, violent speeches, and 
menaces, he speedily brought the country 
into a state of the utmost confusion and 
commotion. In the beginning of the year 
lie established an association in Dublin, 
entitled ‘The Friends of Ireland of all 
Religious Persuasions,’ for the purpose of 
promoting repeal. The Lord Lieutenant 
issued a proclamation, signed by his Secre¬ 
tary, Sir Henry Hardinge, forbidding the 
meeting of the association. O’Connell 
immediately issued his counter proclama¬ 
tion, denouncing in his characteristic style 
‘that paltry, contemptible little English 
soldier that had the audacity to put bis 
53 
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pitiful and contemptible name to an atro¬ 
cious Polignac proclamation; ’ and declar¬ 
ing tlie repeal of the Union was just at 
hand, and that ‘no power on earth could 
prevent it, except the folly or the crimes 
of some of the Irish themselves.’ This 
scandalous attack on the Irish Secretary 
led to a correspondence with Sir Henry, 
which reflected little credit on O’Connell’s 
honour or veracity, and was quite sufficient 
of itself to show that it was hopeless to 
expect honourable or truthful conduct from 
him as between man and man. 

Ireland had no doubt still many griev¬ 
ances requiring redress; and remedies 
were especially needed for her miserable 
tenure of land and the increase of an 
ignorant, degraded, half-starving popula¬ 
tion. The misgovernment of centuries 
could not be redressed by one act of 
justice and sound policy. But if, at 
this turning point of the history of the 
country, when a better spirit had began 
to operate in the Imperial Parliament, 
O’Connell had used liis great influence with 
his Roman Catholic countrymen to induce 
them to unite in carrying practical measures 
for the redress of their social wrongs and 
the improvement of their social condition, 
there cannot be a doubt that much of the 
misery which Ireland has since endured 
would have been prevented, and the super¬ 
abundance of the wretched population 
would have been reduced, not by famine 
and death, but by a well-arranged system 
of emigration. As life and property were 
rendered secure, agriculture would have 
steadily advanced, and the introduction 
of manufactures into the west and south 
would have taught the people industrious 
and provident habits, and rapidly improved 
their condition. But instead of acting the 
part of a genuine patriot and public bene¬ 
factor, O’Connell set himself to exasperate 
the feelings of the Irish people against the 
Government and the people of Great Britain, 
denouncing the administration as ‘ base, 
bloody, and brutal; ’ putting a bad con¬ 
struction on every measure proposed for 


the benefit of the Irish nation, and under¬ 
valuing its merits; fostering, in every way 
that he could safely adopt, the prevalent 
dislike which the Irish common people 
cherished against law and order, and teach¬ 
ing them to look for the redress of all their 
wrongs to a measure which he well knew 
; was altogether unattainable. 

In consequence of the proclamation of 
the Lord Lieutenant, the society of the 
‘ Friends of the People ’ did not meet; hut 
a new association was immediately formed 
by O’Connell for the same purpose, or 
rather he gave a new name to the former 
one—that of the ‘ Association of Irish 
Volunteers for the Repeal of the Union;’ 
the motto of the society to be ‘ 1782 ’ over 
the word ‘ Resurgam.’ He exhorted the 
people to make a run upon the banks 
throughout Ireland, in order to show the 
danger of resisting their demands. Though 
on all other occasions he had been the par¬ 
tisan of the Bourbons, he now told the 
people in very significant terms to look 
at the insurrections of the French and tlie 
Belgians as examples of the manner in 
which they should work out the repeal of 
their own union with Great Britain; ex¬ 
horted them to send up petitions from every 
country, city, town, parish, village, and 
hamlet in Ireland demanding this conces¬ 
sion, so that England might he convinced 
that ‘ it was absolutely necessary to repeal 
the Union.’ The meetings of the Volun¬ 
teers were prevented by a new proclamation 
of the Lord Lieutenant—a step which, of 
course, provoked the agitators to pour out 
torrents of abuse upon the Government of 
the most rabid and, indeed, raving descrip¬ 
tion. It had the effect, however, of induc¬ 
ing men of character and influence to make 
known their sentiments respecting the 
nature and object of the agitation for repeal. 
A numerous and highly influential meeting 
of noblemen and gentlemen, which was con¬ 
vened by the Duke of Leinster, adopted a 
series of resolutions expressing their deter¬ 
mination to uphold, by all means in their 
power, the legislative union between the 
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two countries. This well-timed manifesto 
was so effectual, that during the general 
election every attempt to extort from a 
candidate a pledge to vote for the repeal of 
the Union completely failed; but in the 
county of Tipperary the magistrates found 
it necessary to call for military aid, and to 
apply for extraordinary powers to preserve 
the public peace. 

The state of the country had naturally 
excited great anxiety and alarm among the 
upper classes, and the events which; had 
taken place on the Continent had increased 
their uneasiness. Still the Tory magnates 
were not in the least reconciled to the Duke 
of Wellington for his repeal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities, or less eagerly bent on 
revenge for the unfaithfulness of the Duke 
to the traditional policy o£ their party. It 
might have been expected that, when the 
elements of popular discontent and ex¬ 
citement were at work, the great landed 
proprietors and boroughmongers, who had 
so much at stake, would have strengthened 
the hands of a Ministry decidedly opposed 
to all changes in the constitution, and 
to parliamentary reform, especially as 
they must have been aware that if the 
Whigs came into power they would be 
compelled to carry into effect the pledges 
they had given while in Opposition. But 
the ultra-Tories were apparently blind to 
this danger, and were determined to eject 
the Duke and liis colleagues from office, 
without taking thought of the consequences 
which might follow this short-sighted and 
spiteful procedure. The Whig journalists 
and pamphleteers of that day persistently 
taunted the Duke with his alleged desire to 
cling to office; but no charge could possibly 
have been more unfounded. His Grace 
was in reality sick of bis office, and retained 
it solely from a sense of duty. As far back 
as the 10th of November, 1829, when -writ¬ 
ing to Sir William Knighton, he said, ' If 
I had known in January, 1828, one tithe 
of what I do now, and of what I discovered 
in one month after I was in office, I should 
never have been the king’s minister, and 


should have avoided loads of misery. How¬ 
ever, T trust that God Almighty will soon 
determine that I have been sufficiently 
punished for my sins, and will relieve me 
from the unhappy lot which has befallen 
me. I believe there never was a man 
suffered so much, and for so little purpose.’ 
In June, 1830, the Duke formally pro¬ 
posed, in a letter to Sir Robert Peel, 
and ‘ earnestly urged, 1 that he should 
be allowed to take advantage of the 
king’s death to retire from office, and 
that Peel should undertake the government 
as First Lord of the Treasury and Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer. He had long been 
of opinion, he said, that ‘ it is desirable that 
the power of the Government should be con¬ 
centrated in one hand, and that hand that 
of the leader of the House of Commons.’ 
Sir Robert, however, declined to accede to 
this proposal, being well aware that the 
Duke was the mainstay of the administra¬ 
tion ; and his Grace was, therefore, obliged 
to remain at his post. 

The Duke was quite alive to the fact that 
his Government was feebly represented in 
the House of Commons, where Peel was the 
only minister to whom the House would 
listen. ‘In Parliament,’ Brougham wrote, 
'the Ministry have no power, no debaters 
who can be heard, no certainty of carrying 
a question.’ The death of Mr. Huskisson, 
which took place at this time, seemed to * 
afford an opportunity of strengthening the 
administration by effecting a reconciliation 
with the remaining members of the Canning 
party, The accident which prematurely 
cut short the career of that distinguished 
statesman occurred on the 15tli of Septem¬ 
ber, at the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway. The completion of that 
undertaking was deemed so important an 
event that it was resolved to celebrate it 
with due ceremony. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Huskisson, who 
was member for Liverpool, and a large 
number of other distinguished individuals, 
were invited to witness the opening. They 
were conveyed along the line by eight 
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locomotive engines. Some of these were on 
the north line; but the eighth, named the 
Northumbrian, drew the train of three 
carriages conveying the Duke of ’Welling¬ 
ton, Mr. Huskisson, and other distinguished 
persons along the south line of the railway. 
On the arrival of the procession at Park- 
side, near Newton, the Northumbrian 
stopped to take in water. The company 
had been repeatedly warned not to leave 
the carriages; but notwithstanding this in¬ 
junction, when the stoppage took place Mr- 
Huskisson, Mr. Holmes, M.P., and several 
other gentlemen alighted, and Mr. Holmes 
availed himself of the opportunity to bring 
together Wellington and Huskisson, who 
had never met since their unfortunate 
difference in 1828. He led Mr. Huskisson 
round to that part of the carriage where 
the Duke was stationed. On seeing the 
approach of his former colleague, his Grace 
immediately held out his hand to him, 
which was taken in the most cordial 
manner. At this moment the Rochet was 
seen advancing on the other line, a space 
of only eighteen inches intervening between 
the ducal car and the engine. Huskisson 
attempted to get out of the way, but was 
overbalanced by the door of the carriage, 
and thrown on the railway. His right leg 
was crushed by the wheel of the engine, 
and the injuries lie received were so severe 
that lie died within twenty-four hours at 
the vicarage of Eccles, to which he was 
conveyed. 

Huskisson was about sixty years of age 
at the time of his lamented death. He has 
been pronounced ‘ the single financier that 
England produced between the death of 
Pitt and the rise of Peel.’ Melbourne said 
lie was the ‘ greatest practical statesman he 
had known, the one who united theory 
with practice the most, hut owned he was 
not popular, and not thought honest.’ His 
judgment was certainly not equal to his 
abilities, and his fondness for office led him 
into several serious mistakes, especially his 
joining the Duke of Wellington’s Govern¬ 
ment on Goderich’s resignation, which 


greatly injured his reputation and influ- 
enee. Greville says: ‘In society Huskisson 
was extremely agreeable, without much 
animation, generally cheerful, with a great 
deal of humour, information, and anecdote; 
gentleman-like, unassuming, slow in speech, 
and with a downcast look, as if lie avoided 
meeting anybody's gaze. It is probably 
true that there is no man in Parliament, 
or perhaps out of it, so well versed in 
finance, commerce, trade, and colonial mat¬ 
ters, and that he is therefore a very great 
and irreparable loss.’ 

The manner in which Mr. Huskisson had 
been dismissed from office made it highly 
improbable that he would ever again submit 
to serve under the minister who had sub¬ 
jected him to such humiliating treatment; 
and on the other hand the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton had repeatedly declared to his intimate 
friends that he could not sit again in the 
same cabinet with Mr. Huskisson, though 
it appears that lie afterwards modified, if 
he did not change, this feeling. The friends 
of the statesman who had been cut off in 
such a lamentable manner would certainly 
not have taken office without him; but it 
seemed to have been fancied by the Premier 
that Mr. Huskisson’s death had removed 
the only, or at least the main obstacle, to 
their rejoining the Government. He had 
previously made overtures to William Lamb, 
now Lord Melbourne, who had at one time 
held the office of Irish Secretary in his 
administration; but Melbourne would not 
join without Huskisson and Lord Grey. 
The Duke’s reply was that he might perhaps 
consent to take back Huskisson, but that 
he could not act with Grey, who had spoken 
of him in such unmeasured terms both in 
Parliament and in private. Shortly after 
Ifuskisson’s death, a similar proposal was 
made to Palmerston. Lord Clive wrote 
to him, saying that he had been requested 
by the Duke of Wellington to propose that 
he should return to the Cabinet. Palmerston 
replied that in no case could he join the 
Duke’s Government singly. Clive was in¬ 
structed to ask who were Palmerston’s 
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friends, and was informed by him that 
they were Melbourne and Grant; but that 
he should be unwilling, and he believed 
they would be so too, to join the Duke 
unless Lansdowue and Grey were to form 
part of his Government. Clive protested 
against this as an unreasonable demand, 
amounting to a surrender on the pa 3 *t of 
the Duke. There would be no objection to 
Melbourne and Grant, but the Duke could 
not assent to the others, and instead of 
them suggested Goderich, whom Palmerston 
declined to accept as a substitute for Lans- 
downe and Grey. To cut the matter short, 
Palmerston says, and to avoid further 
communications, he set off immediately 
for Paris. A few days after his return, 
the Duke, who evidently still cherished,, 
hopes of obtaining Palmerston’s co-opera¬ 
tion, sent for him and renewed liis over¬ 
tures foT assistance. But Palmerston, after 
mentioning Melbourne and Grant, added 
that even with them he should be disin¬ 
clined to join His Grace unless his Cabinet 
were to be reconstructed. The Duke said 
he thought that for Melbourne and Grant 
he could find Toom, but that it was not so 
easy to get people out of a Cabinet as to 
put them in; and as to a larger change of 
his Cabinet, that did not enter into his 
intentions, and would be attended with 
too many difficulties. The interview, which 
lasted only sis minutes, terminated with a 
statement on the pari of Palmerston that 
lie was flattered by the proposal, but that 
he adhered to his resolution not to join the 
administration unless it were reconstructed. 
Still, the Duke did not despair that Palmer¬ 
ston might be induced to accept office under 
him; hut the astute Secretary at War had 
begun to perceive the progress of public 
opinion respecting Reform; and when, a 
few days afterwards, J. W. Croker was sent 
to persuade him to reconsider the Premier’s 
offer, after talking for some time Croker 
said, ‘Well, I will bring this question to a 
point. Are you Tesolved, or are you not, 
to vote for parliamentary reform ? 1 Palmer¬ 
ston said, ‘ I am.’ 'Well then/ said Croker, 


' there is no use in talking to you any more 
on the subject. You and I, I am grieved 
to see, -will never sit again on the same 
bench together.’ 

It was evident that the Government 
would have to encounter not only the 
difficulties arising out of the agricultural 
distress and outrages, and the commotions 
on the Continent, combined with the mutiny 
of the Tory boroughmongers and the dis¬ 
trust of the large constituencies; but in 
addition, with the demand for parliamentary 
reform raised by the Birmingham and other 
political unions, and countenanced by the 
Whigs and the Canningites. Strange to 
say, the ministers seem to have been quite 
unaware of their critical position. They 
imagined, as Lord Ellenborougk states in 
his Diary, that the French revolution would 
strengthen them; and Mr. Brougham’s 
election for Yorkshire was regarded as a 
matter of regret, but not of apprehension. 
Sir Robert Peel was an exception. He had 
grown daily more dejected at the state of 
the country, and more dissatisfied with the 
want of any settled policy in the Govern¬ 
ment. As rural crime and urban agita¬ 
tion increased, he became more and more 
desponding. Almost every day he received 
letters threatening liis life, or putting him 
on his guard against some dangerous con¬ 
spiracy, until at last it is said, that though 
by no means wanting in courage, he was 
afraid to open any letter of which the 
address seemed at all suspicious. 

In these exciting circumstances the open¬ 
ing of the new Parliament was awaited -with 
anxious expectation, It met on the 26th 
of October, and after several days had been 
occupied in swearing in the members, it 
was formally opened by the king on the 
2nd of November. There had been reports 
widely circulated to the effect that ministers 
were prepared to make concessions to the 
popular wish, and that a moderate measure 
of reform would be promised and speedily 
brought in. But the speech from the 
throne proved that these expectations were 
wholly unfounded. It spoke coldly of the 
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French revolution and the recognition of 
the new sovereign, lamented that the 
' enlightened administration of the king of 
Holland should not have preserved his 
dominions from revolt/ expressed an in¬ 
tention to recognize the Government of 
Don Miguel in Portugal, and declared that 
His Majesty was determined to employ all 
the means m his power for the punishment 
of sedition and the prompt suppression of 
outrage and disorder* 

This speech, which failed to intimate 
either a desire for peace abroad or a 
willingness to reform at home, caused 
general anxiety and uneasiness; and the 
Funds fell three per cent* from an appre¬ 
hension that an armed intervention was 
intended in the affairs of Belgium* In 
the House of Commons, though the address 
was agreed to without a division, the refer¬ 
ence to the Belgian insurrection was loudly 
condemned. Lord Althorp felt hound to 
say that in his opinion Plis Majesty’s 
ministers were not equal to the task of 
governing the country in such a critical 
situation. Mr. Brougham declared the 
Ministry to be * the feeblest that had ever 
before been seen under any combination 
of circumstances.’ The ultra-Tory, Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, reminded the House 
that on the first day of last session he had 
condemned the conduct of the Government, 
and his opinion remained unchanged; and 
O'Connell blessed the huge debt which 
incapacitated "the British Government from 
interposing to crush the growing spirit of 
human freedom/ 

In the House of Lords both the ultra- 
Tories and the Liberals expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the address. The Earl 
of Winchelsea and the Duke of Richmond 
insisted on the very urgent necessity of 
making some inquiry into the condition of 
the labouring poor. Earl Grey objected 
pointedly to that part of the address which 
spoke of the proceedings in Belgium as 
‘a revolt against an enlightened Govern¬ 
ment/ and deprecated any attempt to 
interfere between Holland and the Low 


Countries. We ought to learn wisdom from 
what was passing before our eyes; when the 
spirit of liberty was breaking out all around, 
it was our first duty to secure our own 
institutions by a temperate reform. ‘You 
see/ said his lordship, f the danger around 
you; the stonn is in the horizon, but the 
hurricane approaches. Begin then at once 
to strengthen your houses, to secure your 
windows, and to make fast your doors. 
The mode in which this must be done, my 
lords, is by securing the affections of your 
fellow-subjects, and—I will pronounce the 
word—by reforming Parliament’ 

In reply to this explicit expression of 
opinion on the part of the Whig leader, 
the Duke of Wellington made the memor¬ 
able declaration to which the downfall of 
his Government was in a great measure 
ascribed. 4 The noble earl/ he said, 4 has 
alluded to something in the shape of a 
parliamentary reform; but lie has been 
candid enough to acknowledge that he is 
not prepared with any measure of reform ; 
and I have as little scruple to say that His 
Majesty’s Government is as totally unpre¬ 
pared as the noble lord. Hay, on my own 
part, 1 will go further, and say, that I have 
never read or heard of any measure up to 
the present moment which could, in any 
degree, satisfy my mind that the state of Hie 
representation could be improved, or be 
rendered more satisfactory to the country 
at large than at the present moment. I 
will not, however, at such an unseasonable 
time, enter upon the subject, or excite dis¬ 
cussion ; but I shall not hesitate to declare 
unequivocally what are my sentiments 
upon it. I am fully convinced that the 
country possesses at the present moment 
a legislature which answers all the good 
purposes of legislation, and this to a greater 
degree than any legislature ever lias an¬ 
swered in any country whatever, I will 
go further, and say, that the legislature 
and the system of representation possess 
the full and entire confidence of the country, 
deservedly possess that confidence, and the 
discussions in the legislature have a very 
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great influence over the opinions of the 
country. I will go still further, and say, 
that if, at the present moment, I had im¬ 
posed upon me the duty of forming a legis¬ 
lature for any country, and particularly for 
a country like this, in possession of great 
property of various descriptions, I do not 
mean to assert that I would form such a 
legislature as we possess now, for the nature 
of man was incapable of reaching it at once; 
but my great endeavour would be to form 
some description of legislature which would 
produce the same results. The representa¬ 
tion of the people at present contains a large 
body of tho property of the country, in 
which the landed interests have a prepon¬ 
derating influence. Under these circum¬ 
stances, I am not prepared to bring forward 
any measure of the description alluded to 
by the noble lord. I am not only not 
prepared to bring forward any measure of 
this nature, but I will at once declare, that 
as far as I am concerned, as long as I hold 
any station in the Government of the 
country, I shall always feel it my duty to 
resist such measures when proposed by 
others.’ 

The effect of this speech, even on a body 
of men most of whom were interested in the 
maintenance of the existing system, was so 
marked that, when the Duke sat down, he 
in a whisper asked one of his colleagues 
(supposed to be Lord Lyndhurst), ‘What 
was the cause of it ?’ ‘ You have announced 
the fall of your Government, that is all,’ 
was the reply. * lie lias thrown away the 
scabbard,’ said Lord Dudley, as they left 
the House. ‘ No,’ rejoined Melbourne, ‘ the 
sword with which he might have parried 
attack and maintained the position for a 
good-while.’ Greville says, ‘The effect pro¬ 
duced by this declaration exceeds anything 
I ever saw, and it has at once destroyed 
what little popularity the Duke had left. I 
came to town last night and found it 
ringing with his imprudence, and everybody 
expecting that a few days would produce 
his resignation.’ On the following morning 
the Funds, which had already fallen to 84, 


fell to 80. The declaration undoubtedly 
contributed not a little to strengthen the 
agitation for parliamentary reform. A 
meeting, which was held at Lord Althorp's 
rooms, a few days before the opening of 
Parliament, to consider Mr. Brougham’s 
motion on the subject, was attended by 
only about twenty persons, while more 
than two hundred were present at a meet¬ 
ing held the following week. In the House 
of Commons, on the evening of next day, 
member after member expressed the strong¬ 
est dissatisfaction with the Duke’s state¬ 
ment. * The Dictator of the Government,’ 
said one, ‘ had declared that the people did 
not want reform, and should not have it. 
In the name of the people, he replied that 
they did want reform, and that they would 
have it.’ Another member expressed his 
conviction, ‘ that it would not long depend 
on the behest of the Duke of Wellington 
whether reform were granted or not.’ So 
strong and general was the feeling of dis¬ 
satisfaction, that some of the Premier’s own 
colleagues thought it necessary to declare 
that the Duke had expressed only his own 
individual opinion; and Sir George Murray, 
the Colonial Secretary, intimated his will¬ 
ingness to support a moderate measure of 
reform. 

Another unfortunate mistake occurred at 
this time, to add to the embarrassments of 
the Ministry. The king and queen, atten¬ 
ded by the Ministers, had agreed to dine 
with Alderman Key, the Lord Mayor elect, 
at the anniversary festival on the 9th of 
November. Preparations on an unusual 
scale of splendour had been made to cele¬ 
brate the royal visit, and great expectations 
were formed as to the satisfaction which it 
would give to the citizens of the metropolis. 
But suddenly a report arose that some vio¬ 
lent reformers intended to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to make an attack upon 
the Prime Minister on his road to the city. 
Francis Place, a well known and influential 
lladical in Westminster, in a letter to Hob- 
liouse on the 8th of November, asserted that 
‘should the Duke go in procession with the 
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king to the Mansion House, there are many 
■who would not shrink from shooting him.’ 
A certain 1 City Radical,’ whose name has 
not transpired, made an alarming communi¬ 
cation of the same kind to Sir Robert Peel. 
Then the Lord Mayor elect foolishly and 
officiously wrote to the Duke of Wellington 
on the 6th of November, that some of the 
‘ desperate and abandoned characters ’ in 
London ‘intended to make an attack on 
his Grace’s person on his approach to the 
hall/ and therefore suggested that the 
Duke should come ‘strongly and sufficiently 
guarded.’ The Home Secretary had also 
received information that ‘ an attack was 
to be made on the Duke’s house in the 
course of the night, when the police were 
at a distance.’ Tfc was well known that 
the lower orders and the criminal classes 
in the city were at this time in a state of 
great irritation against the new police, w 
established by Sir Robert Peel to replace 
the old and inefficient guardians of the 
public peace ; and this circumstance added 
■weight and credibility to the warnings 
given by the Lord Mayor elect and the 
other busybodies who had acted as alarm¬ 
ists. Thousands of printed handbills of 
the most inflammatory character were cir¬ 
culated in the city, denouncing the police, 
and calling the people to come armed on 
the 9 th for revenging the wrongs they had 
so long suffered. The Cabinet met in haste 
-on Saturday, the 7th, to consider these 
communications; and without taking the 
trouble to make any inquiry respecting 
the trustworthiness of the warnings which 
they had received, or to communicate 
with the Lord Mayor and aldermen, they 
unwisely resolved that the king and 
queen should not attend the City dinner. 
This resolution created the utmost con¬ 
sternation in the metropolis. The most 
alarming reports were in circulation as to 
the causes which had led the Ministry 

* The origin of this new and most efficient force for 
maintaining order in London is amusingly commem¬ 
orated in the nicknames, “Peeler^ and “Bobby/* 
given by the mob to the police* 


to take such a step. On the Monday morn¬ 
ing consols fell three per cent, in an hour 
and a half, and many of the citizens 
purchased arms and ammunition, and 
armed their clerks and barricaded their 
dwellings and warehouses, in dread of an 
insurrection on the part of the degraded 
and criminal classes of the community. 

It was soon discovered that there was no 
real cause for alarm; and the conduct of 
the Ministers in postponing the banquet 
without having made careful inquiry into 
the real state of matters, and thus causing 
a general panic, was universally condemned. 
The Marquis of Wellesley termed it ‘the 
boldest act of cowardice he had ever heard 
of.’ ‘Every sort of ridicule and abuse,’ says 
Greville, ‘was heaped upon the Government, 
the Lord Mayor elect, and all who had 
any share in putting off the king’s visit to 
the City; very droll caricatures were circu¬ 
lated.’ The poor alderman, whose officious 
letter had been the cause of all the mischief, 
had no expectation of such a result, and 
again and again expressed the deepest con¬ 
trition for the act of wliich he had been 
guilty. The Court of Aldermen knew 
nothing of the letter, and declared that 
they had no apprehension of a riot. Aider- 
man Waithman, one of the members for 
the City, stated in the House of Commons 
that the Ministry had acted with such 
thoughtless precipitation that it was not 
until twenty-four hours after they had 
formally postponed the dinner that they 
sent into the City to inquire whether the 
letter which had scared them was genuine 
or not. The dreaded anniversary after all 
passed off without any disturbance, except 
some trifling collisions between the mob 
and the police; hut the incident tended 
not a little to weaken the Government, 
and in a week they were out of office. 

The notice which Mr. Brougham had 
given at the opening of the session, of a 
motion for Reform, stood for the 16th of 
November. The Ministry were mustering 
all their strength to resist it, and confi¬ 
dently expected that they would be able 
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to defeat the motion by a large majority. 
They had up to this time been blind to 
their real position ; but they now appear 
to have become all at once aware of their 
difficulties, and of their inability to meet 
them. ‘ The Duke,’ says Greville,' though 
lie put on a good face, was in fact very 
low/ and had made up his mind to resign 
‘ unless he carried the question by a large 
majority.’ Iiis knowledge that this was 
now impossible led him to court defeat on 
another and quite different question. 

On the accession of William IV, the Civil 
List, as a matter of course, had to undergo 
revision. The late king had enjoyed a Civil 
List of £850,000, which the Irish and Scot¬ 
tish Civil Lists and the casual revenues had 
increased to £1,121,000. A considerable 
portion, however, of this large sum was not 
really applicable to the maintenance of 
the personal comforts and conveniencies, 
or even to the state and dignity of the 
sovereign, but was expended in allowances 
to the Lord Chancellor and judges, and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, in 
salaries of ambassadors and other officers 
of state, and pensions to retired ministers. 
It was proposed that a Civil List of £970,000 
should be granted to the new king, and 
that, in accordance with his own wishes, he 
should be freed from some of those charges 
which, he said, ‘swell very largely the 
nominal and apparent amount of the king’s 
expenditure, and therefore give a handle to 
a wicked and mischievous press to prejudice 
the public mind against the monarchy and 
the Government.’ Lor some reason or 
other this judicious proposal was not 
carried into effect; and when the Civil List 
was submitted to the House by Goulboum, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was 
found that he had persisted in keeping all 
its anomalous accounts confounded together 
ill one, as if for the express purpose of 
preventing the people from understanding 
what the maintenance of the royal state 
costs the country. This was,indeed, admitted 
and defended by him in the course of the 
debate. It was at once objected tliat this 
vol. r. 


confused mode of making up the Civil List 
was most injurious to the monarchy; be¬ 
cause by mixing with the money devoted 
to the proper support of the sovereign, for 
the payment of the expenses incident to 
his position, those expenses with which the 
monarch had no more to do than with the 
payment of the army and navy, it was 
made to appear that the royal dignity cost 
the country a great deal more than should 
in any fairness of calculation be placed to 
its account. It was pointed out that this 
inexcusable ‘confusion/ for it could be 
called notliing else, had long been the sub¬ 
ject of animadversion — that the use of 
Roman numerals in the Exchequer com¬ 
putations, or the employment of tallies in 
the same ‘enlightened department,’ were 
hardly deemed more exploded remains of 
the clumsiness of our ancestors than this 
method of constructing the Civil List. 

Sir Henry Parnell, member for Queen’s 
County, whose able and learned work on 
financial reform and banking had attracted 
attention to the evils of the bad method of 
keeping the public accounts generally, and 
who had been chairman of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee of 1828, was put forward by Lord 
Althorp to suggest that the whole details of 
the Civil List should be referred to a select 
committee. He was vigorously supported 
by the leading members of the Opposition, 
who severely criticised the proposals of the 
Ministry as both extravagant and badly 
arranged, and, moreover, accused them of 
a breach of faitlL In the royal speech at 
the opening of the Parliament, it was 
announced that the hereditary revenues of 
the crown would be placed unreservedly 
at the disposal of the House of Commons, 
and that along with these would be given 
up all casual sources of profit at home and 
abroad. This announcement gave general 
satisfaction, especially as it was understood 
that this unqualified surrender included 
the Duchy of Lancaster, which, ‘ with much 
exaggeration, had always been represented 
as a chosen nest of jobs for special favourites, 
and other secret and doubtful purposes.’ 
54 
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It turned out, however, that the king did 
not intend to give up the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster or the Duchy of Corn¬ 
wall, and the crown lawyers alleged that 
these did not form a part of the hereditary 
revenues of the crown. The Government 
asserted that the terms of the speech were 
exactly the same in which similar surrenders 
had been made, when the Duchies of Lan¬ 
caster and Cornwall were never meant to 
be included. A reference to the statute 
book, however, showed conclusively the 
inaccuracy of this assertion; for the words 
always before used were 1 the hereditary 
revenues of the crown,’ whereas on this 
occasion His Majesty, who of course is both 
Duke of Lancaster and King of England, 
and addressed his Parliament in both 
capacities, was made to say * all my heredi¬ 
tary revenues without reserve.' No one 
doubted that the ministers did not really in¬ 
tend that the revenues of the duchies should 
be surrendered; but then every one said that 
they should not have expressed what they did 
not mean, and the mistake, when it came to 
be set right, naturally excited a good deal 
of dissatisfaction among the members, both 
with the ministry and the sovereign. 

The discussion was postponed till the 
15th of November, when Sir Henry Parnell 
formally proposed that * a select committee 
be appointed to take into consideration the 
estimates and accounts presented by com¬ 
mand of His Majesty regarding the Civil 
List.’ The Ministry met the motion with 
a decided negative; but it was supported 
not only by Lord Althorp and Lord Pal¬ 
merston, and Mr. Wynn, but by Mr. Bankes, 
Sir E. Knatchbull, Sir llichard Vyvyan, and 
Mr. Holme Sumner, staunch Tories, who had 
heretofore been among the firmest friends 
of the Government, and even by the Duke 
of Wellington's nephew, Mr. Long Pole 
Wellesley. On the division the Govern¬ 
ment were defeated by a majority of twenty- 
nine—the numbers being 233 to 204. A 
considerable number of members v T ere shut 
out, who almost all declared that they 
meant to have voted with the majority. 


Next day the Duke of Wellington in the 
Lords, and Sir Robert Peel in the Commons, 
announced that, in consequence of the 
adverse division of the previous night, 
they had tendered their resignations, and 
continued to hold office only until their 
successors should he appointed. There can 
be no doubt that the ministers preferred 
being defeated on the question of the Civil 
List rather than on Mr. Brougham’s motion 
for parliamentary reform, which was 
certainly a judicious choice. ‘ Our resigna¬ 
tion,’ wrote the Duke of Wellington, on the 
17th of November, ‘prevented the discussion 
of parliamentary reform yesterday. Indeed 
it was with that view that I thought it 
best to lose no time in sending it. The 
new Government will now have that ques¬ 
tion on their hands. Lord Grey can take 
it to himself if he should think proper.’ 

On the resignation of the Duke of 
Wellington the king at once sent for Earl 
Grey, and commissioned him to form a new 
administration. The veteran reformer was 
now sixty-six years of age. Three years before, 
in his speech against Canning, he spoke of 
his political career as terminated; and though 
he had now attained the great object of his 
life, the prize had been too long deferred 
He was extremely reluctant to quit his 
retirement, and earnestly entreated Lord 
Althorp to take the position of head of the 
new Ministry. But to this proposal Lord 
Althorp would not listen; it was indeed 
with the greatest difficulty that he was 
persuaded to accept the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer and the lead of the House 
of Commons, and this only on condition 
that Earl Grey should be placed at the 
head of the Government. Palmerston 
waited on the new Premier the same after¬ 
noon, and offered himself for the leadership: 
but on the intimation that it was reserved 
for Lord Althorp, he expressed himself 
perfectly satisfied. There is reason to 
believe that without the Canningites it 
would have been impossible to form a 
Government, and they were all appointed 
to important offices. Palmerston was 
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placed at the head of the Foreign Office, 
Melbourne became Home Secretary, Goder¬ 
ich Secretary for the Colonies, Charles 
Grant President of the Board of Control. 
Sir James Graham was appointed First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne became President of the 
Council, Lord Holland Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, the Earl of Durham 
(Lord Grey’s son-in-law), Lord Privy Seal, 
and the Earl of Carlisle accepted a seat 
in the Cabinet without office. The High 
Tory Duke of liichmond, who had con¬ 
tributed greatly to the overthrow of the 
Wellington Ministry, was rewarded with 
the office of Postmaster- General and a 
seat hi the Cabinet, Lord Auckland was 
appointed President of the Board of Trade, 
Lord John Bussell Paymaster of the Forces, 
Charles Wynn, a Grenvillite, Scoretaiy at 
War, Denman Attorney General, the Mar¬ 
quis of Wellesley Lord Steward, and the 
Duke of Devonshire Lord Chamberlain. 
The Marquis of Anglesea was re-appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Plunket 
was nominated Lord Chancellor, and Edward 
Stanley (grandson of the Earl of Derby), 
who was only thirty-one years of age, was 
appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

So far the formation of the new Govern¬ 
ment had proceeded without difficulty; but 
there remained one man, in some respects 
the most powerful member of the party, for 
whom no suitable place had yet been found 
.—Henry Brougham. Lord Grey told Lord 
Althorp that the Government, in order to 
be strong, must be a comprehensive one, or 
in other words, a coalition with parliamen¬ 
tary reform as its basis; and it was on this 
principle that he invited the Duke of 
Pdehmond and Sir Edward Knatehbull, two 
leaders of the High Tory party, to accept 
seats in his Cabinet. Eor the same reason, 
strengthened by his personal liking for 
Lyndhurst, he wished to retain that very 
able, but not very high-principled peer 
as his Lord Chancellor; and proposed that 
Brougham should accept the office of 
Attorney-General. ‘ Most certainly not,’ 


was the decided, if not indignant reply. 
He wished to have no office whatever, he 
said. He was member for Yorkshire, and 
desired to keep by that and by his pro¬ 
fession. In intimating his intention, who¬ 
ever should be minister, to bring forward 
his motion on reform, which at A1 thorp’s 
request had been delayed till the 25th, he 
took occasion to declare openly in the 
House of Commons that he had ‘nothing 
to do ’ with the new Government, and that 
the change of Ministry could not ‘ by any 
possibility affect’ him. It appears from 
his autobiography that he wished to be 
Master of the Bolls and to remain in the 
House of Commons; but to this arrange¬ 
ment the king peremptorily refused liis 
consent. His Majesty had been warned 
against it by the Duke of Wellington, who, 
on taking leave of the king, said, ‘ If I may 
he permitted to give your Majesty one 
piece of advice it is—on no account to allow 
Mr. Brougham to bo Master of the Bolls; 
for such a position, coupled with the 
representation of Yorkshire, would make 
him too powerful for any Government.’ 
Lord Althorp was of a similar opinion. 
‘ If Brougham is left in Parliament,’ he said 
to Lord Grey, ‘ with an irremovable office, 
the Ministry will not last three months, 
and I certainly will not belong to it.’ In 
these circumstances there was no alter¬ 
native but to offer the Great Seal to 
Brougham. He alleges that he refused to 
accept the Chancellorship, dwelling on the 
sacrifice which he would have to make in 
relinquishing his position in the House 
of Commons and his profession, while his 
fortune was not sufficient to support a peer¬ 
age; and that he only consented to waive his 
objections when he was informed by Lord 
Althorp that, if he persisted in his refusal, 
Lord Grey would relinquish the attempt 
to form a Government, and on Brougham 
would rest 'the responsibility of keeping 
the Whig party for another twenty-five 
years out of power, and the loss of all the 
great questions which will follow, instead 
of their being carried.’ Brougham’s mother 
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had the judgment to perceive that in 
accepting office lie was ‘giving up the 
substance of power for a name.’ ‘ If, as is 
probable/ she wnrote him, ‘ office is offered 
you in the new Government, pause before 
you accept it; do not be tempted to leave 
the House of Commons. As member for 
Yorkshire, backed by all you have done 
for the country, you are more powerful 
than any official that ever existed, however 
high in station or in rank. Throw not 
away the great position you have raised 
yourself to—a position greater than any 
that could be bestowed by king or minister.’ 
Brougham says the folly of the step which 
he took, ‘ as a selfish one, was abundantly 
evident-.’ ‘ I took a peerage,’ he adds,' and 
£4000 a year for life. I gave up an income 
of more than double, and which the first 
change at the bar would raise to above 
£10,000 a year; I gave up a profession of 
which I had become extremely fond; and 
I gave up the finest position in the world 
for an ambitious man like me—a man who 
loved real power, cared little for any labour 
however hard, and less for any rank how¬ 
ever high. But I made this sacrifice, for 
which the gratitude of the party at first 
knew no bounds, and afterwards was re¬ 
duced to less than nothing.’ Meanwhile, 
however, there can be no doubt that 
Brougham’s acceptance of the Great Seal 
added largely to the popularity and in¬ 
fluence of the Government. The accession 
to office of the most powerful supporter 
of the great questions which formed the 
strength of the party, such as Law "Reform, 
Negro Emancipation, and National Educa¬ 
tion, was regarded as a pledge that social as 
well as political reforms would be vigor¬ 
ously carried out by the new administration. 


There was one omission in the list of the 
Ministry which excited general animadver¬ 
sion and regret. Sir James Mackintosh, 
the eloquent and disinterested reformer of 
the penal code, was virtually passed over 
by the Premier, notwithstanding liis vast 
attainments and the sacrifices lie had made 
in adhering to the party when it was at its 
lowest ebb. His claims were earnestly 
advocated by Lansdowne and Altliorp; but 
Grey entertained a decided prejudice against 
him, and appointed him only a commissioner 
for the affairs of India, the very office which 
eighteen years previously Sir James had 
refused. In thus preferring rank and wealth 
to talent and attainments, the Premier was 
only following the traditional policy of the 
Whigs. During Lord Iloekinghain’s ad¬ 
ministration, in 1782, they had in the ranks 
of their party the greatest orator, and one 
of the greatest statesmen this country has 
ever produced, in the person of Edmund 
Burke; but he was only the son of an 
attorney, he had no ancestral estate, and 
had therefore to be contented to fill the 
subordinate and uninfluential office of Pay¬ 
master of the Eorces. In the same spirit, 
while the Cabinet of Earl Grey contained 
more than one titled nobody, there was no 
place in it for the man whom Sydney Smith 
terms ‘the great and benevolent Mackin¬ 
tosh/ a philosopher and historian as well 
as an orator. ‘How/ says Earl Stanhope, 
‘ must the heart of Sir James Mackintosh 
have swelled within him when the Cabinet 
door, close shut against himself, w'as oponed 
wide from time to time to men who might 
have been his children, and who should 
have been his pupils—the sons, or the sons- 
in-law, the cousins, or the nephews of the 
ruling families/ 
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The Reform Ministry entered upon their 
official duties at a period when the country 
was in a state of social perplexity and 
confusion, as well as political alarm. In¬ 
cendiary fires continued to light up the 
darkness of December nights throughout 
no fewer than thirteen of the southern 
counties. Organized bands of rioters, some¬ 
times 1500 strong, attacked and burned 
the farmhouses of unpopular farmers, and 
broke tiieir thrashing machines, levying 
contributions at the same time on every 
gentleman’s house. The magistrates were 
quite unable to suppress outrages carried 
out on such a formidable scale, and the 
military and yeomanry bad to be called on to 
their assistance. A regular battle took place 
in Wiltshire at the seat of Mr. Benett, one 
of the members for the county, between a 
body of 500 rioters and a troop of yeomanry, 
in which one man was killed and several 
others severely wounded. The Duke of 
Wellington wrote the Home Secretary that 
a mob of 300 or 400 persons had done a 
great deal of mischief in the neighbourhood 
of Kington; but the magistrates contrived 
to inclose them between two detachments 
of troops of only twenty each, and the 
whole body of rioters were taken prisoners. 

The offences committed by these poor 
ignorant, half-starved peasants admitted of 
some extenuation; but no excuse can be 
made for the conduct of men like Cobbett 
and Richard Carlile, who strove to convince 
these misguided men that they were acting 
judiciously and properly in destroying the 
property of their employers. Tho former 


in his ‘ Political Register ’ said, ‘ It is un¬ 
questionable that these acts have produced 
good, and great good too, They have been 
told that their acts of violence, and par¬ 
ticularly their burnings, can do them no 
good, but add to their wants by destroying 
the food that they would have to eat. 
Alas! they know better; they know that 
one thrashing machine takes wages from 
ten men; and they also know that they 
should have none of this food, and that 
potatoes and salt do not burn. Besides 
they see and feel that the food comes, and 
comes instantly too. They see that they 
get some bread in consequence of the 
destruction of part of the corn; and while 
they see this, you attempt in vain to per¬ 
suade them that that which they have done 
is wrong.’ Carlile, who some years before 
had been punished for a blasphemous 
publication, issued an address ‘ To the 
Insurgent Agricultural Labourers,’ in which 
he informed the rioters that he admired 
them for every thing they were known to 
have done during the last month. ‘ In 
war,’ he said, ‘all destructions of property 
are counted lawful, upon the ground of that 
which is called the law of nations. You 
have more j ust and moral cause for it than 
any king or faction that ever made war had 
for making war. Yours is a state of war¬ 
fare, and your ground of quarrel is the want 
of the necessaries of life in the midst of 
abundance. Neither your prudence nor 
your silence has obtained for you the least 
respectful attention. It is only now that 
you begin to display your physical as well 
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as your moral strength, that your cruel 
tyrants treat wifcli you and offer you terms 
of pacification.’ 

Lord Melbourne, the new Home Secretary, 
found it necessary to deal with these acts 
of outrage and violence, and their instiga¬ 
tors, with a firm hand. He promptly 
issued a proclamation stating the deter¬ 
mination of the Government to take 
vigorous measures for the repression of 
tumult, the preservation of the public 
peace, and the protection of the lives and 
properties of His Majesty’s subjects; and 
lie assured the Lord-Lieutenants of the 
disturbed districts of every possible assist¬ 
ance in suppressing unlawful assemblies 
and all acts of outrage. Early in December 
a Special Commission was issued to try 
the rioters in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Hampshire, and Wiltshire, with whom the 
gaols were full, Ho fewer than 1000 
prisoners were tried, in groups of twelve 
and twenty at a time, before the Special 
Commission, which was opened at Win¬ 
chester on the 18 th of December. Those 
who were found guilty were sentenced to 
different degrees of punishment; and in 
consequence of this vindication of the law 
the rick-burning and machine-breaking 
outrages speedily ceased. 

The Government very properly resolved 
to make a strenuous effort to bring to 
justice the several incendiaries who had 
encouraged the ignorant and wretched 
labourers in tlieir lawless proceedings. 
Carlile was tried at the Old Bailey on the 
10th of January, 1831. The jury found 
him guilty of ‘ addressing inflammatory 
language to the labouring classes,’ and he 
was sentenced to pay a fine of £200 and to 
be imprisoned for two years, Cobbett’s 
trial was postponed till the following July, 
and it took place at a time when the 
whole country was violently agitated by 
the rejection of the Eeform Bill, and juries 
were not inclined to judge severely in¬ 
flammatory exhortations addressed to the 
labouring classes eight months before. He 
defended himself in a long speech, arguing 


against the criminal intent and tendency 
imputed to the publication, but mainly 
devoted to abuse of the Government, and 
especially of the Attorney-General, Sir 
Thomas Denman, who, he said, had not 
ventured to prosecute the Times for its 
libels on the unreformed House of Com¬ 
mons, or the Morning Chronicle and other 
Whig papers for their attacks upon the 
judges who had presided at some recent 
political trials. The jury could not agree 
upon a verdict, two of their number, who 
were in Cobbett’s favour, obstinately hold¬ 
ing out against the other ten. The Lord 
Chief Justice discharged them, after they 
had been locked up for fifteen hours, and 
Cobbett thus escaped the punishment which 
his conduct well deserved. 

Ireland, as usual, was the source of great 
difficulty and anxiety to the Government. 
Earl Grey unfortunately allowed the Lord- 
Lieutenaut to select all the subordinate 
officials in the viceregal executive, and 
the Marquis of Anglesey, who was by no 
means a judicious statesman, made his 
choice from personal feelings and pre¬ 
dilections rather than from a regard to the 
public service. Before quitting London he 
intimated to O’Connell his intention of 
retaining the law officers of the previous 
Government as well as the Under-Secre¬ 
tary, and thus persisting in the same system 
of religious exclusion which had existed 
before the Emancipation Act had passed. 
Men of the highest legal ability and learn¬ 
ing were practically told to stand aside and 
to allow inferior men to take precedence. 
O’Connell did not fail to express his sur¬ 
prise and indignation at the course thus 
followed by the Whig Lord - Lieutenant, 
aggravated by his conferring the office of 
Attorney-General on Mr. Blaekbnme, a 
keen Tory. He was dissatisfied also with 
the elevation of Mr. Doherty—an able 
lawyer, and a man of the higlxest honour 
and integrity, who had been Solicitor- 
General—to the office of Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, which it was believed 
O’Connell himself regarded with longing 
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eyes. The alleged ground of complaint 
was the fact that Mr. Doherty, who had 
belonged to the party of Mr, Canning, had 
taken office under the Duke of Wellington, 
and now accepted an appointment from 
Lord Grey and Lord Anglesey. But the 
main reason was, that he had incurred Mr. 
O’Connell’s enmity by the upright and 
independent course he had pursued, and 
especially his fearless exposure of the 
agitator’s calumnies. The restless and un¬ 
scrupulous agitator, enraged heyond measure 
by Anglesey’s foolish and unfair proceed¬ 
ings in the disposal of his patronage, was 
evidently bent on the most determined 
efforts to keep the country in a state of 
constant excitement. He affirmed that the 
Premier had threatened Ireland with new 
coercive laws, that ‘the English pension 
list is half a million (the sum being only 
£70,000), that the abolitionists of slavery 
are tools and jobbers for ministerial favour, 
and far less liberal than their West India 
adversaries.’ He declared that the Belief 
Act was a cheat, which it was not intended 
to carry into operation; and as the Whigs 
were every whit as untrustworthy as the 
Tories, there was nothing left but to insist 
on the repeal of the Union and the institu¬ 
tion of a separate Parliament for Ireland. 

The Government were compelled to 
accept the challenge which O’Connell had 
thrown out; and the Lord-Lieutenant issued 
a proclamation prohibiting a meeting of 
trade societies to march in procession 
through the streets of Dublin, which had 
been summoned to promote the repeal of 
the Union. The ‘Liberator,’ as he was 
termed, sent out an invitation to his ad¬ 
herents to attend a similar meeting under 
a different name. The Viceroy issued a 
second proclamation forbidding this renewed 
attempt to evade the law. It would be 
tedious to follow the great agitator through 
all his doublings, and windings, and subter¬ 
fuges to keep within the letter of the statute 
•while violating its spirit, He even recom¬ 
mended the people to attempt to destroy 
public credit, and throw the country into 


confusion, by making a sudden run upon 
the banks for gold. The result was most 
injurious to the public interests. A panic 
ensued in every part of Ireland. The banks 
restricted their discounts, or refused them 
altogether. There was an instant stagnation 
in trade. An immediate decline took place 
in the value of all articles of consumption, 
including agricultural produce, on which 
Ireland is largely dependent. Merchants, 
manufacturers, shopkeepers, artizans, anti 
labourers were equally involved in the 
same difficulties. The Irish people, though 
not easily made to see the folly of the 
recommendations of their leaders, were 
made to feel practically the absurdity as 
well as the mischievous character of 
O’Connell’s policy, and to see that it had 
injured the people rather than the banks. 
In the course of ten days the panic had 
passed away. Confidence wa3 restored, and 
trade began to resume its usual channels. 

The arch-demagogue then proposed 
another scheme of a similar character, 
that the Irish people should compel the 
Government to yield to their demands by 
refusing to consume excisable articles ; but 
the egregious failure of his previous experi¬ 
ment on political economy was too fresh 
in the minds of his dupes to permit this 
recommendation to produce any effect. 
Agitation of a similar land was, however, 
continued till the patience of the Govern¬ 
ment was at length exhausted; and on the 
18th of January, 1831, O’Cotmell and half 
a dozen of his subordinates were arrested 
on the charge of exciting to sedition, and 
true bills were brought against them. He 
made use of all the picas and subterfuges 
which his legal ingenuity could devise, to 
prevent the case being brought to trial. 
After his pleas and demurrers, which were 
simply intended to waste time and obtain 
delay, had been all overruled, he at last 
offered to plead guilty to the first fourteen 
counts of the indictment, and to allow 
judgment to go by default on condition 
that the remaining counts charging him 
with conspiracy should be withdrawn. 
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This arrangement was agreed to by the 
Attorney General, Blackburne, and the case 
■was then allowed to stand over till the 
first- day of Easter term. 

Lord Althorp expressed the feelings of 
the most judicious members of his party 
respecting these proceedings when he 
wrote confidentially to his father, ‘ I can¬ 
not say that X am satisfied with what 
is doing in Ireland. Notwithstanding 
the unanimous opinion of our law author¬ 
ities there, I entertain some doubts of 
the legality of O’Connell’s arrest. But 
as our law appointments are already cen¬ 
sured by many, and perhaps approved by 
none very much, we shall he considered 
responsible for any blunders they may 
have made.’ Lord Althorp, however, was 
of opinion that ‘O’Connell must be put 
down, whatever may be the means neces¬ 
sary to put him down;’ but the position of 
the Ministry with reference to the Be form 
question made it inexpedient at this juncture 
to press matters to extremity against him. 
On the 9 th of March O’Connell supported 
the Reform Bill in a speech of great power; 
and when Easter arrived the Irish Attorney 
General consented that judgment should be 
postponed till an early day in May. But 
on the 19tli of April the Ministry were 
defeated on General Gascoigne’s motion, and 
two days later Parliament was dissolved. 
The Act under which O’Connell had been 
indicted expired with the dissolution, and 
no further proceedings could he legally 
taken against him. 

When the Parliament met, after its 
adjournment to afford time for the re- 
election of those members of the Govern¬ 
ment who had seats in the House of 
Commons,* the first business taken up 
was the question of the Regency, which 
brooked no further delay. It was provided 
that if the Princess Victoria should succeed 
to the throne during her minority, the 
Duchess of Kent, her mother, should be 

* They were all re-elected except Mr. Stanley* v ho 
was defeated by Hunt at Freston—the only place in 
England where popular suffrage existed. 


Regent. It' a posthumous child should 
be born to the Icing, the queen was to bfc 
Regent during the minority. With regard 
to the question of the Civil List, which had 
proved fatal to the Wellington administra¬ 
tion, it was referred to a committee in 
accordance with Sir Henry Parnell's motion. 
But the new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
transferred to the Consolidated Fund the 
salaries of the ambassadors and other 
charges which had hitherto been placed 
in the Civil List, and fixed the sum devoted 
to the sovereign's own use at £510,000. 
A difficulty arose in connection with the 
Pension List, which caused no small annoy¬ 
ance to the Government. Sir James Graham 
had moved the previous year for a return of 
all privy councillors who had more than 
£1000 a year; and in the hope of smother¬ 
ing the motion, Goulboiim thought fit to 
substitute for it a return of all persons 
enjoying more than £1000 a year from 
the State. The publication of this list in 
the celebrated * Black Book/ as Greville 
predicted, < removed no obloquy from those 
Goulbourn meant to save, but drew down 
a great deal on hundreds of others and on 
the Government/ ‘It struck terror into all 
who are named, and virtuous indignation 
into all who are not/ A vehement demand 
arose for the withdrawal of these pensions, 
which the new Ministry found it difficult 
to resist. The king himself felt very keenly 
on the subject; and while quite ready, he 
said, to submit to any checks upon himself, 
he deprecated 4 the idea of being called upon 
to visit the sins of his forefathers upon the 
objects of their favour and benevolence. 1 
The Premier's own feelings on the subject 
were so strong that he said, e If the House 
of Commons decides upon reducing the 
pensions, I should be very much inclined' 
to retire from the Government/ And Lord 
Althorp told the Chancellor, who recom¬ 
mended that the pensions should be 
withdrawn, that f he was perfectly ready 
to resign upon it/ The storm, however, 
blew over; and the House agreed, on the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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to appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
wlrnt reductions could be made in the 
salaries and emoluments of offices held by 
members of either House of Parliament 
during the pleasure of the Crown. After 
these affairs had been settled, the House 
adjourned on the 20th of December till 
the 3rd of February, in order to allow the 
Government time to prepare the Reform 
Bill, which they had pledged themselves 
to lay before Parliament. 

The task which the new Ministry had 
undertaken was one of no ordinary magni¬ 
tude and responsibility. The representation 
of the country at this time was in a state 
which nowadays it is extremely difficult to 
realize. The House of Commons, indeed, 
represented the peers rather than the people. 
Out of 658 members, of whom the House 
consisted at that time, no fewer than 371 
of the representatives of England and 
Wales, 71 of the Irish members, and the 
entire 45 Scottish members owed their seats 
to nomination, not election in the proper 
sense of the term; and 245 of these were 
returned by the influence of 128 peers. A 
considerable number were nominated direct 
by the Treasury, and a great many more by 
its influence. The representatives of Eng¬ 
land were very unequally distributed, for 
while the ten southern counties, with a 
population under 3,000,000, returned 237 
members to Parliament, the thirty other 
counties, with a population of nearly 
8,500.000, were represented by 252 mem¬ 
bers. The single county of Cornwall re¬ 
turned forty-four members, only one less 
than the whole number of the representa¬ 
tives of Scotland. One great peer (Lord 
Lonsdale) returned nine members. Seven 
peers returned six each, two, five each; 
seven, four each; four, three each. A number 
of boroughs, returning two members each, 
had scarcely any electors at all. Old Sarum 
was a green mound; Gatton a nobleman’s 
park; Dunwich had long been submerged 
beneath the sea; Beeralston contained only 
one house rated at over £10 a year; the 
borough of Corfe Castle was a cluster of 
VOL. i. 


cottages round a ruined tower. The borough- 
mongers made no secret that they disposed 
of the seats in their hands exclusively for 
their own advantage. Some of them openly 
sold their boroughs to the highest bidder, 
without auy respect to political opinions, 
and two seats generally brought £10,000 
during a single Parliament. Others limited 
the sale to members of their own party. 
The prominent men, both Whigs and Tories, 
either nominated their own relations and 
friends, or employed their patronage to 
bring forward promising young men belong¬ 
ing to their party. Thus Horner was 
brought into Parliament for St. Ives by 
Lord Kinnaird, and Macaulay for Caine 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

In the large towns, such as Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Hull, bribery prevailed to a very 
wide extent, and an election generally in¬ 
volved a saturnalia of riot and drunkenness. 
In Liverpool the freemen and lower class of 
electors openly sold their votes to the highest 
bidder. ' By long-established custom/ said 
Wilberforee, * the single vote of a resident 
elector at Hull was rewarded with a dona¬ 
tion of two guineas, four were paid for a 
plumper; and the expenses of a freeman’s 
journey from London averaged £10 a-piece.’ 
‘The price of votes at Maidstone was as 
regularly fixed as the price of bread—so 
much for a single vote, so much for a 
plumper.’ These cases were not excep¬ 
tions, but only examples of the general 
custom. In some of the smaller boroughs 
which had escaped the dictation of a patron, 
the corporation sold the representation; in 
some cases the electors themselves adver¬ 
tised the seats for sale. 

Among the highest grade of borough 
proprietors titles, places, and pensions were 
expected from the Government, and usually 
received in return for the support of their 
nominees. As in Burke's day, Indian 
nabobs, who had returned home with 
colossal fortunes, found that the purchase 
of a borough or of a seat in Parliament was 
the readiest and best way to obtain a good 
position in society and social influence; and 
55 
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as the trade and commerce of the country 
increased, merchants and manufacturers, 
hankers, brewers, and distillers, animated 
by a similar ambition, adopted the same 
course to gain the object of their 
desire. The price of boroughs, in conse¬ 
quence, rose largely in the market. But 
persons of far higher standing than these 
self-made men followed a similar course, 
though in a more covert way. Eank, office, 
and pensions were the rewards of the 
boroughmongers who gave their unhesitat¬ 
ing support to the Ministry of the day. 
Satirical observers remarked how barons in 
this way wrought their way up to higher 
grades in the peerage, and to lucrative and 
permanent offices in the Government; how 
Lord Buckingham, who nominated sis mem¬ 
bers, had become, first a marquis, and then 
a duke; and how Lord Darlington, who 
had purchased seat after seat until he had 
six, or some say seven, at his absolute dis¬ 
posal, had, as Greville remarked, ‘got his 
boroughs to be made a marquis, and got 
rid of them to be made a duke.’ 

Sydney Smith has left a picture of the 
‘borough market’ of these days, and its effects, 
as true as it is witty. ‘So far,’ he says, ‘from 
the Reform Bill being a merely theoretical 
improvement, I put it to any man, who is 
himself embarked in a profession, or has 
sons in the same situation, if the unfair 
influence of boroughmongers has not per¬ 
petually thwarted him in his lawful career 
of ambition and professional emolument ? 
“I have been in three general engagements 
at sea,” said an old sailor ; “ I have been 
twice wounded; I commanded the boats 
when the French frigate, the Astrolabe, was 
cut out so gallantly.” “ Then you are made 
a post-captain ? ” “ No, I was very near 

it; but Lieutenant Thompson cut me out, 
as I cut out the French frigate; his father 
is town-clerk of the borough for which Lord 

F-is member, and there my chance 

was finished.” In the same manner all 
over England you will find great scholars 
rotting on curacies, brave captains starving 
in garrets, profound lawyers decayed and 


mouldering in the Inns of Court, because 
the parsons, warriors, and advocates of 
boroughmongers must be crammed to satu- 
ratiou before there is a morsel of bread for 
the man who does not sell his votes and 
put his country up to auction; and though 
this is of everyday occurreuce, the borough 
system, we are told, is no practical evil. 
. . . But the thing I cannot bear, and 

will not, is this—What light has this lord 
ot that marquis to buy ten seats in Parlia¬ 
ment, in the shape of boroughs, and then 
to make laws to govern me? And how are 
these masses of power redistributed ? The 
eldest son of my lord has just come from 
Eton; he knows a good deal about yEneas 
and Dido, Apollo and Daphne, and that is 
all; and to this boy his father gives a six- 
hundredth part of the power of making 
laws, as he would give him a horse, or a 
double-barrelled gun. Then Vellum, the 
steward, is put in—an admirable man; he 
has raised the estates—watched the pro¬ 
gress of the family Eoad and Canal Bills— 
and Vellum shall help to rule over the 
people of Israel ‘A neighbouring county 
gentleman, Mr. Plumplrin, hunts with my 
lord, opens him a gate or two while the 
hounds are running, dines with my lord, 
agrees with my lord, wishes he could rival 
the South Down sheep of my lord; and 
upon Plumpkin is conferred a portion of 
the government, Then there is a distant 
relation of the same name in the county 
militia, with white teeth, who calls up the 
carriage at the Opera, and is always wishing 
O’Connell was hanged, drawn, and quar¬ 
tered ; then a barrister, who has written an 
article in the Quarterly, and is very likely 
to speak and refute M'Culloeh; and these 
five people, in whose nomination I have no 
more agency than I have in the nomination 
of the toll-keepers of the Bosphorus, are to 
make laws for me and my family—to put 
their hands in my purse, and to sway the 
future destinies of this country; and when 
the neighbours step in, and beg permission 
to say a few words before these persons are 
chosen, there is a universal cry of ruin. 
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confusion, and destruction; we have become 
a great people under Vellum and Plumpkin; 
under Vellum and Plump kin our ships 
have covered the ocean; under Vellum 
and Plumpkiu our armies have secured the 
strength of the Hills—to turn out Vellum 
and Plumpldn is not reform, but revolution.’ 

Indefensible as the existing system was 
in England, it was incomparably worse in 
Scotland, The Scottish people had no share 
whatever in the parliamentary representa¬ 
tion of their country. Of the forty-five 
members returned to the imperial parlia¬ 
ment by Scotland, thirty were sent by the 
comities, fifteen by the boroughs. The 
county voter required to be either the 
actual proprietor of a portion of land, or 
the feudal superior of it. A freehold quali¬ 
fication could only arise from land which, 
when valued several centuries ago, was 
then found to be worth forty shillings 
Scots a-year, or which, in 1830, was valued 
by the Commissioners of Supply as worth 
yearly £400 Scots, equivalent to an annual 
rent of from £100 to £200 sterling. In 
other words, a qualification to vote in a 
Scottish county was more than £100 above 
the general qualification in England. The 
qualification was attached merely to land, 
and was not conferred upon property in 
houses. It was not attached even to land, 
whatever might be its extent, unless it was 
holden of the Crown. A landed proprietor 
might possess an estate worth £20,000 a 
year and yet have no vote, because he 
held it of a subject. 

The result of this state of matters was, 
that the whole freeholders in Scotland 
were, at the time the Reform Bill was 
introduced, fewer in number than those in 
any English county, except one or two of 
the very smallest The total number on 
the register was about 3253; but the real 
number of voters was considerably less, for 
there were a great many cases in which the 
vote belonged to a proprietor, but was lent 
for life to another person, and there were a 
considerable number who had votes in more 
counties than one. After these deductions 


were made, it was very doubtful if the total 
number of county voters in Scotland ex¬ 
ceeded 2500. Some were of opinion that 
they were not more than 2000. 

The eounty franchise, as might have been 
expected in such circumstances, was a valu¬ 
able property for personal purposes, and 
was frequently purchased as an investment. 
The average price of a qualification, com¬ 
prising nothing but a right to vote, was 
£500, and its market price was not unfre- 
quently double that sum. On one occasion, 
six of these qualifications, exposed to public 
sale in one day, yielded a total of more 
than £6000. It was not unusual foT pro¬ 
prietors to convey such qualifications to 
friends, but only during their lives, and, of 
course, with the distinctly understood, if 
not expressed condition, that they were to 
be used solely in support of the person from 
whom they were derived, or in accordance 
with his wishes. And lest these qualifica¬ 
tions should be lost to the family, it was 
lawful to entail them along with the family 
estate, ‘so that,’ as Lord Cockburn remarked, 
! a great landed proprietor may first be sur¬ 
rounded by his own satellites, while his 
attraction lasts; after which the lesser stars 
return and are lost in their parent lumi¬ 
nary, who, again, sends them periodically 
forth to perform the same evolutions.’ Sir 
"Walter Scott, who knew well the mode 
in which this system was worked, and the 
puiposes to which it was turned, describes 
how the legal agent of Bertram of Ellen- 
gowan ‘ went to work as any Scottish 
lawyer knows how, by splitting and sub¬ 
dividing the superiorities upon this ancient 
and once powerful barony. These were so 
extensive, that by dint of clipping and 
paring here, adding and eiking there, and 
creating overlords upon all the estate which 
Bertram held of the Crown, they advanced 
on the day of contest at the head of ten 
as good men of parchment as ever took 
the oath of trust and possession.’ Wilber- 
force states, that up to 1780, the member 
for Yorkshire had always been elected 
in Lord Rockingham's dining-room, but 
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county elections in Scotland were con¬ 
ducted in a manner even more private 
and secluded. The electors generally 
met in a room, and their proceedings 
attracted so little attention, that if it had 
not been for the casual mention of the 
circumstance in the local newspaper, the 
very fact that a member had been elected 
would not have been known to the public. 
On one occasion, at an election for the 
county of Bute, the sheriff, who was a free¬ 
holder, was the only elector present. He 
took the chair, administered to himself 
the official oath, read the writ, nominated 
the candidate, declared him duly elected, 
signed the official return, and sent it off to 
London, all without the slightest assistance 
from any individual legally qualified to 
take part in the proceedings. 

Fifteen members were returned by the 
sixty-six royal boroughs. Of these Edin¬ 
burgh was the only borough which returned 
a member for itself. All the others were 
arranged in groups of four or five, which 
returned one member among them. Not a 
few of these privileged boroughs were mere 
hamlets, insignificant in every respect ex¬ 
cept in their possession of this valuable 
share of political representation. Glasgow 
had only a fifth share in the election of a 
member, and its vote had no more weight 
than that of Eenfrew or Dumbarton, which 
belonged to the same group. Greenock, 
Paisley, Leith, and other large towns, were 
entirely unrepresented, because they were 
not royal boroughs. 

The mode of election was so arranged 
as to completely exclude the great body of 
the people from any share in the choice of 
a member. The town council of each royal 
borough elected a delegate, and these dele¬ 
gates from each group of four or five boroughs 
chose the member. It was distinctly under¬ 
stood that each delegate was bound to vote 
in accordance with the views of those who 
appointed him. But he was under no legal 
obligation to do so, and it is well known 
that a liberal bribe sometimes induced him 
to take a different course. The people had 
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no voice in the appointment of this limited 
constituency, for the town councils of Scot¬ 
land were all self-elected, and the council¬ 
lors and magistrates were chosen mainly for 
their political subserviency, and did not 
always belong to the most influential or 
respectable classes of society. 

The system exercised a most injurious 
influence on the electors and the members, 
as well as on the community at large. The 
electors were so few in number that it was 
not difficult to gain their support by corrupt 
or sinister means. Tlieir interests were often 
quite distinct from, if not hostile to, those 
of the nation; and there was no publicity 
or public opinion to check them in the use 
they thought fit to make of their peculiar 
privilege. Hence the professed opinions 
both of the freeholders and of the town 
councils usually presented a marked con¬ 
trast to those of the public, and in the 
exercise of the franchise the welfare of the 
community was rarely if ever thought of. 
The influence either of the Government or 
of some local magnate was always para¬ 
mount in the choice of representatives. It 
is an undisputed fact that hardly a single 
instance is known of a candidate obtaining 
a seat for a Scottish county or borough, ex¬ 
cept in the interest of the Government, or 
of some peer or other landed proprietor ot 
great local influence. It was confidently 
asserted at the time of the Eeform Bill that 
no member was ever returned by any body of 
electors in Scotland solely in consequence 
of his abilities or services, and that the man 
who had nothing but his public services or 
character to recommend him, never dreamed 
of obtaining a seat for any Scottish county 
or borough. 

Such was the system, deep-rooted in the 
interests and prejudices of the most power¬ 
ful section of the community, which Earl 
Grey and his colleagues had undertaken to 
reform and to accommodate to the existing 
state of public feeling and expectation; 
with the certainty that, on the one hand, 
they would have to encounter the deter¬ 
mined hostility of the Tory aristocracy, and, 
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on the other, to be annoyed by the un¬ 
reasonable and extravagant hopes of the 
ignorant masses, who expected that the 
reform of the Parliament ‘ would feed and 
clot lie them, and bring work and good 
wages, and a removal of all the taxes/ 
Parliament re-assembled on the 3rd of 
February, and the Premier intimated that 
the promised Eeforin Bill was ready, and 
would be brought forward in the House of 
Commons. The work had heen laborious ; 
buthebelieved that the Government had suc¬ 
ceeded, as they had desired, in preparing a 
scheme ' which should be effective without 
exceeding the bounds of a just and well- 
advised moderation.’ It was necessary, 
however, in the first instance to bring for¬ 
ward the budget, of which great expectations 
had been formed. The Select Committee 
on the Civil List had been able to recom¬ 
mend a reduction of a few of the salaries 
of the officers of the household, which 
amounted only to the sum of £11,000 
a year—much to the disappointment of the 
economists. It was hoped, however, that 
the failure to effect any material retrench¬ 
ment in the Civil List would be redeemed 
by ample reforms in the budget. Althorp 
himself was well aware that, though he 
was resolved to cany out his 1 firm deter¬ 
mination to enforce the most rigid economy, 
and to effect a thorough retrenchment in 
every department of the State,’ it was quite 
impossible to effect any material reduc¬ 
tion on the estimates prepared by the late 
Government. The ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had placed the expenditure of 
1830 at £47,810,000. A1 thorp’s estimate 
of the expenditure of 1831 was £46,850,000. 
The available income of the year was esti¬ 
mated at £47,150,000, leaving a surplus of 
only £200,000. Althorp, however, Tesolved 
to attempt to relieve the public burdens by 
altering the mode in which the revenue was 
to be raised. He proposed to repeal the 
heavy duties on printed calicoes, tallow can¬ 
dles, glass, sea-borne coals, timber, tobacco, 
the auction duty on the sale of land, and a 
great number of petty duties which, though 


burdensome to the public, were productive 
of little profit to the Treasury; and to reduce 
by oue half the duty on tobacco and the 
tax on newspapers and advertisements. In 
order to make up for the loss to the 
Exchequer of between £3,000,000 and 
£4,000,000 a year, which these remissions of 
taxation would involve, he proposed to lay 
a tax of one-lmlf per cent, on the transfer 
of all real and funded property, to equalize 
the wine and timber duties, and to impose 
a duty on raw cotton, the export of coals 
and passengers in steam-vessels. By these 
arrangements he expected to relieve the 
poor and the industrial classes, and to shift 
the public burdens to the shoulders of the 
wealthier portion of the community; to 
give wider scope to commercial enterprise, 
and to promote the increased employment 
of the people. 

There can be no doubt now that A1 thorp’s 
budget would have effected a considerable 
reform in the financial system of the 
country; but it met with strenuous oppo¬ 
sition from the parties interested in the 
maintenance of the existing duties. The 
proposed tax on the transfer of funded pro¬ 
perty was denounced as 1 involving as gross 
a violation of public faith as had ever been 
permitted by any revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment/ and had to be withdrawn. This 
modification of his budget made it neces¬ 
sary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to retain the duties on tobacco and glass. 
The Opposition next assailed the proposed 
alteration of the wine duties, which they 
professed to regard as a violation of the 
Methuen Treaty with Portugal, and they 
were especially violent in their attacks on 
the alteration of the timber duties, as unjust 
to Canada and injurious to the sapping 
interests. In the hope of conciliating the 
Protectionists, Althorp offered to modify 
his' proposals — to reduce gradually the 
duty on Baltic timber, and to leave the 
duties on Canadian timber unaltered; but 
this concession failed to satisfy the Oppo¬ 
sition, and the scheme was rejected by 236 
votes to 190. The budget, in short, was 
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brought forward before its day. Neither 
the Parliament nor the public were pre¬ 
pared to advance so far on the road to 
the abolition of protective duties, and the 
adoption of free-trade principles. 

The mode in which the budget had been 
received and treated by the House of Com¬ 
mons had undoubtedly injured the credit of 
the Government, and materially weakened 
its influence; but it was speedily forgotten 
amidst the excitement produced by the 
Reform Bill. The preparation of that im¬ 
portant measure had been intrusted to a 
committee consisting of Lord John Russell, 
Sir James Graham, Lord Durham, and 
Lord Dun cannon, only two of whom, 
Graham and Durham, were members of 
the Cabinet. Duncannon was the oldest 
son of the Earl of Besshorough, and had for 
many years acted as ‘whipper in ’ to the 
Whig party. An outline of a plan of 
reform which had been prepared by Lord 
John was submitted to the committee, and 
with some alterations adopted by them. 

1 Durham proposed the ballot, and Graham 
assented from a feeling that the bill would all 
seem flat without it, rather than from choice;’ 
but be did so mainly in consequence of Lord 
Althorp’s recommendation. ‘I was against 
it,’ said Lord John, ‘and thought, if adopted, 
it would be necessary to modify our plans 
respecting the suffrage. Duncannon asked 
Althorp’s advice as to what he should do, 
and the latter said by all means vote for 
the ballot The report to the Cabinet was 
accordingly in that sense if there was to be 
a £20 franchise.’ On this important point 
wide differences of opinion existed among 
the Ministers. Lord Melbourne said, ‘I am 
for a low figure. Unless we have a large 
basis to work upon, we shall do nothing.’ 
Altkorp, Durham, and Duncannon, on the 
other hand, would have consented to a £15 
or £20 franchise, if accompanied by the 
ballot, which chew out the shrewd remark 
of the Lord Chancellor, that the bill would 
then create many more nomination boroughs 
than it destroyed. He obtained returns 
which proved this to demonstration. One 


town with 17,000 or 18,000 inhabitants had 
not twenty persons who would have been 
entitled to vote. In many boroughs there 
were not over ten persons rated in a £20 
house. 

Lord Grey was strongly opposed to the 
ballot, as was the king himself, and on no 
terms could he be prevailed upon to accept 
it. Neither did he think that the country 
would be satisfied with a small constituency, 
however elected. Brougham, Graham, aud 
Russell were in favour of a £10 franchise, 
and this was ultimately adopted by the 
Cabinet. A proposal of tbe committee to 
lim it, the duration of each Parliament to 
five years was rejected, though the Premier 
himself was in favour of it. 

The measure, as ultimately submitted to 
the House, proposed the disfranchisement 
of all boroughs—sixty in number—with 
less than 2000 inhabitants. There were 
other forty-six boroughs with more than 
2000, but less than 4000 inhabitants; and 
it was resolved that in future they should 
return only one member instead of two. 
The franchise was to be conferred upon 
leaseholders paying £50 of rent, and £10 
copyholders in counties. It was proposed 
that every person possessing a beneficial 
interest in lands or houses in a Scottish 
county, either as a freeholder or copy- 
holder to the amount of £10, or a lease¬ 
holder to the amount of £50, should be 
entitled to a vote; and that in the boroughs 
the franchise should be assimilated to 
that of England. In order to diminish the 
enormous expense of elections various 
reforms were proposed respecting residence, 
the registration of votes, an increase in the 
number of polling booths, the shortening 
the duration of the poll, and the taking the 
poll in the hundreds or divisions of counties. 
The disfranchisement of the sixty boroughs, 
and the semi-disfranchisement of forty-six, 
with two members taken from 'Weymouth, 
which had previously returned four, placed 
167 at the disposal of the Government. It 
was resolved to allot forty-four members 
to large unrepresented towns in England, to 
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give fifty additional members to counties 
having 150,000 inhabitants, to add five 
members to the number of the Scottish 
representatives, five to Ireland, and one to 
Wales. These arrangements reduced by 
sixty-two the existing number of members. 

Lord John Russell says he entreated 
Lord Grey to impose upon his colleagues 
the necessity of secrecy, in order that the 
plan might come with all the freshness of 
novelty upon the public ear, and deprive 
the opponents of reform of the advantage 
of making adequate preparations to resist 
the first assault upon the well-fortified 
intrenchments of the enemy. Absolute 
secrecy was indeed necessary to give the 
measure any chance of success with the 
countiy and with Parliament. A week 
or ten days, as the Chancellor remarked, 
would have sufficed to raise objections in 
all quarters, even among its friends, and 
discontent would have prevailed among 
many because of the reform going too far, 
among many more because of its not going 
far enough; besides that, eveiy one would 
have had a plan of his own, and not a few 
must have rejected it from ignorance of 
the subject and being led by no weighty 
authority. In short, the keeping the whole 
of the measure secret until the moment of 
promulgation with the full weight of Govern¬ 
ment appeared absolutely necessary, if the 
hill was to have fair play. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the number of persons to whom the 
plan had to be confided, there never was 
a secret more perfectly kept. Even on 
the very day that the measure was to 
be brought forward there was a general 
apprehension among the supporters of the 
Ministry that their bill would not go far 
mough to satisfy the countiy. And so 
little were the Tory party prepared for 
such a sweeping measure, that Sir Robert 
Peel a few days earlier predicted that when 
the plan of Reform should be developed, 
it would occasion disappointment by the 
meagreness of its proportions and the 
trifling nature of the changes recommended. 
Lord Lowther (the prototype of Lord Esk- 


dale in ‘ Coningsby),’ a remarkably shrewd 
and very adroit intriguer, contrived almost 
at the last hour to learn some of the lead¬ 
ing provisions of the bill; but when he 
mentioned them, no one believed him. The 
effect, therefore, of the revelation of the 
real nature and extent of the measure was 
astounding. 

The introduction of the bill had been 
intrusted to Lord John Russell, Paymaster 
of the Eorces, principally because he had 
for more than ten years identified himself 
with the cause, though no doubt partly 
from the fact that his brother, the Duke of 
Bedford, a great Whig leader, was a pro¬ 
prietor of nomination boroughs, and his 
support was therefore likely to obtain a 
favourable hearing £ot a measure which 
had for its chief object their abolition. As 
the 1st of March—the day on which the 
ministerial scheme was to be made known 
—approached, the excitement throughout 
the countiy increased. When the day 
arrived the long avenue to the House of 
Commons was blocked at an early hour by 
claimants for admission to the gallery, and 
the House itself was crowded in every 
corner. ‘ Lord John,’ says an eye-witness, 
‘ looked very pale and subdued. He cast 
an occasional glance at the immense array 
of the Opposition in front of him, which 
presented a disagreeable contrast to its 
appearance when the Whigs sat there.’ 
Amid breathless silence he began in a low- 
voice to unfold the plan of the Govern¬ 
ment He spoke for nearly two hours. 
His speech was purposely plain and simple, 
omitting, as he said, the arguments in 
favour of Reform which he had stated at 
length in 1822, and with which the country 
was now familiar. The most memorable 
passage in his lordship's speech was his 
sketch of the anomalies of the existing 
system of representation, ‘ A stranger,’ he 
said, ‘ who is told that this country is un¬ 
paralleled in wealth and industry, and 
more civilized and more enlightened than 
any country was before it—that it is a 
country that prides itself on its freedom, 
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and that once in every seven years it elects 
representatives from its population to act 
as the guardians and preservers of that 
freedom—would he anxious and curious to 
see how that representation is formed, and 
how tire people choose their representatives, 
to whose faith and guardianship they 
intrust their free and liberal institutions. 
Such a person would be very much aston¬ 
ished if he were taken to a ruined mound, 
and told that that mound sent two repre¬ 
sentatives to Parliament; if he were taken 
to a stone wall, and told that three niches 
in it sent two representatives to Parlia¬ 
ment; if he were taken to a park, where 
no houses were to be seen, and told that 
that park sent two representatives to Parlia¬ 
ment. But if he were told all this, and were 
astonished at hearing it, he would be still 
more astonished if he were to see large 
and opulent towns, full of enterprise and 
industry and intelligence, containing vast 
magazines of every species of manufactures, 
and were then told that these towns sent 
no representatives to Parliament. Such a 
person would be still more astonished if he 
were taken to Liverpool, where there is a 
large constituency, and told, “Here you 
will have a fine specimen of a general elec¬ 
tion.” He would see bribery employed to 
the greatest extent, and in the most un¬ 
blushing manner; he would see every voter 
receiving a number of guineas in a box as 
the price of his corruption; and after such 
a spectacle, he would no doubt be much 
astonished that a nation, whose representa¬ 
tives are thus chosen, could perform the 
functions of legislation at all, or enjoy 
respect in any degree. I say, then, that if 
the question before the House is a question 
of reason, the present state of representation 
is against reason. The confidence of the 
country, which is the construction and con¬ 
stitution of the House of Commons, is gone. 
It would be easier to transfer the flourish¬ 
ing manufactures of Leeds and Manchester 
to Gatton and Old Sarum, than to re¬ 
establish confidence and sympathy between 
this House and those whom it calls its 


constituents. If, therefore, the question is 
one of right, right is in favour of reform; 
if it be a question of policy and expediency, 
policy and expediency are in favour of 
reform.’ 

Lord John then proceeded to give a clear 
and intelligible statement of the nature of 
the proposals which he had to make in the 
name of the Government. They amounted, 
as he frankly admitted, if carried, to a 
revolution. The intimation that 150 seats 
were to be taken from the nomination 
boroughs came on both parties with an 
absolutely electrifying shock, said an eye¬ 
witness. Loud cheers burst at once from 
the Ministerial benches, and were answered 
by equally loud shouts of derision from the 
Opposition. These conflicting expressions 
of opinion and feeling lasted through the 
whole enumeration of the boroughs in the 
two schedules. It is a significant fact that 
Lord John sat down amid a profound 
silence. Mr. John Smith, himself the pro¬ 
prietor of a nomination borough which was 
to be abolished, said the proposal took 
away his breath, so surprised and delighted 
was he to find the Ministers so much in 
earnest. Sir Robert Peel’s features, during 
the introductory part of Lord John’s speech, 
expressed only astonishment and contempt; 
but as the plan was unfolded he looked 
more and more cast down, and at last he 
held his hands before his face as if unable 
to control his emotions. ‘ He turned black 
in the face,’ said Lord Althorp. His fol¬ 
lowers, who were blind to the imminent 
danger of the party, which their leader 
clearly foresaw, were confident that such a 
measure would never pass. Sir Henry 
Hardinge told Sir James Graham that he 
supposed the Ministry should all go out of 
office next morning. Many even of the 
moderate Whigs thought it impossible that 
the Government could succeed in carrying 
the bill, either in the existing House of 
Commons or by an appeal to the people. 

The most prominent feeling in the House, 
on hearing the details of the measure, was 
incredulity and astonishment. Some even of 
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the advanced Liberals thought the Ministry 
had gone too far, and no one of mart was 
unreservedly in favour of the bill. Mr, 
Ilaring Wall, a shrewd observer who sat 
next Hobhouse during Lord John’s state¬ 
ment, exclaimed, when the long list of 
boroughs to be disfranchised was read, 
* They are mad! they are mad! ’ Mr. 
Hudson Gurney, a very clever and original 
thinker, who could not he counted on by 
either party beforehand, said, ‘I consider 
it an honour to the age for any adminis¬ 
tration to have proposed tiiis hill; not that 
there is a chance of these men carrying it; 
only Oliver Cromwell could do that. But 
if the bill should pass, I ask where are the 
men to govern the country ? ’ 

It was the opinion of Lord Brougham, in 
which Lord Althorp and some other shrewd 
observers concurred, that if Sir Robert Peel 
had risen when Lord John Eussell con¬ 
cluded his si-ieech, and said that lie would 
not discuss so revolutionary and so mad a 
proposal, and had insisted on immediately 
dividing the House,.the bill would have 
been rejected. This notion of the ablest 
members of the Government shows how 
little they were aware of the state of 
popular opinion and feeling when they 
imagined that the question of Reform, or 
even the proposed measure, could have 
been disposed of in such a manner. The 
hill introduced by Lord John Eussell might, 
no doubt, have been thrown out in the 
way indicated; but such a daring and 
contemptuous disregard of opinion would 
have been highly dangerous to the Tory 
party, and would certainly have led to 
the introduction of a much more sweeping 
measure of reform, 

Sir Eobert Harry Inglis, who ejected Peel 
from the representation of Oxford, was 
the first speaker against the bill, llis 
high character and scholarship, and his 
position as the representative of a uni¬ 
versity, gave great weight to his opinion, 
and entitled him to speak in the name 
both of the country gentlemen and the 
clergy. He spent two hours in an elaborate 
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attempt to prove that at no period of 
English history could the House of Com¬ 
mons be said to have more completely 
represented the people than at that time, 
and that the constitution would he revo¬ 
lutionized, not reformed, by the hill. ‘I for 
one am quite sure/ he said, ‘ that if this 
measure be carried it will sweep the House 
of Lords clean in the course of ten years.’ 

The member for Oxford was the first to 
employ against the bill an argument on which 
the changes were afterwards constantly rung, 
and which undoubtedly had considerable 
weight. ‘The great benefit of the consti¬ 
tution of the House of Commons,’ he said, 
‘ as it now exists (though if the noble lord’s 
plan is adopted that benefit will cease), is 
that it represents all interests and admits 
all talents. If the proposed change takes 
place it will he almost entirely confined to 
one interest, and no talent will be admitted 
but the single one of mob oratory. Many 
of those who sat lor "close and rotten 
boroughs,” as they have been designated 
for the first time by a member of the 
Government, have constituted the chief 
ornaments of the House and the support 
of the country, but would, if this plan 
had been adopted in their days, never 
have been received into the House. I ask 
the noble lord by what means the great 
Lord Chatham came into Parliament ? By 
the bye, tire first borough for which that 
great mau sat was Old Sarum itself. Mr. 
Pitt sat for Appleby. Mr. Pox came iu for 
a close borough; and when rejected for a 
populous place, he again took refuge in a 
close borough. Mr. Burke first sat for 
Wendover; and when by that means he 
became known, he was transposed in his 
glory to Bristol, as Mr. Canning who also 
first sat for Wendover was transposed to 
Liverpool. When their talents became 
known they were the honoured represen¬ 
tatives of large towns; but would sucli 
places ever have thought of selecting Mr. 
Canning, Mr. Burke, or Lord Chatham, if 
they had not previously had an opportunity 
of showing their talents in the House ? It 
56 
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is only by this means that young men, who 
are unconnected by birth or residence with 
large towns, can ever hope to enter this 
House unless they are cursed—I will call 
it cursed—with that talent of mob oratory 
which is used for the purpose of influencing 
the lowest and most debasing passions of 
the people.’ Mr. Horace Twiss, who fol¬ 
lowed Sir Robert, declaimed vehemently 
against the principles embodied in the 
measure, and their ruinous consequences. 
A brief but weighty speech from Lord 
Althorp concluded the debate for that 
night, and the House adjourned before 
midnight. 

The debate on the motion for leave to 
introduce the bill lasted for seven nights, 
and all the leading members on both sides 
of the House took part in the discussion. 
The speeches of Mr. Macaulay and Sir 
Robert Peel were pronounced magnificent. 
One of the most felicitous parts of the 
speech of the former was his exposure of the 
fallacy that virtual representation rendered 
direct representation unnecessary. But these 
great cities, says my honourable friend the 
member for the university of Oxford, are 
virtually, though not directly, represented. 
Are not the wishes of Manchester, he asks, 
as much consulted as those of any town 
which sends members to Parliament ? Now, 
sir, I do not understand how a power which 
is salutary when exercised virtually, can be 
noxious when exercised directly. If the 
wishes of Manchester have as much weight 
with us as they would have under a system 
which should give representatives to Man¬ 
chester, how can there be any danger in 
giving representatives to Manchester? A 
virtual representative is, I presume, a man 
who acts as a direct representative would 
act; foT surely it would be absurd to say 
that a man virtually represents the people 
of Manchester who is in the habit of saying 
No, when a man directly representing the 
people of Manchester would say Aye. The 
utmost that can be expected from virtual 
representation is, that it may be as good as 
direct representation. If so, why not grant 


direct representai on to places which, as 
everybody allows, ought by some process 
or other to be represented ? ’ 

With respect to the oft-repeated asser¬ 
tion, that the system, notwithstanding its 
admitted anomalies, worked well, Mr. 
Macaulay said,' I deny it. I deny that a 
system works well which the people regard 
with aversion. We may say here that it is 
a good system and a perfect system, but if 
any man were to say so to any six hundred 
and fifty-eight respectable farmers or shop¬ 
keepers, chosen by lot in any part of Eng¬ 
land, he would be hooted down and laughed 
to scorn. Are these the feelings with 
which any part of the Government ought 
to be regarded ? Above all, are these the 
feelings with which the popular branch of 
the legislature ought to be regarded ? It is 
almost as essential to the utility of a House 
of Commons that it should possess the con¬ 
fidence of the people as that it should deserve 
that confidence. Unfortunately that which 
is in theory the popular part of our Govern¬ 
ment, is in practice the unpopular part. 
Who wishes to dethrone the king 1 Who 
wishes to turn the Lords out of their 
House ? Here and there a crazy Radical, 
whom the boys in the street point at as he 
walks along. Who wishes to alter the 
constitution of this House ? The whole 
people.’ 

‘ It is natural,’ he adds, 'that it should be 
so. The House of Commons is, in the 
language of Mr. Burke, a check not on the 
people, but for the people. While that 
check is efficient, there is no reason to fear 
that the king or nobles will oppress the 
people; but if that check requires checking, 
how is it to he checked ? If the salt shall 
lose its savour, wherewith shall we season 
it ? The distrust with which the nation 
regards the House may be unjust. But 
what then? Can you remove that distrust? 
That it exists, cannot be denied; that it is 
an evil cannot be denied; that it is an 
increasing evil cannot be denied. . . . 

You are at the end of your palliations. 
The evil remains. Tt is more formidable 
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than ever. What is to be done ? . . . 

Under such circumstances a great plan of 
reconciliation, prepared by the Ministers of 
the Crown, has been brought before us; it 
is founded on a great and sound principle. 
It takes away a vast power from a few; it 
distributes that power through the great 
mass of the middle order. Every man, 
therefore, who thinks as I think, is bound 
to stand firmly by the Ministers who are 
resolved to stand or fall with this measure.’ 

Referring to the assertion made by Sir 
Robert Inglis and others, that it is by 
means of close and rotten boroughs that 
the ablest men have been introduced into 
Parliament, Mr. Macaulay said, ' It is true 
that many distinguished persons have 
represented places of this description. But, 
sir, we must judge of a form of government 
by its general tendency, not by happy 
accidents. Every form of government has 
its happy accidents. Despotism has its 
happy accidents. Yet we are not disposed 
to abolish all constitutional checks to please 
an absolute master over us, and to take our 
chance whether he may be a Caligula or a 
Marcus Aurelius. In whatever way the 
House of Commons may be chosen, some 
able men will be chosen in that way who 
would not be chosen in any other way. If 
there were a law that the hundred tallest 
men in England should he members of 
Parliament, there would probably be some 
able men among those who would come 
into the House by virtue of this law. If 
the hundred persons whose names stand 
first in the alphabetical list of the "Court 
Guide ” were made members of Parliament, 
there would probably be able men among 
them. We read in ancient history that 
a very able king was elected by the neigh¬ 
ing of his horse; but we shall scarcely, I 
think, adopt this mode of election. In one 
of the most celebrated republics of antiquity, 
Athens, senators and magistrates were 
chosen by lot, and sometimes the lot fell 
fortunately. Once, for example, Socrates 
was in office. A cruel and unjust proposi¬ 
tion was made by a demagogue. Socrates 


resisted at the hazard of his own life. 
There is no event in Grecian history more 
interesting than that memorable resistance. 
Yet who would have officers appointed by 
lot because the accident of the lot may 
have given to a great and good man a 
power which he would never have attained 
in any other way, We must judge, as I 
said, by the general tendency of a system. 
No person can doubt that a House of Com¬ 
mons chosen freely by the middle classes 
will contain many very able men. I do 
not say that precisely the same able men 
who would find their way into the present 
House of Commons, will find their way 
into the reformed House; but that is not 
the question, No particular man is neces¬ 
sary to the State. We may depend on that 
if we provide the country with great men.’ 
The Speaker (Manners Sutton) said, that 
in all his prolonged experience, he had 
never seen the House in such a state 
of excitement as when Macaulay sat 
down. ‘ Portions of the speech,’ said 
Sir Robert Peel, ‘ were as beautiful as 
anything I ever read or heard.' 

Sir Robert's own speech was one of the 
most powerful delivered in the course of 
the debate. After replying to some charges 
which Lord Palmerston had brought against 
the late administration, and giving a sar¬ 
castic enumeration of the proceedings of the 
present Government, he employed against 
the bill an argument which would have 
come more appropriately from Orator Hunt 
than from the leader of the Tory party. 
The inevitable tendency of the bill, he 
said, was to sever any link of connection 
between the poorer classes and that class 
from which their representatives are usually 
chosen. It deprived the freemen of Coven¬ 
try and the pot-wallopers of Preston of 
their franchise, and thus affixed a political 
stigma on those not eligible to vote under 
the £10 qualification. Sir Robert was more 
successful in his reply to Mr. Macaulay’s 
argument respecting the mode in which 
young men of great ability, but not 
possessed of wealth or rank, should obtain 
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admission to Parliament. ‘It is usually 
and as it appears to me most convincingly 
argued that these boroughs are advantageous 
by affording the means of access to the 
House to men who have no claims beyond 
their ability. Two objections have in 
course of this debate been urged against 
that argument. The one, which I must 
say came with a very bad grace from the 
hon. member for Westminster (Mr. Hob- 
house), himself a man of great ability, was 
that it is by no means desirable that men 
of splendid talents should be members of 
this House, that in a reformed Parliament 
solid sense and integrity will be more 
highly valued. How, I on the other hand 
maintain that nothing tends more to foster 
the public respect for the House than its 
being the great arena of talent and eloquence, 
and that nothing would lower it more in 
public estimation than that it should be 
below the average ability of educated 
gentlemen. But, says the hon. member 
for Caine, “ Yes, let us have men of ability 
by all means, but let us select other means 
for their obtaining seats than close boroughs. 
Give us a purer and more extensive fran¬ 
chise, and they will get at least as much as 
they do at present. But what, said he, is 
your test of ability ? Take every hundred 
men you meet in the street, and one of 
them will be a man of ability. Take one 
hundred names in the Bed Book, and one 
may be a man of ability, and so of 
one hundred men of tawny complexion; 
but are these men to get in by the accident 
of close boroughs?” And then the hon. 
member asked, "Was it fair to judge by 
the accident instead of the general tendency 
of a system ? ” How, I am content to judge 
by the tendency, and not by the accident, 
of the close-borough system; and I 
maintain that that tendency is essentially 
favourable to the entrance of men of 
ability into this House. I have this 
morning turned over a list of from twenty 
to twenty-five of the most distinguished 
men that have graced this House for the 
last thirty or forty years, men. of whom it 
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might be said, in the glowing language of 
Lord Plunkett, that they were possessed 
of that buoyancy of genius which would 
float them down the stream of posterity; 
and I found that with three exceptions 
they were all returned for boroughs which 
the noble lord’s bill would wholly disfran¬ 
chise. There was Mr. Gunning, Lord 
Horth, Mr. Townshend, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Flood, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, 
the Marquis Wellesley, Mr. Perceval, Lord 
Plunkett, Mr. Canning, Mr. Wyndham, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Brougham, 
Sir S. Piomilly, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
Tierney, Sir W. Grant, Lord Grey, and 
the late Lord Liverpool, all first returned 
for close boroughs, and but three of them 
ever members for counties. Hot is this, 
the mere facility of admission, the only 
benefit. The introduction by affording 
them an opportunity, the essential con¬ 
dition of successful talent, for displaying 
their legislative ability on a larger scale, 
recommended them to more extended 
franchise at a more mature age; and 
again, when they by caprice, or want of 
money, or otherwise, were deprived of tlieir 
larger seats, those close boroughs which 
the noble lord’s hill would destroy alto¬ 
gether, received them and secured their 
invaluable labours to their country. Such 
was the case when Mr. Sheridan was 
defeated at Stafford. He found shelter at 
Ilchester. Mr. Wyndham, having failed 
at Horwich, took refuge at Higham Ferrars; 
and Lord Castlereagh, in like manner, 
having lost his election in the county of 
Down, was returned for Oxford. Mr. 
Tierney, also, when he lost Southwark, 
was returned for Knaresborough, and Lord 
Grey for Tavistock, when defeated in 
Horthumberland. All this proves that 
the tendency and not the mere accident 
of the close-borough system is to facilitate 
the entrance of men of ability, who other¬ 
wise could not obtain a seat in this House.' 

Mr. Stanley, the ‘ Rupert of Debate,’ re¬ 
plied to Sir Robert Peel, in a spirited speech 
which Sir James Mackintosh classed with 
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Macaulay’s, as ‘two of the finest speeches 
ever spoken in Parliament.’ One of his 
most telling hits was his reference to those 
statesmen who were now expressing their 
willingness to support a moderate measure 
of reform, while up to this time they had 
resisted all reform, and would not even 
permit the forfeited franchise of a corrupt 
borough like Grampound to be transferred 
to great towns like Manchester and Bir¬ 
mingham, ' I was in hopes,' he said, ‘ that 
a gradual reform would have been effected 
in Parliament by selecting, one after another, 
the most notorious cases of delinquency. 
If a determined desire to reform by degrees 
the abuses of the present system had been 
manifested, then the public would have 
been satisfied with a less sudden change 
than that which is now contemplated. But 
let the House look back for the last few 
years and mark the time, the money, and 
the talents which have been wasted in dis¬ 
cussing useless questionsrespectingboroughs 
charged with malpractices; inquiring, for 
instance, whether one voter received one 
guinea and another five, when it is as 
notorious as the sun at noonday that 
boroughs are commonly bought and sold 
in the market by the proprietors; and 
after all this labour, after all this investiga¬ 
tion, after all this minute inquiry, what has 
been gained for the cause of reform ? Not 
one great town, not one great district, has 
been added to those represented in this 
House. Not one corrupt borough has been 
deprived of the means of corruption. My 
honourable friend (Sir R. Peel) talked of 
the advantages to be derived from nomina¬ 
tion. He contended that it afforded an 
opportunity of admitting very clever men 
into the House who might not be able to 
find a seat in any other way. Whatever 
advantage might be derived from this mode 
of admission would be more than balanced 
by this disadvantage that the class of persons 
thus introduced would, whatever may be 
their talents and acquirements, not be looked 
upon by the people as representatives,’ 

The 'powerful talk’ of O’Connell, as it 


was termed by the Opposition, had a. great 
effect both on the House and the country. 
His reference to the practical working of 
the system which the anti-reformers had so 
highly eulogized was one of the most effec¬ 
tive parts of his speech. ‘ It is said that the 
system has worked well. I would ask you to 
inquire from your agricultural population 
whether such is the case—whether such a 
fact is reflected from the fires which lately 
blazed through the counties, and whether 
such would be the statement we should 
receive, if we inquired, from the unfortunate 
men who fill our gaols on account of the 
late disturbances in the country. Does 
the Wilful Trespass Act, which gives the 
magistrates such dominion over the poor, 
evidence the well-working of the system ? 
Are the game-laws a proof of such a fact ? 
Has the House listened to the complaints of 
the people ? I will give specimens to show 
how the boroughraongering representatives 
have voted upon questions of retrenchment 
as an exemplification of the working of the 
close-borough system. Prom returns which 
have been made with regard to divisions on 
questions of retrenchment in 1822, it ap¬ 
pears that of nineteen representatives for 
boroughs, with a population under five hun¬ 
dred, all voted against retrenchment—that of 
the representatives of boroughs,with a popu¬ 
lation above five hundred, and not exceeding 
one thousand, twelve voted for retrench¬ 
ment and thirty-three against it—that of 
the representatives of boroughs with four 
thousand inhabitants seventeen were for 
retrenchment and forty-four against it—• 
and that of the representatives of boroughs, 
with a population beyond five thousand, 
sixty-six voted for retrenchment and sixty- 
seven against it! It was the boroughmong- 
ering Parliament which saddled the country 
with a debt of £800,000,000 or £900,000,000.’ 

Mr. Baring Wall, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Baring, 
Mr. J. T. Hope, and Mr. Attwood, all men 
of weight, strongly denounced the principles 
on which the bill was based; while Sir 
Thomas Denman, the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Hobliouse, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Robert 
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Giant, Mr Hume, and Lord Ebrington 
vindicated them. Sir Charles Wetherell 
delivered an able, but rambling and vitu¬ 
perative speech against the Government 
scheme, which he co mpared to C olonel 
4 Pride's purge ! of the House of Commons 
in the time of Cromwell, and, to the great 
amusement of the House, he nicknamed 
the bill ‘ Russell's Purge of Parliament/* 
Francis Jeffrey, the Lord-Advocate for 
Scotland, delivered a speech which, though 
remarkable both for argument and elo¬ 
quence, and most convincing as regarded 
the principles and necessity of the measure 
on general grounds, was yet not * quite 
debating and parliamentary/ as Mackintosh 
remarked, and was alleged to be an article 
rather than a speech, Croker, the ex- 
Secretary of the Admiralty, who followed 
him, entered into a minute criticism ot the 
details of the bill, to which Sir James 
Graham replied. 

The general tenor of the arguments against 
the measure was the assertion that the exist¬ 
ing system worked well; that it had brought 
together a body of men eminently fitted 
for the government of the country ; that the 
close and nomination boroughs had afforded 
admission into the House of Commons of 
the most distinguished statesmen of both 
parties, including Fox, and Pitt, and Burke, 
Plunkett, Canning, Windham, Horner, Hus- 
kisson. Brougham, and Sir Samuel Romilly, 
who would not have been chosen by large 
constituencies; that the hill would have 
the effect of placing the whole power of 
the Government in the hands of the mob; 
would be destructive of the constitution; 
would be productive of violence, confusion, 
and misery, and fatal to the security both 
of person and property. 

The supporters of the bill, on the 
other hand, dwelt on the numerous ano¬ 
malies of the existing system of repre- 

* The famous caricaturist H. B., in allusion to this 
sOitbfiQUCt^ after the defeat of Lord John Bussell, Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr. Charles Grant in l&K designated 
one of his cleverest sketches * The Bussell Purge 
beginning to operate on three Secretaries in search of 
a close seat/ 


sentation—its injustice to the great body 
of the people, whom it excluded from 
all share in the choice of their representa¬ 
tives ; the corruption and bribery by which 
it was degraded. Its injurious influence 
on the public welfare; and in opposition to 
the gloomy prognostications of its opponents, 
they predicted that if the bill became law, 
the just desires of the people would be 
satisfied, the public peace preserved, and 
both property and person rendered secure 
from revolutionary violence. It is note¬ 
worthy that f Orator Hunt/ as the worthless 
demagogue who represented Preston was 
usually called, was at first a grumbling 
supporter, and became ultimately one of 
the most abusive opponents of the Reform 
Bill, and was in consequence * lauded to 
the 'skies by the whole Tory party, more 
especially by the country gentle men, to 
whom formerly he had been a terror and 
an abomination/ In the end leave was 
given, without a division, to bring in the bill, 
much to the dissatisfaction of the more 
extreme members of the Opposition, who 
were of opinion that it should have been 
resisted at the very first stage. The bill 
was ordered to be brought in on the 9th of 
March; and on the same evening leave was 
granted, after a short discussion on the 
motion of Lord John Bussell, to bring in 
bills to amend the representation of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland. 

The protracted debate which took place 
on the introduction of the Reform BUI 
afforded time to the people to become 
acquainted with its provisions and to recog¬ 
nize its merits. Resolutions in favour of 
the measure were passed in all the large 
towns, both at public meetings and by 
municipal bodies, and an immense number 
of petitions that the bill should pass were 
presented in the fortnight's interval between 
the first and second reading. The en¬ 
thusiasm displayed by all classes of people 
in support of the measure encouraged its 
friends and dispirited its opponents, and 
hopes were now entertained that the House 
of Commons, which at one time was con- 
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fidently expected to throw out the bill, 
would now, at least, take its provisions into 
consideration. 

The second reading of the English Re¬ 
form Bill was moved by Lord John Russell 
on the 21st of March, when Sir Richard 
Vyvyan, one of the members for Cornwall, 
moved as an amendment that it be read a 
second time that day six months. The 
debate lasted only two days. There were 
several new speakers, prominent among 
whom were Mr. Shell, Mr. Charles Grant, 
and Sir Edward Sugden, the eminent law¬ 
yer; hut there were no new arguments. 
The subject had indeed been already ex¬ 
hausted, not only by the protracted debates 
on the bill, but by the continued discussion 
of the whole question on the presentation 
every night of petitions for or against the 
measure. There was the greatest uncer¬ 
tainty respecting the result; hut when the 
division took place on the 22nd of March, 
the second reading was carried by a majority 
of one—the numbers being 302 for the 
motion, and 301 for the amendment. Mr. 
Calcraft, who had made a clever speech 
against the bill, had been prevailed to vote 
for it, and thus gave the ministers their 
majority,® 

Macaulay, who, it is admitted on all 
hands, made the best speech delivered on 
the occasion, gives in a letter to Mr. Ellis 
a vivid description of the prodigious excite¬ 
ment of the House at the close of the debate. 
‘ Such a scene,’ he says, ' as the division of 
last Tuesday I never saw, and never expect 
to see again. It was like seeing Caesar 
stabbed in the senate house, or seeing 
Oliver taking the mace from the table—a 
sight to be seen only once, and never to be 
forgotten. The crowd overflowed the House 
in every part. When the strangers were 
cleared out and the doors locked, we had 

* Sir Denis Ie Merchant states, however, on the 
authority of Lord Halifax, that Mr. Caleraft’s deter- 
mi n ation to vote for the bill was known some time 
before to Mr, Edward Ellice, Secretary to the Treasury* 
and that it was Sir Andrew Aguew who, contrary 
to the general expectation, at the last moment joined 
the Reformers and gave them the victory. 


608 members present—more by fifty-five 
than ever were in a division before. The 
ayes and noes were like two volleys of 
cannon from opposite sides of a field of 
battle. When the Opposition went out 
into the lobby, an operation which took up 
twenty minutes or more, we spread our¬ 
selves over the benches on both sides of 
the House; for there were many of us who 
had not been able to find a seat during the 
evening, When the doors were shut we 
began to speculate on our numbers—every¬ 
body was desponding. “We have lost it. 
We are only 280 at most. I do not think 
we are 250. They are 300. Alderman 
Thompson has counted them; he says they 
are 299.” This was the talk on our benches. 
As the tellers passed along the lowest row 
on the left hand side the interest was 
insupportable—291, 292, we were all stand¬ 
ing up and stretching forward, telling with 
the tellers. At 300 there was a short cry 
of joy, at 302 there was another—sup¬ 
pressed, however, in a moment; for we did 
not yet know what the hostile force might 
be; we knew, however, we could not be 
severely beaten. The doors were thrown 
open and in they came. Each of them as 
he entered brought some different report 
of their numbers. We were all breathless 
-with anxiety when Charles Wood, who 
stood near the door, jumped up on a bench 
and cried out, “ They are only 301.” We 
set up a shout that you might have heard 
to Charing Cross, waving our hats, stamp¬ 
ing against the floor, and clapping our 
hands. The tellers scarcely got through 
the crowd, for the House was thronged up 
to the table, and all the floor was fluctuat¬ 
ing with heads, like the pit of a theatre. 
But you might have heard a pin drop as 
Duncannon read the numbers. Then again 
the shouts broke out, and many of us shed 
tear's.’ 

This division, however, made it evident 
that the bill was in the hands of its enemies. 
The majority contained not a few members 
who, while they voted for the second reading, 
bad expressed their determination not to 
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support all the provisions of the bill, and a 
number of moderate reformers who, though 
favourable to the principle of the measure, 
were bent on modifying it greatly in com¬ 
mittee. Some of the Whigs expressed 
their readiness to make large concessions 
if the Tories would abstain from factious 
opposition, and allow the bill to pass; and 
a general impression prevailed that the king 
would not consent to dissolve a Parliament 
scarce six months old, and that consequently 
the Ministry would be compelled to resign. 
It was evident that the Government could 
not carry the hill with the present House 
of Commons, and the public clamoured for 
au immediate dissolution. All classes of 
Reformers united strenuously in support 
of the measure. Many were the petitions 
previously presented to Parliament for vote 
by ballot, triennial parliaments, and univer¬ 
sal suffrage; but the more extreme partisans 
of reform now laid aside their peculiar 
opinions and wishes, and took up the 
watchword which originated with Lord 
Brougham, ‘ The hill, the whole hill, and 
nothing hut the hill!’ The sentiments ex¬ 
pressed by the operatives of Glasgow may 
he taken as a fair specimen of the feelings 
and desires of the great body of the Refor¬ 
mers throughout the country. 

‘Your petitioners,’ they said, ‘hail with 
heartfelt satisfaction the plan of reform 
now brought forward by His Majesty’s 
ministers as an earnest of the sincerity 
and firm determination on the part of 
the legislature to meet the rising wishes of 
the country. Your petitioners, though not 
included in the present mode of elective 
franchise, and although they are conscious 
of their capability to exercise this indisput¬ 
able right, yet, taking into view the corrupt 
and distracted state of parties whose exclu¬ 
sive monopolies are about to be wrested 
from their grasp, the difficulties which 
Ministers have to encounter in meeting so 
many conflicting interests, and sacrificing 
their own prejudice and pride of rank on 
the altar of public opinion, your petitioners 
humbly conceive that the present measure 
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is best calculated to allay party turbulence, 
recall the country from the brink of inevit¬ 
able revolution, and place the representation 
on a principle which carries with it a pro¬ 
gressive improvement which must ultimately 
relieve the country from many grievous 
embarrassments, and secure to the labourer 
an ample and just share in the production 
of his own hands, and protect him in future 
from all vicious and galling restrictions. 

It would be a mistake, however, to sup¬ 
pose that, because the great body of the 
people were in favour of Reform, the 
anti-Reformers were either few in number 
or uninfluential. A decided majority of 
the wealthy and educated classes of the 
community were on their side. They had 
in their ranks the House of Lords, the 
clergy, the army, the navy, most of the 
landed proprietors, the universities, the law¬ 
yers, and the permanent officials in all the 
public departments botli in London and 
throughout the country. A fair and com¬ 
plete, though condensed statement of the 
views of this class, is given in a declaration 
which was issued at this stage, with the 
signatures of several hundreds of merchants, 
bankers, and influential citizens of London. 
They said, ‘ While we should have been far 
from opposing ourselves to the adoption 
of any proposition so recommended, of a 
temperate character, gradual in its opera¬ 
tion, consistent with justice and the ancient 
usages of this realm, and having for its 
object the correction of acknowledged 
abuses or any amelioration in the adminis¬ 
tration of public affairs which might seem 
to be called £ot by the changes or necessities 
of the times, we feel it impossible to 
regard in that light a measure which, by 
its unprecedented and unnecessary in¬ 
fringement on the rights and privileges oi 
large and wealthy bodies of people, would 
go far to shake the foundations of that 
constitution under 'which our sovereign 
holds his title to the throne, his nobles 
to their estates, and ourselves and the rest 
of our fellow-subjects to the various pos¬ 
sessions and immunities which we enjoy by 
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law; a measure which, while it professes to 
enlarge the representation of the kingdom 
on the broad basis of property, would in its 
practical operation have the effect of closing 
the principal avenues through which the 
moneyed, the funded, the commercial, the 
shipping, and the colonial interests, together 
with all their connected and independent 
interests throughout the country or dispersed 
throughout our vast empire abroad, have 
hitherto been represented in the legislature, 
and would thus in reality exclude the 
possessors of a very large proportion of the 
national wealth from all effectual voice and 
influence in the regulation of the national 
affairs. The silence which the opponents of 
this project have hitherto felt to be imposed 
on them by their respect for the authority 
from which it emanates, so long at least as 
it was not before them in a defined and 
tangible shape, having been misconstrued 
by the ill-informed into a universal acqui¬ 
escence in its principles and provisions, we 
deem it a duty which we owe to ourselves, 
to our country, and to posterity, at the 
earliest practical period after the printing 
of the bill, to protest against it by this 
public declaration, and to invite our fellow- 
citizens of all classes, participating in our 
sentiments, to unite with us in every prac¬ 
tical and lawful effort of temperate but 
determined resistance to the further pro¬ 
gress of a measure which in our consciences 
we believe to be rash and inexpedient in 
its origin, and tending to consequences 
equally pernicious and irretrievable, menac¬ 
ing to the peace of the country, fraught with 
alarm and peril to public and private credit, 
and calculated eventually to undermine and 
destroy all those venerable institutions and 
establishments under whose influence and 
protection England has hitherto enjoyed a 
prosperity and maintained a station unex¬ 
ampled among the nations of the world.’ 

Although the Ministers were quite well 
aware of the critical position in which they 
were placed, they proceeded with their 
measures as if they were resolved to con¬ 
tinue their efforts to pass the hill. They 
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brought forward and earned their Civil List, 
and their army and naval estimates. On 
the 24th of March, Mr. Stanley moved the 
first reading of the hill to amend the repre¬ 
sentation of Ireland. A long and violent 
debate ensued, not on the bill before the 
House, but on the whole question of Eeform. 
These tactics, however, were a mistake 
on the part of the Opposition, and only 
served to keep up and increase the public 
excitement. 

When the House reassembled on the 
12th of April, after the Easter vacation, 
the Government intimated their intention to 
make several alterations on their measure; 
and when the hill was brought into com¬ 
mittee, Lord John Eussell specified these 
modifications, which were neither few nor 
unimportant. Five boroughs, which it was 
proposed to disfranchise, were each to be 
allowed to return one member; eight, 
which were to be deprived of one member, 
were to retain both, as it was found that 
their population had increased so much 
since the census of 1821 as to take them 
out of the categories in which they had 
been respectively placed; an additional 
member was to be added to each of eight 
counties having a population of from 
100,000 to 150,000 inhabitants; and seven 
members to as many large towns not in¬ 
cluded in the original bill. The borough 
of Halifax was to be restricted to the town¬ 
ship, and to return only one member instead 
of two. It was also proposed to diminish 
the whole number of representatives by 
thirty-one only, instead of sixty-two It 
was provided in the bill that the rights of 
electors should be preserved in places which 
sent members to Parliament. The Ministers 
now announced that they were prepared to 
extend the same privilege to the sons of 
these electors, provided they were born be¬ 
fore the introduction of the bill; and appren¬ 
tices who bad entered into indentures before 
that time were to retain the franchise on 
taking out their freedom, provided they were 
resident and were registered under the pro¬ 
visions of the bill. 
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These modifications, however, had no 
effect in conciliating the Opposition; for as 
soon as they were announced General Gas¬ 
coigne, one of the members for Liverpool, 
moved that the following instruction should 
be given to the committee, * That it is the 
opinion of this House that the total number 
of knights, citizens, and burgesses returned 
to Parliament for that part of the United 
Kingdom called England and Wales, ought 
not to be diminished.’ 

The arguments employed in support of 
this motion referred not to the question 
whether the members of the existing House 
of Commons were too many or too few, hut 
to the alleged injustice and inexpediency 
of depriving England of any part of her 
representation in order to increase the 
number of members allotted to Ireland 
and Scotland; and similar arguments will 
probably be reproduced on every occasion 
when the re-adjustment of the representa¬ 
tion of the three kingdoms comes before 
Parliament. 

‘ My motion,’ .said General Gascoigne, f is 
directed against the proposed reduction of 
the numbers of this House, and is not 
founded on any superstitious attachment 
to a particular number, but on an anxiety 
to prevent the aggrandisement of the Irish 
and Scotch at the expense of the English 
representation. The proposed spoliation of 
the English representation is indefensible 
on any ground of justice or expediency. 
It cannot be defended on the ground of 
the population of Ireland having increased 
so much as to warrant an increase in the 
relative number of its representatives in 
this House. At the time of the legislative 
union the population of Ireland amounted 
to 4,200,000 persons, and the taxation to 
£4,600,000; while the population of Eng¬ 
land was 10,700,000, and the taxation 
£27,700,000. At present Ireland does not 
contribute more than one-tenth of the taxes 
in proportion to its population as compared 
with this country, so that if the population 
is to be taken as the ground for adding to 
the representatives of the country, it ought 


also to be made the basis of a more equal 
taxation. Ireland may obtain her five 
additional members, and Scotland hers; 
but let it not be at the expense of the 
people of England.’ 

General Gascoigne proceeded to enforce 
his motion by asserting that England was 
much more heavily taxed than Ireland and 
Scotland—a statement which, as far as 
Scotland is concerned, is precisely the 
reverse of the truth. He called on the 
House to consider the dangerous influence 
which the Irish representation would place 
in the bands of any minister who chose 
to court it at the expense of this country. 
By conciliating it he might carry any 
measure he pleased, no matter how much 
it might affect the interests of the people 
of England. Lord Stormont enlarged on 
this injudicious, and indeed dangerous 
argument, and insisted that the bill in its 
present shape would give too great a pre¬ 
ponderance to the Irish Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Stanley repelled these assertions in 
a spirited and indignant manner, warning 
the Opposition to consider well the argu¬ 
ments which they were thus putting into 
the hands of those who were clamouring 
for the repeal of the Union. 

‘For my part,’ he said, ‘I am not inclined 
to attach any great importance to the strict 
maintenance of the present relative propor¬ 
tion between the three countries; and as 
long as I find large, wealthy, and populous 
places unrepresented in any of those three 
countries, I care little whether those places 
are to be found in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland. I thank God that this is now a 
united empire, and I am for meting out the 
same measure with strict impartiality to all. 
I caution honourable members who strive 
so pertinaciously for the maintenance of 
the proportion of members between the 
three countries, and who grudge to Irelaud 
any increase of representatives beyond the 
number given to her at the period of the 
Union, to consider well the arguments which 
they are thus putting into the hands of those 
who are contending for a measure wliich, I 
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conceive, would be most mischievous, both 
to England and Ireland—I mean the repeal 
of the Union—and who put forward the 
doctrine that Ireland is not adequately 
represented in this House, and is therefore 
entitled to have a domestic legislature of 
her own. Where, I would ask, is the danger 
of giving the proposed additional members 
to Ireland ? Surely they are not afraid that 
the half-stifled ashes of religious dissension 
will break forth again ? Surely they are 
not afraid that religious feelings and reli¬ 
gious prejudices will be brought into play ? 
Or, if they do entertain such unfounded 
apprehensions—if they do fear to give any 
more members to “ Catholic Ireland,” as it 
is called—why did they pass the relief 
hill? Why did they grant the Catholic 
Emancipation ? 

1 It is said that we propose to diminish far 
too much the proportion as it already exists 
in favour of England. How, the boroughs 
which it is proposed to disfranchise do not, 
in fact, form a portion of the real represen¬ 
tation of England; they are the property of 
the first man who chooses to buy them; 
and the members who are sent to this 
House from them are subject either to 
the man who has bought the borough, or 
the patron of the borough. It is expected 
that the disfranchisement of such boroughs 
will take from England its first proportion 
of representatives. But what is the fact ? 
That, in many instances, the boroughs are 
represented by Scotchmen and Irishmen, 
The boroughs, therefore, at present, can be 
employed to incline the balance in favour 
of Scotland and Ireland; and if we 
are to have a united Parliament, we ought 
not to adhere too strictly to the existing 
scale of proportion between the repre¬ 
sentatives of the three kingdoms.’ 

The tenor of the arguments put forth 
by General Gascoigne and his supporters 
respecting Ireland naturally roused the 
indignation of O’Connell, whose opinions 
on the question before the House were 
looked for with no ordinary expectation. 
As might have been expected, he turned it 


to show that Ireland had been most unjustly 
treated by the British legislature. ‘One 
great objection to the union,’ he said, ‘is 
the gross partiality of the arrangement by 
which Ireland has only 100 members to 
watch over her interests, whilst England, 
with only twice its population, has five 
times the number of representatives. Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Wales are combined 
in an attempt to prevent an addition of 
members in Ireland. The honourable 
member for Liverpool, in calling on the 
House to retain all the English members 
in the House, told them that Irishmen 
could get seats for places in England and 
Scotland. Do those who say this believe 
it themselves ? There is not an individual 
in Ireland who will believe it. I will 
remind the House of another thing. Ho 
person has pointed out a place in England 
fit to have representatives which is not 
found on the Ministerial list; hut has 
any one place in Ireland been so treated? 
In Ireland there are thirty-two counties, 
and if there was a real union between 
England and Ireland there would be an 
increase of thirty-two members for Ireland 
Only two of the counties have less than 
100,000 inhabitants; twenty counties have 
above 150,000; twelve have above 200,000; 
four above 300,000; and one about 600,000. 
Why should not Tyrone, with 200,000 
inhabitants, be equally represented with 
Glamorgan ? and Down, with 313,000, 
with Oxford only 100,000? . . . I have 

not stated half the case of Ireland. I 
have not referred to the towns; there are 
fourteen towns in Ireland which, if they 
had been in England, would have bad 
representatives. I believe, however, that 
the bill is for the benefit of England, and 
no mean rivalry shall prevent me from 
supporting it.’ 

The ostensible object of General Gas¬ 
coigne’s motion was to prevent ‘the aggran¬ 
disement of the Irish and the Scottish at 
the expense of the English representation; ’ 
but its real intention was to defeat the 
bill. It was confidently expected that, 
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if it were carried, the king would have a 
plausible reason for refusing to dissolve the 
Parliament, the Ministry "would be com¬ 
pelled to resign, and the bill w r ould be lost. 
The tactics of the Opposition were easily 
seen through. ' I know/ said Lord John 
Bussell,' that this motion is only the first 
of a series which it is intended to bring 
forward, with a view to defeat the bill.’ 
Lord Althorp made a similar declaration, 
almost in the same words, and warned mem¬ 
bers ‘ not to be deceived as to the conse¬ 
quences of the motion now submitted to the 
House. If it is carried it will so damage 
the bill that it must be fatal to its success.’ 
The House divided about four o’clock in the 
morning, and General Gascoigne’s motion 
was carried by a majority of eight—299 
having voted for it, against 291 who sup¬ 
ported the Government. Lord - Advocate 
Jeffrey expressed' deep indignation at the 
conduct of the Scottish Tory members, who 
were warned emphatically that, by sim¬ 
porting General Gascoigne's motion, they 
extinguished all hope of obtaining addi¬ 
tional members for Scotland. 'Ireland was 
far more true to duty,’ he said; * but the 
Opposition Scottish members all voted for 
the motion, and, in fact, decided the question.’ 

The defeat of the Ministry made it neces¬ 
sary that some decision should be come to 
respecting the dissolution, for it was now 
evident that the present House of Commons 
and the Government could no longer go 
on togethei. Humours immediately arose 
that a dissolution was at hand, and would 
take place as soon as the ordnance estimates 
should be finally passed; and Lord Althorp 
in the Commons and Earl Grey in the 
Lords refused to answer any question on 
the subject. It was determined, therefore, by 
the Opposition, on the 21st of April, that they 
would prevent the House from taking into 
consideration the question of supply. They 
wasted the evening by raising a long and 
violent discussion, nominally on the report 
of the Committee on the Liverpool elec¬ 
tion, but diverging into a confused and 
desultory debate on Beform, and on the 


propriety of a dissolution. A good deal of 
recrimination took place. At length the 
adjournment of the House was moved by 
Mr. William Bankes, a keen Tory; and 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
strenuously resisted the motion, and gave 
significant warnings of the consequence if 
it should be carried on a division, the Min¬ 
istry were left in a minority of twenty-two, 
the votes being 164 to 142. 

This vote was regarded as an undeniable 
proof of the determination of the Tories 
to stop the bill at all hazards; and 
of their confident belief that the king 
would not consent to a dissolution. If 
it did not cause the vote, it certainly 
hastened and justified that step. On the 
21st the Premier, in answer to Lord 
Wharncliffe’s inquiry whether Ministers 
had advised a dissolution, and whether 
such a course had been resolved on, de¬ 
clared that the question was one of a 
very unusual nature, and that his lordship 
could not have expected an answer. Lord 
Wharncliffe on this gave notice that he 
would next day move an humble address 
to the king, praying that His Majesty 
would be graciously pleased uot to exercise 
his undoubted prerogative of dissolving 
Parliament. The Opposition peers were 
anxious to carry this address, with the 
hope that it might induce the king to refuse 
his assent to the threatened dissolution. 
The Ministry were equally bent on prevent¬ 
ing its adoption ; but they were aware that 
if Parliament were prorogued by commission 
it would be impossible to prevent the Peers 
from discussing and adopting Lord Wharn¬ 
cliffe’s motion. It was, therefore, most im¬ 
portant that Parliament should be prorogued 
at once by the king in person. His Majesty, 
though originally averse to so decided a 
measure, had already, after some corres¬ 
pondence with Earl Grey, given his cousent, 
though the Opposition were not aware of 
the fact; and provoked at the attempt about 
to be made to interfere with liis prerogative 
to dissolve, he expressed his readiness to 
do so at once. It was reported that he 
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declared he would go in a hackney coach 
if his carriages were not ready. The royal 
carriages, however, through the energetic 
exertions of Lord Durham, were speedily 
got ready, and His Majesty drove at an 
unusually rapid pace to the House of Lords. 

The two Houses had meanwhile as¬ 
sembled—the Peers at two, the Commons 
half ail hour later. The Lower House was 
crowded with members eager and excited, 
and even the Speaker was in a state of 
agitation and anxiety. Sir Richard Vyvyan 
took occasion, in professing to speak on a 
Reform petition, to inveigh with extraordi¬ 
nary vehemence against the Government 
and the threatened dissolution. He was 
repeatedly called to order, but persisted 
in his speech amidst great confusion and 
clamour. Sir Robert Peel and Sir Francis 
Burdett rose together; and as neither 
would give way, Lord Althorp moved that 
Burdett should be heard. Sir Robert Peel 
said he would speak to that motion, or 
according to another account he was called 
upon by the Speaker to do so, unfairly, as 
the other side alleged, and proceeded, quite 
irregularly and amidst great uproar, to 
make a general speech against the Govern¬ 
ment. In a most violent passion, which 
presented a marked contrast to Peel’s usual 
calm aud self-possessed manner, he com¬ 
plained of the interruption to which he 
had been subjected, and exclaimed, ' If 
that is the way in which we are to proceed 
for the future, let the people of England 
beware of the consequences. If your re¬ 
formed Parliament is to be elected, if the 
bill aud the whole bill is to be passed, it 
does appear to me that there will be 
established one of the worst despotisms 
that ever existed. We shall have a 
Parliament of mob demagogues, not a 
Parliament of wise and prudent men. 

. , . Ministers have come down here, 

and have called on the sovereign to dissolve 
Parliament in ordeT to protect themselves. 
But they have first established the character 
of having shown during their short reign of 
power more incapacity, more unfitness for 


power, more ignorance of their duties, tiiau 
ever was exhibited by any set of men who 
have at any time been called on to rule the 
proud destinies of this country,' While 
Sir Robert was proceeding in this strain, 
the noise of the guns announcing the 
approach of the king was distinctly heard 
in the House, the Ministerial members 
greeting each discharge with triumphant 
shouts. Sir Henry Hardinge crossed the 
floor, and said to Hobhouse, ‘The next 
time you hear these guns they will be 
shotted, and will take off some of your 
heads.' The excitement and the noise 
continued to increase until the Usher of 
the Black Rod knocked at the door of the 
House, aud the Sergeant-at-Arms sum¬ 
moned the Commons to attend His Majesty 
in the House of Peers. Sir Robert, still 
continuiug to speak in the same excited 
tone, was compelled by main force, exerted 
by his friends, to resume his seat. 

While this scene was taking place in 
the Commons, the excitement in the Upper 
House was, if possible, still greater, and 
indeed baffles all description. The Opposi¬ 
tion Lords had mustered in great force, and 
the House was full in every part. A large 
number of peeresses and members of the 
House of Commons crowded the gallery. 
The Chancellor, who had been hearing 
appeals all morning, on coming to the end 
of his list of causes retired for the purpose 
of preventing Lord Wharncliffe from bring¬ 
ing forward his motion. But the Opposition 
were not to be baulked by this transparent 
manoeuvre. On the motion of Lord Mans¬ 
field the Earl of Shaftesbury was appointed 
to preside in the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord. Wharncliffe rose to 
propose his motion for an address to His 
Majesty against the dissolution. He had 
uttered only a few words, when the Duke 
of Richmond—a member of the Govern¬ 
ment—moved that the standing order which 
required the peers to be seated in their 
proper places should be enforced. ‘I rise 
to suggest this/ he said, 'because I see a 
noble earl sitting next to one of the junior 
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barons of the House.’ The evident object 
of this interruption was to prevent Lord 
Wharueliffe’s motion from coming on, and 
a number of the Opposition peers rose 
together in great anger. Lord Londonderry 
started up in a violent rage, shook his fist 
at the Duke of Richmond, and cried ont, 
‘I rise to order;’ while Lord Wharnclifie 
appealed to the House to be allowed to 
proceed with his motion. Lord Lyudhurst 
attacked the Duke of Richmond, declaring 
the course he had taken to be most uncalled 
for. Another peer was heard to say that 
the Ministers were taking the crown off the 
king’s head. The Duke on this said he 
would move another standing order,' that 
against the use of abusive language.’ Lord 
Londonderry exclaimed, with angry gesticu¬ 
lation, f I challenge the noble lord oppo¬ 
site (meaning the Duke of Richmond) to 
point out any offensive language used by 
the noble baron (Lord Lyndhurst).’ Lord 
Clanricarde then complained that the 
Marquis of Londonderry was himself out 
of order, and thus the noise and altercation 
continued, until the spectators were appre¬ 
hensive that their lordships would come to 
blows. Something like order was at length 
restored, and Lord Whamcliffe began to 
address the House' on his motion, hut was 
interrupted by the Chancellor, who at this 
stage suddenly resumed the woolsack and 
remarked with strong emphasis, ‘I never 
until now have heard that the sovereign 
has not a right to dissolve the Parliament 
when he sees fit to do so, more particularly 
when the House of Commons have con¬ 
sidered it proper to take the extreme and 
unprecedented step of refusing the supplies ’ 


—a statement which, though widely re¬ 
ported and believed at the time, was cer¬ 
tainly not correct. Hearing the shouts 
which intimated the approach of the king, 
the Chancellor again quitted the woolsack 
and rushed out of the House to receive His 
Majesty. Lord Shaftesbury having been a 
second time appointed to preside, Lord 
Mansfield commenced an angry speech, 
denouncing the Ministry, the Reform Bill, 
and the dissolution as pregnant with danger 
to the country, the House, and the Crown ; 
but his harangue was cut short by the 
entrance of the king, and he was with 
difficulty induced to be silent and resume 
his seat. The members of the House of 
Commons having been summoned to the 
bar, His Majesty in a loud and firm voice 
commenced his speech, which began with 
the words— 

‘ My Lords and Geutlemen, I have come 
to meet you for the purpose of proroguing 
this Parliament, with a view to its immediate 
dissolution. 

‘ I have been induced to resort to this 
measure for the purpose of ascertaining the 
sense of my people in the way in which it 
can be most constitutionally and authen¬ 
tically expressed on the expediency of 
making such changes in the representation 
as circumstances may appear to require, 
and which, founded on the acknowledged 
principles of the constitution, may tend at 
once to uphold the just rights and preroga¬ 
tives of the Crown, and to give security to 
the liberties of the people,’ 

Parliament was dissolved by proclamation 
on the following day, and the new writs 
were made returnable on the 14th of June. 
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The dissolution of Parliament was welcomed 
with the utmost enthusiasm throughout the 
country, London was illuminated on the 
27th of April, and the other large towns 
followed the example* As usual on such 
occasions, the windows of prominent Anti¬ 
reformers, who naturally refused to profess 
their satisfaction with a step of which they 
strongly disapproved, were broken by the 
mob* It is matter for great regret that 
the eminent services and reputation of the 
Duke of Wellington did not protect his 
house from injury, But a London mob 
has very seldom any respect of persons* 
The new elections took place in the midst 
of unparalleled excitement, and the popular 
feeling everywhere ran strong in favour of 
'the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill/ Popular violence and intimidation 
were freely employed in its support; and 
in various places, especially in the northern 
counties of England and in Scotland, the 
Anti-reform candidates and their supporters 
were very roughly handled by the populace 
and exposed to considerable danger. Bribery, 
intimidation, and other sinister influences 
were resorted to on both sides. The improper 
use made of the king's name by the minis¬ 
terial candidates was not less deserving of 
condemnation. A number of the nomina¬ 
tion boroughs were purchased with money 
subscribed by the leading Whigs, and the 
whole country was in a state of perilous 
commotion* 

The great majority of the contested 
elections, both in the boroughs and in 
the counties, terminated in favour of the 


supporters of the Government and of the 
Reform Bill* Printed lists of the majority 
and minority on General Gascoigne's 
motion were circulated throughout the 
country, and every candidate who had 
voted in its favour was denounced as an 
enemy of reform* Gascoigne himself, who 
had represented Liverpool for thirty years, 
was defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
Sir Robert Wilson, though a tried and 
staunch Reformer, was rejected by South¬ 
wark on account of his support of Gascoigne's 
motion against the reduction of the number 
of members of tbe House of Commons. 
Sir Ed ward KnatchbuH retired from Kent 
without venturing to risk a contest* Mr* 
Ward was compelled to withdraw from 
London, which returned four Reformers. 
Sir William Heathcote and Mr* Fleming 
were defeated in Hampshire. Mr. Bankes, 
the Nestor of his party, met with a similar 
fate in Dorsetshire, Mr* Duncombe retired 
from the great county of York, for which 
four Reformers were returned without a 
contest* The great wealth and influence 
of Lord Lonsdale failed to carry his nominees 
in Cumberland and Carlisle, and he suc¬ 
ceeded in returning only one member even 
for Westmoreland. The Dube of New¬ 
castle's candidates were defeated at Newark, 
at Bassetlaw, and in Nottinghamshire; and 
the Dukes of Buckingham and Rutland 
were not more fortunate in Buckingham¬ 
shire and Gloucestershire, or the Earl of 
Egremont in Sussex, Sir Thomas A eland, 
though a Reformer, refused to pledge him¬ 
self to vote for the whole hill, and was in 
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consequence forced to retire from Devon¬ 
shire, which sent up Lord John Russell and 
Lord Ebrington. Mr. Pendarves and Mr. 
Charles Lemon easily carried Cornwall, 
and Sir Richard Vyvyan was compelled 
to take refuge in the small borough of 
OaklianiptoTL Cumberland returned Sir 
James Graham, Middlesex George Ryng 
and Joseph Hume, Lancashire Mr. Stanley. 
Sir Edward Sugden was defeated at Wey¬ 
mouth; Mr. Twiss at Newport; Sir James 
Scarlett at Malton; Mr. Sturgess Bourne 
at Milboume Port; and Sir J. R. Reid at 
Dover, which used to be regarded as the 
nomination borough of the Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports—-an office at this time 
held by the Duke of Wellington. Even 
some of the small boroughs winch had been 
hitherto regarded as the strongholds of 
Toryism, made a successful effort to throw 
off the yoke of their patrons. Somewhat 
unexpectedly Messrs. Hemes and Dawson, 
the Tory representatives of the ministerial 
borough of Harwich, retained their seats 
in spite of the influence of the Govern¬ 
ment; and the University of Cambridge, 
mainly through the exertions of the rural 
clergy, ejected Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Cavendish, and replaced them by Messrs, 
Goulbourn and William Peel. In North¬ 
amptonshire, after a severe contest—the 
poll being kept open for fourteen days 
—Lord Althorp obtained Lord Milton for 
his colleague instead of the veteran Tory, 
Mr, Cartwright. Out of eighty-two English 
county members, seventy-six were pledged 
to support the bill; and the half dozen 
Anti-reformers were returned by the com¬ 
paratively small counties of Westmoreland, 
Huntingdon, Bucks, Shropshire, and Mon¬ 
mouth. Public opinion in short, like an 
irresistible torrent, swept away all opposing 
obstacles, and left the field open to the 
ministerial and popular forces to carry 
their scheme into effect. 

The new Parliament nxet on the 14th of 
June, and its first act was to re-elect Mr. 
Manners Sutton as Speaker; for though he 
was known to entertain opinions hostile to 


those of the great majority of the members 
respecting the question of reform, it was 
thought desirable that an experienced 
official should occupy the chair of the 
House in a new Parliament largely com¬ 
posed of inexperienced members. Several 
days were spent in the usual preliminary 
ceremonies, and on the 21st the Parliament 
was formally opened by the king in person. 
His Majesty was received with unparalleled 
enthusiasm by a greater crowd, it was 
believed, than was ever assembled before 
on such an occasion. £ The speech/ Creville 
said, * was long, but good/ With reference 
to the great question which was to absorb 
the attention of the House the king said, 
'My Lords and Gentlemen, I have availed 
myself of the earliest opportunity of resort¬ 
ing to your advice and assistance after the 
dissolution of Parliament. Having had 
recourse to that measure for the purpose 
of ascertaining the sense of my people on 
the expediency of a reform in the repre¬ 
sentation, I have now to recommend that 
question to your earliest and most attentive 
consideration, confident that in any measure 
which yon may propose for its adjustment 
you will carefully adhere to the acknow¬ 
ledged principles of the constitution by 
which the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
authority of both Houses of Parliament, 
and the rights and liberties of the subject 
are equally secured/ 

'The Marquis of Lansdowne/ Ureville 
wrote, c said to the king, “ I am afraid, sir, 
you wont be able to see the Commons.” 
** Never mind/ 5 was the reply; ** they shall 
hear me, I promise you; >? and accordingly 
he thundered forth the speech, so that not 
a word was lost. 3 

On the 21st of June the second Reform 
Bill was introduced by Lord John Russell, 
who had meanwhile been promoted, along 
with Mr. Stanley, to the Cabinet. It 
was noticed by more than one of the spec¬ 
tators that there was a marked contrast 
between Lord John’s manner and bearing 
on this occasion, and his anxious look and 
diffident, deprecating tone on introducing 
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his first bill. He now confidently felt that, 
supported by the great body of the people, 
he could venture to defy the opposition of the 
territorial magnates and boroughmongers, 
who had hitherto been supremein bothHouses 
of Parliament. Referring to the shouts of 
laughter and derision with which the origi¬ 
nal measure had been received, he said,' I 
trust now, gentlemen, you will favour me 
so far as not to repeat those gestures and 
their convulsions, and that demeanour from 
which it would seem they thought the 
measure was not to be seriously entertained 
for a moment, but that it was to he scouted 
out of the House by jeers, aud taunts, and 
ridicule. Whatever may be the reception 
of the measure, honourable gentlemen may 
be assured that Government will not yield 
one iota in consequence of the opposition 
that has been raised against them. Neither 
the taunts nor the jeers which marked 
the first reception of the measure, nor 
the misrepresentations and the libels by 
which it had been sought to disfigure it, 
nor the firm, and able, and manly oppo¬ 
sition which men of talent and honour 
had thought it their duty to give it, nor 
those more dangerous weapons — those 
unwarrantable and slanderous imputations, 
that the sovereign had an opinion on it 
different from his constitutional advisers— 
none of these obstacles have prevented the 
sovereign, the ministers, and the people 
from steadily pursuing an object which 
they considered ought to be dear at once 
to all those who loved the ancient ways of 
the constitution, and to all those who are 
sincerely attached to the liberties of the 
people.’ 

After this manly introduction, which 
made a very favourable impression on the 
House, Lord John proceeded to obviate 
some objections which had been brought 
against the bill, and to explain some modi¬ 
fications which the Ministry proposed to 
make in its details, the most important of 
which was the addition of the boroughs of 
Downton and St. Germains to the list 
of those that were to be disfranchised. 

VOL. i. 


But they had resolved, lie said, to make no 
concessions except in compliance with the 
demand of the country; and they had de¬ 
cided that the bill should be re-introduced 
without any material alteration. 

The second reading was fixed for the 4tli 
of July. The debate upon the motion was 
continued for three nights, and was to a 
great extent a repetition of the same opin¬ 
ions, arguments, and prognostications which 
had been stated at wearisome length when 
the first bill was brought before Parliament. 
Lord-Advocate Jeffrey says ‘tlie debate 
consisted of a curious scries of prepared 
speeches by men who do not speak regu¬ 
larly, and far better expressed than nine- 
tenths of the good speeches; but languid 
and insufficient from the air of preparation, 
and the w T ant of nature and authority with 
which they were spoken. There was but 
one exception, and it was a brilliant one. 
I mean Macaulay, who surpassed his former 
appearance in closeness, fire, and vigour, 
and very much improved the effect of it 
by a more steady and graceful delivery. It 
was prodigiously cheered, as it deserved, 
and puts him already at the head of the 
great speakers, if not the debaters of 
the House.’ Lord Althorp pronounced it 
the best speech he had ever heard, and 
Lord John Russell, Graham, and Stanley, 
expressed a similar opinion of its extra¬ 
ordinary merits. 

On a division the second reading was 
carried, on the morning of the 8th of July, 
by a majority of 136, the numbers being 
3G7 against 231; and the committee was 
fixed for the 12th. 

The minority, however, were by no 
means inclined to relinquish the struggle 
or to allow a measure to pass unaltered, 
which they believed to be destructive of 
the constitution, and fraught with the 
most disastrous consequences to the best 
interests of the country. They therefore 
avowed their determination to avail them¬ 
selves of all the forms of the House to 
delay the progress of the bill, in the 
hope that the excitement in its favour 
5S 
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would coo], and a reaction take place in 
the public feeling. Accordingly, when 
Lord John Russell moved that the House 
should go into committee on the hill, Lord 
Maitland, one of the members for Appleby, 
moved that counsel should be heard against 
the disfrancloisement of that borough, on 
the ground that there was a mistake in the 
return of its population. The real object 
of the motion was, of course, delay; and if 
it had succeeded, each of the boroughs in 
the two schedules would have claimed the 
same privilege, and years might have been 
consumed by the proceedings. Lord Althorp 
urged that the evidence furnished by the 
population returns was more trustworthy 
than any that could be given by witnesses 
at the bar of the House; and the motion 
was negatived by a majority of ninety- 
seven—the ayes being 187, the noes 284 
It was now hoped that the House would 
at once go into committee; but the minority 
were irritated by their defeat, and though 
it was hardly eleven o’clock they insisted 
on an adjournment. Lord Althorp, who 
felt that on his firmness in resisting this 
unreasonable proposal the future progress 
of tlie bill would largely depend, refused 
to yield. Sir Robert Peel, who had agreed 
to raise no further opposition, left the 
House; but a small and dwindling body 
of old Tories, headed by Sir Charles 
Wetherell, continued the contest for up¬ 
wards of eight hours by repeated alternate 
motions for the adjournment of the House 
or of the debate, on each of which a 
discussion followed and a division took 
place. It was not until half-past seven in 
the morning that the band of obstructives, 
now diminished to twenty-four, relinquished 
the struggle; the Ministerial forces still 
numbering 1ST. It was believed that what 
caused them at last to give way was the 
knowledge that the Ministerial whips were 
about to seud out for a fresh relay of 
Liberal members, who had had the advan¬ 
tage of a night’s rest. ‘Towards eight in 
the morning,’ says Macaulay, ‘the Speaker 
was almost fainting. The Ministerial 


members, however, were true as steel. 
“If the noble lord yields,” said one of 
our men, “ all is lost.” Old Sir Thomas 
Raring sent for his razor, and Benett, the 
member for Wiltshire, for his nightcap; 
aud they were both resolved to spend the 
whole day in the House rather than give 
way. If the Opposition had not yielded, 
in two hours London would have been in 
Old Palace Yard.’ 

The next day the respectable members 
of the Opposition felt humiliated at the 
conduct of the small knot who, under 
WetherelTs headstrong and injudicious 
guidance, had behaved in such a dis¬ 
creditable manner. Lord Althorp said of 
their conduct, ‘The enemy have injured 
themselves very much; they will certainly 
quarrel one with another, for Peel acted 
very shabbily by them. He cannot lead 
an Opposition, partly because he has not 
decision enough, and now he has lost all 
hold on them. The consequence will be 
that their opposition will be vexatious, but 
unskilful and inefficient. There never was 
such a blunder as their fighting last night’s 
battle. They had no case for it; and the 
proceeding itself, however good the case 
may be, is always unpopular.’ 

When the House at length went into 
committee, every clause, almost every letter 
of the bill, was ‘strenuously cavilled at, 
criticised, and abused.’ Every borough, 
included either in Schedule A or Schedule 
B, was warmly defended and eulogized both 
on general and special grounds, evidently 
for the purpose of protracting the discus¬ 
sions on the measure with the hope that 
‘something might turn up’ to bring about 
its defeat. Mr. 0. W. Wynn proposed, on 
the 13th of July, that the disfranchising 
clauses should be delayed until the House 
should decide what places hitherto unre¬ 
presented should obtain members. The 
amendment was supported by Sir Edward 
Sugden, Mr. Croker, and Sir Robert Peel; 
but after a long debate it was negatived 
by a majority of 118. A similar result 
attended an amendment of Sir Robert Peel 
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on July 14, aimed at Schedule A, for the 
purpose of testing the question whether 
all boroughs containing fewer than 2000 
inhabitants should be disfranchised; but 
again a whole evening was spent in dis¬ 
cussing it. On the 15th Sir Andrew 
Agnew, in order to save the boroughs 
marked for disfranchisement, proposed 
in effect that several of them should be 
united, as in Scotland, in the election of 
a representative. But this amendment 
also, after a long debate, was rejected 
by a majority of 111. Then on the 
19 th, Mr. Mackiimon, member for Lymiug- 
ton, renewed a discussion on the prin¬ 
ciples of the bill, -by proposing that 
disfranchisement should be based, not on 
the population as given in the census of 
1821, but on the eonsus of 1831, which 
could not he ready for some time. This 
proposition was negatived by a majority of 
■only seventy-five, and it was subsequently 
adopted by Ministers in the preparation of 
the third Reform Bill. In this way, step 
by step, the Ministers fought their measure 
through the Committee with an amount of 
firmness, patience, and perseverance worthy 
of the highest commendation. It was 
calculated at the time, that between the 
12th and the 27th of July, when Schedule 
A was imder consideration, six leading 
members of the Opposition, Sugdeu, Peel, 
Praed, Pelham, Croker, and Wetherell, had 
delivered among them no less than 231 
speeches, for the most part a mere repetition 
of the same statements and arguments. 
Lord Althorp might well say, ‘ the progress 
of the Committee is truly slow, and the 
people, I hear, are becoming very impatient. 
Their fury will be directed against the 
Opposition; but they are also beginning 
to blame me for not doing that which is 
impossible—for it is absolutely impossible 
to expedite the bill.’ 

On the 27th of July the Committee 
entered upon the consideration of Schedule 
B, which comprised the boroughs that 
should in future return only one member 
each, because their population did not 


exceed 4000. Sir Robert Peel proposed 
that the word two should be substituted 
for the word one, and supported his motion 
in a remarkably able and ingenious speech. 
He said ‘ a line drawn from the Severn on 
the west to the Wash on the east would 
divide with tolerable accuracy the agricul¬ 
tural from the manufacturing districts of 
the country, and ■would show that the bill 
would give an immense preponderance to 
the latter. The northern or manufacturing 
districts were to lose only five boroughs 
out of fifty-six included in Schedule A; 
the agricultural district to the south of the 
line would lose fifty-one. The district to 
the north of the line was to lose ten mem¬ 
bers—the district to the south 101. Out 
of the fifty-one boroughs included in 
Schedule B eight are to the north of the 
line, and thirty-three to the south. By the 
combined operation of the two disfranchis¬ 
ing schedules, the manufacturing district 
loses eighteen members and the agricultural 
district 134. With regard to the construc¬ 
tive clauses:—Of twelve new boroughs, each 
of which is to return two members, every 
one, with the exception of the metropolitan 
district and the town of Devonport, is in 
the northern district, and the return of the 
members of the metropolitan district will 
be an injury instead of an advantage to 
the agricultural district. The bill creates 
twenty-six new boroughs with one member 
each, and of these twenty-four are to the 
north of the line, and two to the south. 
The result of the whole of these arrange¬ 
ments is, that the southern division of the 
kingdom sustains a loss of 134 members, 
whilst the northern division sustains a loss 
of only eighteen. On the other hand, the 
southern district gains seven members, and 
the northern district thirty-three. If, 
then/ said Sir Robert, 1 the House will 
accede to my proposition, and give two 
members to the boroughs contained in 
Schedule B, the agricultural interest will 
possess its due weight in the representative 
system.' 

On the other hand, Lord John Russell 
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contended ' that the last charge which ought 
to he made against Ministers was that of 
neglecting the interests of the southern 
or western counties, or overlooking the 
agricultural “districts. The Bill would give 
four additional members to Cornwall, Dor¬ 
setshire, and Wiltshire, and to several other 
counties in the south and west of England. 
Ministers had been accused of unduly and 
unfairly enriching Durham in comparison 
with Cornwall; but lrow stands the fact? 
Cornwall contains 257,000 inhabitants, and 
Durham 205,000. The former returns 
thirteen members, and the latter will send 
nine to Parliament. Lancashire, which 
contains more than a million of inhabi¬ 
tants is allowed nineteen members, while 
Dorset, which has a population of only 
140,000, will send nine! It was the 
wish of Ministers to give to those vast 
depots of manufacturing wealth, which, 
during the last thirty years have been 
constantly increasing, the importance to 
which they are entitled. The individuals 
connected with them are in the habit of 
trading with every quarter of the world. 
They keep up the relations of this country 
with every quarter of the globe; wherever 
they go they are admired for their mechan¬ 
ical skill, and envied foT their increas¬ 
ing and secure prosperity. And yet, strange 
to say, they had never found admittance 
into the House of Commons, where they 
ought to have been assisting in the repre¬ 
sentation of the people of England, and in 
legislating for a great, powerful, and com¬ 
mercial country.’ Sir Eobert Peel’s amend¬ 
ment was rejected by a majority of 67, 
there being 115 for, and 182 against it. 
But he had not long to wait for the total 
failure of his prognostications. Lanca¬ 
shire became the stronghold of the 
Conservative party; and at one time the 
whole of its county members, and even the 
representatives of nearly all its boroughs, 
were enrolled in the ranks of that party, 
while three out of the four county members 
of Cornwall remained firm supporters of 
the Liberal cause. 
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At length, after these wearisome dis¬ 
cussions had been protracted over forty 
nights and the members were completely 
exhausted, Lord John Bussell on the 7th of 
September proposed, amid much cheering, 
that the bill should be reported to the 
House. A few unimportant changes had 
been made in Co mm ittee in regard to minor 
matters, and one—conferring the franchise 
on fifty-pound tenants at will, proposed by 
the Marquis of Chandos—had been carried 
against the Ministry by a majority of 
eighty-four, through the assistance of Joseph 
Hume and other Badieal members who, in 
their eagerness to enlarge the constituencies 
of the counties, were obstinately blind to 
the fact that tenants at will were at the 
mercy of their landlords, and could not 
give an independent vote. Their admission 
to the franchise, therefore, served only to 
increase tire influence of the landowners, 
and very speedily destroyed the independ¬ 
ence of the county representation. 

The third reading of the bill took place 
on the 19 tb of September, and was carried 
by a majority of fifty-five, when only 171 
members were present, in consequence of 
the division taking place unexpectedly. 
But on the motion that the bill do now 
pass a debate arose, extending over the 
19th, 20 th, and 21st of September, in which 
Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Choker, Mr. Stanley, 
Lord Althorp, Sir Eobert Peel, and other 
leading members on both sides took part. 
Sir Eobert’s speech was declared by an 
opponent to be the best he bad ever made 
on this or any other subject. The House 
at length divided at five o’clock in the 
morning of the 22nd September, when 
the motion was earned by a majority of 
106—the ministers mustering 345 vote;.; 
against 239 given for the amendment. 
The wearied, worn out, and, indeed, sickly 
countenances of members present showed 
how completely both parties were exhausted 
by the protracted contest. 

On the evening of the same day the bill 
was carried up to the House of Lords by 
Lord Althorp and Lord John Bussell, 
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attended by upwards of a hundred of its 
most staunch supporters in the Lower 
House. An unusually large attendance of 
peers, besides a great crowd of straugers, 
showed the deep interest taken in the pro¬ 
ceedings, though of a mere formal nature. 
Amid profound silence Lord John Bussell 
delivered the bill at the bar to the Lord 
Chau cell or, and said, with a firm voice, 
‘This, my lord, is a bill to amend the 
representation of the people of England 
and Wales which the House of Commons 
have agreed to, and to which.- they desire 
the concurrence of your lordships.’ The 
Lord Chancellor communicated the message 
to the House with the greatest solemnity of 
tone and maimer. ‘ These words of mere 
form and ceremony,’ Hansard observes, 
' which no one ever thought of listening to 
before, were on this occasion heard with 
breathless attention.’ The second reading 
was fixed for the 3rd of October. 

Meanwhile the passing of the bill by the 
Commons was celebrated in London by a 
general illumination, and by a banquet 
given by the Reform members to Lord 
A1 thorp and Lord John Bussell, which was 
attended by almost every supporter of the 
bill in the House. Similar manifestations 
of delight took place throughout the pro¬ 
vinces, and the people generally seemed to 
take it for granted that the measure was 
now safe. In order to impress the peers 
with the conviction that there was no 
abatement of the zeal of the great body of 
the nation, or of their attachment to the 
cause of Reform, meetings were held through¬ 
out the country, at which strong resolutions 
in favour of the bill were passed, and peti¬ 
tions adopted, praying the Upper House to 
cany through the measure, unmutilated, 
with all possible speed. 

The Ministry, however, did not share the 
sanguine expectations of the people. They 
were well aware that Parliamentary Reform 
had few friends in the Upper House. Hot 
a few even of the old Whigs, like Lord 
Granville and Lord Carnarvon, were averse 
to great constitutional changes. The pro¬ 


prietors of boroughs were naturally unwill¬ 
ing to be deprived of a power which they 
had inherited along with their estates, and 
regarded as equally their lawful and sacred 
property; and the whole body, with very few 
exceptions, had a great dread of the in¬ 
crease of popularaud democratic ascendency. 
The Duke of Wellington, whose influence 
with the peers was almost unbounded; was 
still strangely blind to the signs of the 
times, and was firmly resolved to throw 
out the bill; and old High-Tory peers, like 
Lord Eldon and the Duke of Newcastle, 
who regarded the measure as destructive of 
the best interests of the country, had now 
become reconciled to his Grace, and cordially 
supported his anti-reforming policy. In 
these circumstances, the strenuous and 
resolute opposition which the bill en¬ 
countered in the Upper House did not 
take the Ministers by surprise. 

On the arrival of the anxiously expected 
3rd of October, the House was crowded in 
every part. Great numbers of the wives 
and daughters of the peers were present, 
for whom seats were placed below the bar, 
while the space around the throne was 
thronged with distinguished foreigners and 
members of the House of Commons. The 
second reading of the Reform Bill 'was 
moved by Earl Grey, whose emotion on 
rising to address the House was so great, 
that he was obliged to resume liis seat 
until he recovered his composure. The 
recollection of his past struggles in the 
cause—from the time, forty-five years before, 
when he bad voted with Mr. Pitt for 
shortening the duration of parliaments, 
and for Mr. Blood’s measure of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform, and his thorough appre¬ 
ciation of the vast issues which hung upon 
the settlement of the question—could not 
fail to excite deep feeling on the part of 
the veteran Reformer. 

‘In the course of a long political life/ 
he said, ‘which has extended to half a cen¬ 
tury, I have had the honour of proposing to 
this and the other House of Parliament, 
amidst circumstances of much difficulty 
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and danger, in seasons of great political 
convulsion and violence, many questions 
affecting the government of the political 
interests of this country, as ■well as 
the government of its domestic concerns. 
If at such times, speaking as I did in 
the presence of some of the greatest men 
that have ever graced this country, 1 
experienced awe and trepidation, it was, as 
your Lordships will readily believe, nothing 
to the emotions which affect me now, when 
I am about to propose to the consideration 
of your Lordships a question involving the 
dearest interests of the nation—a question 
for the consequences of which I am more 
responsible than any man—a question 
which has been designated as subversive 
of the constitution, as revolutionary, as 
destructive of chartered rights and privi¬ 
leges, and as tending to produce general 
confusion throughout the empire; but 
which I solemnly and deliberately feel to 
contain changes that are necessary to be a 
measure of peace and conciliation, and one 
on the acceptance or rejection of which 
I believe depends, on the one hand, tran¬ 
quillity, prosperity, and concord—on the 
other, the continuance of a state of political 
discontentment, from which those feelings 
must arise which are naturally generated 
by such a condition of the public mind.’ 

His Lordship, after referring to the agita¬ 
tion which prevailed throughout the country 
■when he took office—the general distress and 
discontent, society almost disorganized— 
proceeded to vindicate the extent to which 
the Government proposed to carry the 
measure of Reform. The nomination and 
corrupt boroughs, he maintained, were 
incapable of correction, as it was impossible 
to extend their constituency. ‘Some of 
them consisted only of the sites of ancient 
boroughs; in others the constituency was 
insignificantly small, and from their local 
situation incapable of receiving any increase, 
so that upon the whole this gangrene of 
our representative system bade defiance to 
all remedies but that of excision.’ Earl 
Grey’s memorable warning to the bishops 


excited a good deal of attention at the time, 
and gave them great offence. ‘Let me 
respectfully entreat,’ he said, ‘ these right 
reverend prelates to consider, that if this 
bill should be rejected by a narrow majority 
of the lay peers—which I have reason to 
hope will not be the case; but if it should, 
and that its fate should thus, within a few 
votes, be decided by the votes of the heads 
of the church, what will then he their 
situation within the conn try ? These right 
reverend prelates have shown that they 
were not indifferent or inattentive to the 
signs of the times. They had introduced 
measures for effecting some salutary re¬ 
forms hi matters relating to the temporali¬ 
ties of the church. Let them he implored 
now to follow the same prudent course. 
The eyes of the country were now upon 
them. I call upon them to set their house 
in order and prepare to meet the coming 
storm. They are the ministers of peace; 
earnestly do I hope that the result of their 
votes will be such as may tend to the tran¬ 
quillity, to the peace and happiness of the 
country.’ 

A notion was entertained by a number 
of the peers that, if the present Bill were 
rejected, the ministers would remain in 
office and bring forward another and more 
moderate measure. The Premier emphati¬ 
cally disclaimed any such intention. * I have 
said—and I am not the man to recall what 
I have said—that by this measure I am 
prepared to stand or fall. The question of 
my continuing in office for one hour will 
depend on the prospect of my being able to 
carry through that which I consider so im¬ 
portant to the tranquillity, to the safety, 
and to the happiness of the country. I 
must repeat that no danger which might 
be attendant on the rejection of this meas¬ 
ure, could be obviated by the introduction 
of one of less efficiency. At all events, if 
such a measure is introduced, it will not be 
by me. I am convinced that the people 
will not cease to urge their rights; and if 
your Lordships should reject this hill, it is 
more than probable that you will hereafter 
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have to consider a measure in which much 
greater concessions will be demanded. 
Most fervently do I pray that the Almighty 
Being will so guide and direct your Lord- 
ships’ counsels, that your ultimate decision 
may be for the advancement of His glory, 
the good of His church, the safety, welfare, 
and honour of the king and the people.’ 

The debate which followed is universally 
admitted to have been one of the highest 
excellence, distinguished for the eloquence 
and wit, as well as constitutional knowledge 
displayed on both sides. The rejection of 
the Bill was moved by Lord Wharncliffe, a 
descendant of the celebrated Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. His lordship was not 
possessed of superior abilities, but he was 
‘a spirited, sensible, zealous, honourable, 
consistent country gentleman/ and his high 
character, moderation, and integrity, gave 
him great weight in the House. He de¬ 
fended nomination boroughs, on the ground 
that they acted as a check on popular 
representation, prevented the ebullitions 
of popular feeling from having too great 
an influence on the decisions of a delibera¬ 
tive body, and saved it from being merely 
an assembly of delegates, lie objected to 
the proposal to give to so many large towns 
the privilege of electing representatives, as 
increasing too much the popular element 
in the legislature, and contended that the 
Bill would give an undue preponderance 
to the manufacturing and the agricultural 
interests. He had the candour, however, to 
admit that the admission of tenants at will 
to the franchise was anything but an im¬ 
provement. It would, he said, place a 
great number of the new-made voters 
entirely at the mercy of their landlords; 
and the exercise of such a power on the 
part of the landlords would lead almost 
instantly to the vote by ballot—a predic¬ 
tion which came true, though not till after 
the lapse of nearly half a century. 

The debate, which sustained a high 
character throughout, and presented more 
uniform excellence than that in the Com¬ 
mons, was continued from the 2nd to the 


7th of October. Tbe principal speakers in 
support of the Bill were Lords Lansdowne, 
Goderich, Plunket, and the Lord Chancellor. 
On the other side the most distinguished, 
in addition to Lord Wharncliffe, were Lords 
Harrowby, Carnarvon, Dudley, Wyuford, 
and Lyndhurst. ‘ The Duke of Wellington’s 
speech was exceedingly bad,’ says Greville. 
‘He is, in fact, unequal to argue a great 
constitutional question. He bas neither 
the command of language, the power of 
reasoning, nor the knowledge requisite for 
such an effort.’ His Grace strongly re¬ 
pudiated the notion that the downfall 
of liis administration was owing to liis 
declaration against Reform, and declared 
emphatically that if the present measure 
passed it would render it absolutely im¬ 
possible to conduct the government of 
the country, except by force or something 
like it. Greville says, ‘Lord Harrowby’s 
speech was amazingly fine, and delivered 
with great effect; ’ but by universal assent 
the palm in this magnificent display of 
oratory was awarded to the speeches of 
the Chancellor and Lord lyndhurst, both 
delivered on the last night of the debate. 
Greville notes in his Diary, ‘ The Chancellor 
is said to have surpassed all his former 
exploits; Lyndhurst to have been nearly 
as good.' Lord Althorp wrote, a few hours 
after the debate, ‘ All agree that the Lord 
Chancellor’s speech was the best he ever 
made. Grey and Holland both say it 
was superhuman—that it united all the 
excellencies of the ancient with those of 
modern oratoiy, and that the action and 
delivery were as much applauded as the 
speech itself.’ Lord Holland observed that 
be had not heard so fine a speech even 
from his uncle, Charles Fox, and this was 
his idea of the perfection of public speaking. 
Tbe passage descriptive of the events in 
Ireland which preceded the grant of Roman 
Catholic emancipation, called forth special 
admiration. 

‘ These portentous appearances/ he said, 
‘the growth of latter times, those figures 
that stalk abroad, of unknown stature and 
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strange form, unions and leagues, and mas¬ 
terings of men in myriads, and conspiracies 
against the Exchequer—whence do they 
spring, and how come they to haunt our 
si Lores ? What power engendered those 
uncouth shapes ? What multiplied the 
monstrous births till they people the land ? 
Trust me, the same power which called 
into frightful- existence, and armed with 
resistless force the Irish Volunteers of 
1782—the same power which rent in twain 
your empire and conjured up thirteen 
republics—the same power which created 
the Catholic Association and gave it Ire¬ 
land for a portion! What power is that ? 
Justice denied, rights withheld, wrongs 
perpetrated, the force which common 
injuries lend to millions, the wickedness 
of using the sacred trust of government 
as a means of indulging private caprice, 
the idiocy of treating Englishmen like the 
children of the South Sea Islands! the 
frenzy of believing, or making believe, that 
the adults of the nineteenth century can be 
led like children or driven like barbarians ! 
This it is that has conjured up the strange 
sights at which we now stand aghast. And 
shall we persist in the fatal error of com¬ 
bating the giant progeny instead of extir¬ 
pating the execrable parent? Good God! 
will men never learn wisdom, even from their 
own experience ? Will they never believe, 
till it be too late, that the surest way to 
prevent immoderate desires being formed 
—ay, and unjust demands enforced—is to 
grant in due season the moderate requests 
of justice ? You stand, my Lords, on the 
brink of a great event—you are in the 
crisis of a whole nation's hopes and fears. 
An awful importance hangs over your de¬ 
cision. Pause, ere you plunge. There 
may not be any retreat. It behoves you to 
shape your conduct by the mighty occasions. 
They tell you not to be afraid of personal 
consequences in discharging your duty. I, 
too, would ask you to banish all fears; but, 
above all, that most mischievous, most 
despicable fear — the fear of being 
thought afraid. If you won’t take counsel 


from me, take example from the states¬ 
man-like conduct of the noble Duke 
(Wellington), while you also look back, 
as you may with satisfaction, upon your 
own. He w r as told, and you were told, 
that the impatience of Ireland for equality 
of civil rights was partial, the clamour 
transient, likely to pass away with its- 
temporary occasion, and that yielding to it 
would be conceding to intimidation. I 
recollect hearing this topic urged within 
this House in July, 1829; less regularly 
I heard it than I have now done, for I 
belonged not to your number—but I heard 
it urged in the self-same terms. The bur¬ 
then of the cry was—“It is no time for 
concession; the people are turbulent, and 
the Association dangerous.” That summer 
passed, and the ferment subsided not. 
Autumn came, but brought not the precious 
fruit of peace—on the contrary, all Ireland 
was convulsed w-ith the unprecedented con¬ 
flict which returned the great chief of the 
Catholics to sit in a Protestant Parliament. 
Winter bound the earth in chains, but it 
controlled not the popular fury, whose 
surges, more deafening than the tempests, 
lashed the frail bulwarks of law founded 
upon injustice. Spring came, but no 
ethereal mildness was its harbinger, or 
followed in its train—the Catholics became 
stronger by every month's delay, displayed 
a deadlier resolution, and proclaimed their 
wrongs in a tone of louder defiance than 
before. And wliat course did you, at this 
moment of greatest excitement, and peril, 
and menace, deem it most fitting to pursue ? 
Eight months before you bad been told 
how unworthy it would be to yield when 
men clamoured and threatened. Ho change 
had happened in the interval, save that the 
clamours were become far more deafening, 
and the threats beyond comparison more 
overbearing. What, nevertheless, did your 
lordships do ? Your duty—for you despised 
the cuckoo note of the season, “Be not 
intimidated.” You granted all that the Irish 
demanded, and you saved your country. 
Was there in April a single argument 
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advanced that had not held good in July? 
None, absolutely none, except the new 
height to which the dangers of longer delay 
had risen, and the increased vehemence 
with which justice was demanded—and 
yet the appeal to your pride, which had 
prevailed in July, was in vain made in 
April, and you wisely and patriotically 
granted what was ashed, and ran the risk 
of being supposed to yield through fear. 
But the history of the Catholic claims con¬ 
veys another important lesson. Though in 
right, and policy, and justice, the measure 
of relief could not he too ample, half as 
much as was received with little gratitude, 
when so lately wrung from you, would 
have been hailed twenty years before with 
delight; and even the July preceding, the 
measure would have been received as a 
boon, freely given, which, I fear, was taken 
but with sullen satisfaction in April as a 
right long withheld. Yet, blessed be God, 
the debt of justice, though tardily, was at 
length paid, and the noble Duke won by 
it civic honours, which rival his warlike 
achievements in lasting brightness—than 
which there can be no higher praise. What 
if he had still listened to the topics of 
intimidation and inconsistency which had 
scared his predecessors? He might have 
proved his obstinacy, and Ireland would 
have been the sacrifice!’ 

When the Lord Chancellor sat down, 
amidst the most enthusiastic applause, 
Lord Lyndhurst, whom Earl Grey had 
appointed Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
in the expectation that lie would withdraw 
from politics, rose to reply. His speech 
was a model of persuasive oratory, set off 
by every advantage of voice and manner. 
‘He argued the case of the Tories against 
the Bill much better than Sir Robert Peel, 1 
says Sir Denis le Marcliant, who was pre¬ 
sent. ‘ He was, indeed, a complete master 
of his argument, his premises being so 
skilfully laid that his conclusions were 
almost irresistible: nothing could be more 
clear, distinct, and logical than his handling 
of a subject—at least according to his own 
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view of it; but he grappled with no diffi¬ 
culties that he was not sure to overcome.’* 
He resisted the Bill, he said, because it 
appeared to him not consistent with the 
prerogative of the Crown; not consistent 
with the authority of their Lordships’House; 
but above all, because it was detrimental 
to the rights and liberties of the people. 
He insisted that the responsibility for the 
excitement that prevailed rested upon the 
ministers, who had put the tranquillity of 
the countiy in peril, and had made the 
most unjustifiable use of the king’s name. 
He believed that the effect of the Bill would 
be to convert the House of Commons into 
an unmanageable democratic assembly— 
too much for the Lords, and too much for 
the Crown. From the moment this Bill 
came into operation, the government of 
England would be essentially a republic. 
It was impossible, after it had passed, that 
the Church of Ireland could exist, and its 
overthrow would be followed by attacks 
upon the Church of England and on funded 
property. Indeed, a demand had already 
been made for the application of church 
property to the payment of the public debt, 
and for an ‘ equitable adjustment with the 
public creditor; or in otheT words, a scan¬ 
dalous and flagrant violation of public 
faith.’ The noble lords who opened the 
flood-gates of insurrection would be swept 
away by the torrent, not even excepting 
his noble and learned friend on the wool¬ 
sack, who though he might be enabled by 
liis peculiar dexterity, elasticity, and vigour, 
to float for a time upon the tide and play 

* It Is greatly to be regretted that Lord Lyndhurst’s 
reputation for political and moral principle was not 
erjiial to his extraordinary abilities* Sir Denis le Mar- 
chant, who was present when Lyndhurst indignantly 
repudiated Lord Grey’s charge of Ids formerly holding 
opinions favourable to Reform, adding emphatically, 

*1 never was a Whig/ says that the Attorney-General 
(Sir Thomas, afterwards Lord Denman), who stood 
next to Mm, pressed his arm tightly, saying, 1 Villain \ 
No, he was a Democrat. When I was a young man 
he took me to a dinner of the Friends of the People, 
The violence of the speeches startled me, and I could 
not help observing that I thought his friends went 
too far, for there must be some honest Tories* “ Nb/’ 
lie answered, “it is impossible; an honest Tory is a 
contradiction in terms.”’ 
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his gambols upon its surface, would at last 
sink with the rest. 

‘But all these objections vanish into 
insignificance when compared with the 
aggregate consideration I am now about to 
mention. The Bill takes 157 members 
from the aristocratic part of the House of 
Commons. It gives back 65 in the shape 
of comity members; but it gives also 50 
members to the populous towns, to be 
elected by such a constituency as I have 
described. What would the representatives 
of such places be ? We may judge by the 
persons who are at present the favourite 
candidates. The difference is not a differ¬ 
ence of 50 members, but a difference of 
100, for 50 are taken from the aristocratic 
part and given to the democratic part 
of the House. But then there are 35 
more to be taken away, so that, in fact, the 
aristocratic part of the House will lose 135 
members. The same consequences will 
result in Scotland, where the democratic 
part of the members will utterly overwhelm 
the aristocratic part. Then look at Ireland. 
Three-fourths of the representation of Ire¬ 
land will be in the power of the Catholics. 
I must say that I think the whole will form 
what the noble Duke near me has described 
—namely, a fierce and democratic assembly,’ 

Their Lordships, he proceeded to say, 
were threatened in all imaginable ways in 
newspapers and pamphlets, and by hypo¬ 
critical advisers, who in the garb of anony¬ 
mous publications, vented their menaces, 
their insults, aud their malice. If he 
thought their Lordships capable of beuding 
to the ignoble motive of fear, lie would be 
ashamed of the dignity he had acquired, 
would bury himself in obscurity, and avoid 
showing his face within these desecrated 
walls. Their Lordships were placed there 
as a barrier against the Crown, and hound 
to protect it against its own imprudence 
and folly, if such qualities should unfor¬ 
tunately ever be exhibited. They were 
placed there as a barrier against the 
ministers of the crown, in case they should 
betray the sovereign, or seek to subvert 


the liberties of the people, or attempt the 
invasion of the rights of any other order 
of the state. They were placed there as a 
barrier against rash, dangerous, and hasty 
legislation whenever attempted by the 
other House of Parliament. 

‘ This/ he concluded, * is the crisis of 
your Lordships' fate; if you now abdicate 
the trust reposed in you, yon will never be 
able to resume those trusts; your rights, 
your titles, and the liberties of the country 
will be trampled in the dust. The guar¬ 
dianship of the constitution has been 
intrusted to you; and if it should be 
despoiled while in your custody, the blame 
will rest with you, and with you only. 
But if, on the contrary, you preserve it 
unimpaired, you will receive the thanks of 
all reasonable men of the present genera¬ 
tion, and your memory will live in the 
gratitude of posterity, to whom by your 
instrumentality the invaluable blessings 
of the British constitution will have been 
transmitted uninjured aud undiminished.’ 

‘ Lord Grey was very great in reply/ says 
Greville. ‘ All his w r onted fire glowed in 
his reply/ wrote Sir Denis le Marchant, 
‘ which was generally admitted to he mag¬ 
nificent.’ The speech, indeed, both as 
regards eloquence and deep feeling, was 
every way worthy to close this momen¬ 
tous debate. 

After pointing out that the opposition to 
the measure seemed to be carried on less with 
a view to defeat the Bill than to drive its 
advocates from office, the Premier proceeded 
to say :—■ The noble and learned lord has 
asserted, that if I were to resign office, it 
would be a culpable abandonment of the 
king. It is my duty to consider what 
course I shall follow under the circum¬ 
stances in which I may be placed. 1 
certainly will not abandon the king as long 
as I can he of use to him. I am bound to 
the king by obligations of gratitude, greater, 
perhaps, than subject ever owed to a sover¬ 
eign, for the kind manner in which he has 
extended to me his confidence and support, 
and for the indulgence with which he has 
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accepted my humble but zealous exertions in 
his service. Therefore, so long as I can be 
a useful servant to him, I trust that it never 
will be a reproach to me that I abandoned 
so gracious a master. But I can only serve 
him usefully by maintaining the character 
which belongs to a consistent, conscientious, 
and disinterested course of public conduct; 
this character I should deservedly forfeit 
if, by any consideration, 1 should desert 
principles which I believe to be just, or 
give up, for any consideration whatever, 
measures which I believe to be essential to 
the security, happiness, and honour of my 
sovereign and of my country. If I could 
fall into such disgrace, I should be at once 
disqualified from rendering to His Majesty 
any useful service* As to abilities, I am 
too sensible of my own deficiency, which is 
not less in those other qualifications which 
long habits of office give* All that I can 
pretend to is an honest zeal, an anxious 
desire to do my duty in the best way I 
can; as long as he is content to accept my 
services on these terms, no personal sacrifice 
shall stand in the way of my performing 
the duty which I owe to a sovereign whose 
claims upon my gratitude and devotion can 
never be obliterated from my heart, what¬ 
ever may happen, to the last moment of my 
existence, 

f I had no desire for place, and it was not 
sought after by me; it was offered to me 
under such circumstances, that nothing but 
a sense of duty could have induced me to 
accept it* To such as have observed my 
public conduct, I think I need make no 
such professions, for I can appeal to the 
history of my whole life to prove that I 
have not been actuated by an unworthy 
desire for office* But I found myself placed 
in a situation in which, to shrink from the 
task imposed upon me by the too partial 
opinion of a benevolent master, would have 
been the dereliction of a great public duty, 
1 have lived a long life of seclusion from 
office—I had no official habits—I possessed 
not the advantage which those official habits 
confer, I am fond of retirement and 


domestic life, and I lived happy and con¬ 
tented in the bosom of my family* I was 
surrounded by those to whom I am attached 
by the warmest ties of affection* What, 
then, but a sense of duty could have induced 
me to plunge into all the difficulties, not 
unforeseen, of my present situation ? What 
else in my declining age %—* 

What else could tempt me on those stormy seas, 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 

I defy my worst enemy, if he has the 
most moderate share of candour, to find 
ground for charging me with any other 
motive. I have performed my duty as 
well as I am able—I shall still continue 
to do so, as long as I can hope to succeed 
in the accomplishment of au object which 
I believe to he safe, necessary, and indis¬ 
pensable; but should this hope fail me, 
and should the Parliament and the public 
withdraw the confidence with which I have 
been hitherto supported, as in that case I 
could no longer prove a useful servant to 
my king or to my country, I would instantly 
withdraw from office into the retirement of 
private life, with the consoling reflection 
that, whatever were my other defects, I 
had not been wanting, according to the 
best of my ability and judgment, in a 
faithful, conscientious, and zealous discharge 
of what I felt to be my duty/ 

The conclusion of Lord Grey’s speech 
was greeted with loud cheers of assent and 
approval not only from the Liberal peers, 
but from the Duke of Wellington and 
many of his followers; and the Premier 
resumed his seat amid enthusiastic applause, 
clapping of hands, and stamping of feet— 
marks of approbation very rarely witnessed 
in the House of Lords* The group of 
young members of the House of Commons 
collected behind the throne were, in the 
warmth of their admiration, with difficulty 
restrained from taking part in the cheering* 
The House divided about six o'clock in 
the morning, at the end of five days and 
nights of debate. The 'Contents/ including 
proxies, were 153 ; the f Hon-contents/ 199: 
giving a majority of 41 against the second 
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reading. Special attention was called to 
the fact that the representatives of most 
of the great historic houses of England 
and Scotland—the Norfolks, Hamiltons, 
Douglases, Cavendishes, Campbells, Gros- 
venors, Seymours, Stanleys, Paulets, St. 
Johns, Bussells, Cliffords, Fortescues, 
Spencers, Maules, Napiers, Pelhams, Hast¬ 
ings’, and many more of the same class— 
supported the bill; while the great majority 
of the peers who threw it out had been 
elevated to the Upper House since the 
Revolution of 1688, and mainly during the 
reign of George III. Of the Irish peers, by 
far the oldest and most influential—such as 
the Duke of LeinsteT and the Marquises 
of Downsliire, Donegal, Clanricarde, Sligo, 
Headfort, and Ormonde—were in favour 
of the measure. So with regard to the 
possession of extensive estates, the Dukes 
of Bedford, Portland, Devonsliire, Norfolk, 
and Hamilton, the Marquises of West¬ 
minster, Cleveland, and Breadalbane, lords 
Derby, Durham, Dundas, life, Panmure, 
Burlington, Yarborough, &c., could well 
compare with auy equal number of the 
Anti-reforming nobles. 

In one section of the Upper House, 
however, the opponents of the hill pos¬ 
sessed an unquestionable superiority. Only 
two of the spiritual peers—Bathurst, bishop 
of Norwich, and Maltby, bishop of Chi¬ 
chester—voted for the bill; while twenty- 
one, including the Primate (exactly the 
number that would have turned the scale) 
voted against it. This procedure on the 
part of the prelates, as Earl Grey had 
hinted, and they might have foreseen, 
was for a time highly injurious to the 
prelatical order. It was everywhere pro¬ 
claimed that it was the bishops who 
threw out the bill; and the Times and 
other newspapers made a fierce assault 
upon them, and marked them out for 
special reprobation. The people, who in 
spite of themselves could not but make 
allowance for the lay peers resisting a 
measure that deprived them of property 
and influence which for centuries had been 


the patrimonial possessions ot their families, 
had no sympathy with the spiritual peers, 
most of whom had sprung from the people, 
and had neither hereditary associations nor 
family or personal interest to sway their 
opinions against a measure which was 
intended and fitted to limit the power of 
the aristocracy, and to extend the rights 
and influence of the people. Tor many 
months the appearance 1 of air apron or a 
shovel hat in public was certain to be 
followed by insults from the populace; 
and it was hardly safe for a bishop to 
appear in the streets in his professional 
costume. Though the Bishop of London was 
absent from the second reading, he could 
not venture to fulfil an engagement to 
preach at St. Anns, Westminster, from an 
apprehension that he would be maltreated 
by the congregation. Dr. Ryder, bishop of 
Lichfield, a man of eminent piety and 
generosity, after preaching a charity sermon 
at St. Brides, was grossly insulted, and in 
danger of being killed by the infuriated 
populace. Even the saintly and venerated 
Dr. Howley, the Primate, was most shame¬ 
fully insulted, spit on, and maltreated by a 
brutal mob at Canterbury. In many of 
the towns the bishops were substituted for 
Guy Fawkes, on the 5th of November, 
and the bishops of Winchester and Exeter 
were hanged and burned in effigy close 
to llieir own palaces. Sydney Smith 
says, in his humorous way, that he bought 
a blue coat, and hoped in time to pass for 
a layman. On the final reading of the 
Reform Bill a few mouths after this, though 
the bishops in a body withdrew from the 
House, and not one of the prelatical 
order appeared among the twenty-two 
staunch Anti-reformers who to the last 
opposed the measure, the public ascribed 
the withdrawal of the bishops not to their 
love of peace or their deference to the 
national will, but to the lack of courage; 
and years elapsed before the Church re¬ 
covered from the injury thus inflicted upon 
it by its own hierarchy. 

The news of the rejection of the Reform 
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Bill by the Lords, which spread through 
the country like lightning, excited great 
indignation and anxiety. A large number 
of the Liberal newspapers, on announcing 
the result, appeared in mourning edges. 
In London, and several other large towns, 
Jthe shops were closed next day, and the 
bells of the churches muffled. Great crowds 
assembled in the streets leading to Palace 
Yard and greeted the Anti-reforming peers, 
and especially the bishops, with bookings, 
groans, and execrations; ami a strong party 
of the police was required to protect them 
from personal violence. Several of the 
more obnoxious of their number, like the 
Lukes of Cumberland and Newcastle, were 
roughly handled by the mob, and the Mar¬ 
quis of Londonderry was knocked senseless 
off his horse by a shower of stones, and 
severely wounded. A mob, composed of 
the lowest rabble, pickpockets and thieves, 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
assault and pillage respectable persons 
whom they met in the streets, and to break 
the windows of several peers who were 
known to be hostile to the Bill. The whole 
aspect of affairs, as Lord Eldon expressed 
it, was ‘ tremendously alarming.’ 

The great body of Reformers, however, 
were calm as well as firm. About two hun¬ 
dred members of the House of Commons 
assembled at once, at the Thatched House 
Tavern, and unanimously agreed that Lord 
Ebrington, eldest son of Earl Eortescue, 
and member for Devonshire, should move 
a vote of confidence in the Ministry on the 
following Monday. The Cabinet met the 
same afternoon to consider whether they 
should remain in office or throw' upon their 
opponents the entire responsibility of car¬ 
rying on the government in the midst of 
the dangerous excitement that prevailed. 
They agreed that they would come to no 
formal decision as to the course they should 
pursue until the result of Lord Ebrington’s 
motion was known. Meanwhile the Com¬ 
mon Council of London met and expressed 
their confidence in Earl Grey and his 
colleagues, their uudiminished attachment 
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to reform, and their earnest desire that 
Ministers should firmly adhere to the Bill. 

Lord Ebrington’s motion was brought 
forward as soon as the House of Commons 
met, on Monday the 10th of October. Its 
object was to induce the Ministers to remain 
firm at their post; and with this view it 
declared that the House "feels itself most 
imperatively called upon to re-assert its 
firm adherence to the principles and leading 
provisions of the Bill, and to express its 
unabated confidence in the integrity, per¬ 
severance, and ability of those Ministers 
who, in introducing and conducting it so 
well, consulted the best interests of the 
country/ A violent debate ensued. Lord 
Ebringtorfs own speech, indeed, was most 
temperate, firm, and judicious; but the 
speeches of Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Shiel, and 
O'Connell, who followed, though able and 
eloquent, were very inflammatory. Sir 
Charles Wetherell and Mr. Croker, on the 
other side, spoke in somewhat the same 
strain; but Mr. Goulbourn and Sir Eobert 
Peel, who argued that the motion was 
unnecessary and fitted to do mischief, 
expressed themselves in a moderate and 
rather subdued tone. Lord A1 thorp, the 
only member of tlxe Cabinet who, according 
to arrangement, took part in the debate, 
delivered what was regarded as one of Ills 
best speeches. Believing it to be necessary 
that he should speak frankly and freely 
on the question before the House, he said, 
* For myself, I declare that unless I felt a 
reasonable hope that a measure as efficient 
as that recently passed in this House might 
be secured by our continuance in office, I 
would not continue in office an hour. 
Whenever that hope ceases, I will cease 
to hold office. Both my colleagues and 
myself owe too much to our sovereign— 
we are too deeply indebted for the kindness, 
the candour, the frank sincerity, which we 
have uniformly experienced from him, to 
desert the service of the king while His 
Majesty thinks our services valuable, and 
we ourselves think we can advantageously 
serve His Majesty. But we can no longer 
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serve His Majesty advantageously if we 
sacrifice our character. We owe also a 
great deal to the people. We have been 
supported by the people in the most 
handsome manner. The people have a 
ridit to demand that we should not desert 
them while our stay in office can conduce 
to their benefit. I will further state that 
I will not be a party to the proposal of 
any measure less efficient than that lately 
passed in this House. I do not mean to 
say that, after the discussion and considera¬ 
tion which the measure underwent, some 
modification may not be made in it which, 
without diminishing its efficacy, may render 
it more complete. Hut what I mean to say 
is, that I will be no party to any measure 
which I do not conscientiously believe will 
give the people a full, free, and fair repre¬ 
sentation in Parliament, and secure all the 
objects which we hoped to effect for them 
by the late Bill' 

Lord Althorp then, after expressing his 
confident belief that the measure was only 
postponed, proceeded to give a much needed 
warning to the people at this crisis. ‘There 
is,' he said, ‘ one, and only one chance of 
failure and disappointment; I mean any 
occurrence that may lead the people to 
break out into acts of violence, or into any 
unconstitutional conduct. If I have any 
influence with the people—if they put 
any trust in my sincerity—I implore them, 
for the sake of the great cause in which 
we are engaged, to be patient and peaceable, 
and to do nothing illegal or unconstitutional. 
I would say to them—Be as firm, be as 
determined, be as persevering as you please; 
but never break through legal and consti¬ 
tutional restraints; never place yourselves 
in a situation in which the law must be 
put in operation against you, whoever are 
Ministers. By temperance, steadiness, and 
perseverance, the cause of Parliamentary 
Reform must ultimately triumph.’ 

This speech made a great impression 
both on the House and on the country, 
giving, as it did, full assurance that the 
Ministers would resolutely adhere to the 


great measure which they had brought 
forward, and at the same time making the 
rabble aware that their excesses would be 
repressed and punished with a firm hand. 
A majority of 131 (329 votes against 19S) 
gave the Ministers confidence in the fidelity 
of their supporters, and encouraged them 
to persevere in the policy which they had 
adopted. 

The position of the Government, however, 
continued to be encompassed with serious 
difficulties. The course adopted by the 
majority of the peers led some of tlie ex¬ 
treme Radicals to make violent speeches, 
urging the abolition of the House of Lords. 
Ou the 12th of October, a procession ot 
delegates from the several parishes of 
London, said to have consisted of 60,000 
persons, marched with flags to St. James’, 
to present an address to the king. The 
leaders were introduced to the Home Secre¬ 
tary, who informed them that notice of their 
intention not having been given they eoul^ 
not be received in person by the king; 
and he recommended them to deliver the 
address to the county members, Messrs. 
Byng and Hume, who would no doubt 
■willingly present them to llis Majesty. 
This was accordingly done; and after an 
interval of about an hour Mr. Hume 
returned, and informed the deputies that 
His Majesty had given a gracious reception 
to the address, had authorized him to 
say that he had the highest confidence in 
his present Ministers, and that every effort 
should be made by him to insure the 
success of the Reform Bill. Mr, Hume, 
after making this announcement, which 
was received with great cheering, exhorted 
the assemblage to disperse quietly with 
all speed. 

The greater part of the crowd at once 
followed this advice; but a number of the 
London rabble and thieves, who had joined 
the procession, set about breaking the 
windows of the Marquis of Bristol, Lord 
Dudley, and the Duke of Wellington. 
They next assailed the police, and any 
respectable persons whom they encountered 
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in the streets. The Duke of Cumberland, 
on Ms way back from the House of 
Lords, was dragged from his horse, and 
was with difficulty rescued from the hands 
of a mob of ruffians'; and Lord London¬ 
derry was a second time attacked and 
severely wounded on the head by a stone, 
and compelled to take refuge in the Horse 
Guards. A similar riot broke out at Derby, 
where the populace, provoked by a noisy 
demonstration of some Anti-reformers in 
the market place, assailed the houses, and 
smashed the windows of some of the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants, whom they suspected to 
be opposed to the Bill. They next attacked 
the borough jail, and broke open and re¬ 
leased the prisoners. Encouraged by this 
success they proceeded to assail the county 
jail, which was, however, successfully de¬ 
fended with fire-arms, and several of the 
rioters were killed and wounded. A much 
more serious outrage took place at Notting¬ 
ham, where the mob set fire to the castle, 
at one time a royal residence, hut now the 
property of the Duke of Newcastle, and 
burned it to the ground. Detachments of 
the rioters marched against the seats of 
several of the neighbouring Anti-reform 
peers and gentry; and they sacked and 
pillaged Colwick Hall, the seat of Mr. 
Musters, who was absent at the time. His 
wife, Mary Chaworth, Lord Byron's first 
love, fled in terror from the house, and 
took refuge among the bushes in the 
sli rubbery on a cold and rainy October 
evening. The exposure and the fright 
brought on her an illness, which terminated 
fatally a few months after. 

These and other popular excesses in 
various parts of the country alarmed the 
public and injured the cause; but the 
Ministry were much more seriously em¬ 
barrassed by the proceedings of the Poli¬ 
tical Unions which had been formed in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
other large towns. At a monster meeting 
of the Birmingham Union, presided over 
by Mr. Attwood, a banker, and said to have 
been attended by 150,000 persons, the 


House of Lords was assailed iu very violent 
terms, and a resolution was unanimously 
adopted, that, ‘if all constitutional modes 
of obtaining the success of the reform 
measure should fail, they would refuse 
the payment of taxes.’ 

At the same meeting a vote of thanks 
was passed to Lord Althorp and Lord John 
Bussell for their services in carrying the 
bill through the Commons. Lord Althorp, 
in acknowledging the compliment to Mr. 
Attwood, said, ‘ The unanimous approbation 
of 150,000 of my fellow-countrymen is no 
trifling honour. I feel sincerely thankful 
for it, and I beg to assure you that it gave 
me the highest gratification. The large 
majority by which the bill has been lost iu 
the House of Lords, is, I fear, a very serious 
calamity. It can, however, only postpone 
the success of our cause; but I beseech you 
to use all your influence, not merely to pre¬ 
vent any acts of open violence, but any such 
resistance to the law as is threatened by the 
refusal to pay taxes.’ 

This letter would probably have passed 
unnoticed, for, as Lord Grey said, 1 it could 
do no harm but unfortunately Lord John 
Bussell, in his letter of thanks, used the 
expression, ‘It is impossible that the whisper 
of a faction should prevail over the voice of 
a nation.’ The irritation not unnaturally 
produced by these improper and imprudent 
words, led to an animated discussion in 
the House of Commons -on both letters. 
Sir Henry Hardinge, on the 12th of October, 
denounced the phrase employed by Lord 
John Bussell as insulting to the House of 
Lords, and asserted that ‘it completely 
identified the Cabinet with all the Political 
Unions, and encouraged the passions and 
feelings by which such masses of men 
were unfortunately actuated. Sir Bicliard 
Yyvyan, Sir Charles AVetherell, and Mr. 
Trevor attacked the conduct of the two 
members of the Government referred to in 
still more violent therms, charged them with 
conniving at the dastardly attacks that had 
been made that very day on the persons oi 
Anti-reforming peers, and affirmed that the 
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opinion of the public was that the Govern¬ 
ment connived at these disturbances, and at 
illegal combinations, as a means of carrying 
the Reform Bill. 

It must he admitted that the defence 
made by Lord John against these attacks 
was lame and unsatisfactory. He de¬ 
nounced the attack made that day for the 
second time on the Marquis of Londonderry 
as cowardly and disgraceful; and added 
that such an attack was doubly base and 
disgraceful when made on the Duke of 
Wellington, to whom the country was so 
deeply indebted. But he denied that he 
intended to apply the phrase, ‘ the whisper 
of a faction,’ to the determination of the 
whole majority of the House of Lords, but 
only to a small self-interested portion of 
that majority. Lord Althorp, on his part, 
affirmed that he had not written a letter 
to a body known under the name of the 
Birmingham Political Union, but only to 
the chairman of a meeting held at Bir¬ 
mingham, consisting of 150,000 persons, 
expressing his sense of a vote of thanks 
with which so large a number of his fellow- 
countrymen had thought fit to honour his 
public conduct. These excuses could scarcely 
be deemed satisfactory, even by the most 
thorough-going supporters of the Govern¬ 
ment; but in the excited state of the 
public mind, the great body of the people 
were not disposed to scrutinize very closely 
or to judge very severely the proceedings 
of the two members of the administration 
on whom the burden of pressing the 
Reform Bill through Parliament had chiefly 
devolved. 

The Ministry, in fact, were as much 
annoyed and embarrassed by their friends 
as by their enemies. Busybodies, dema¬ 
gogues, vain, presumptuous, narrow-minded, 
and intolerant politicians of all grades, were 
continually thrusting their advice on the 
Ministers, and especially on the Premier 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
threatening all sorts of evil consequences 
if their counsels were not followed. One 
night, after eleven o’clock, a Dr. Carpue, 


and seventeen other persons of the same 
class, representing themselves as delegates 
from metropolitan parishes, intruded them¬ 
selves on Earl Grey on his return from the 
House of Lords, to inform him that it was 
their opinion that Parliament should be 
prorogued for only a week, and a new 
Reform Bill brought forward and pressed, 
through Parliament. Lord Grey received 
the impertinent busybodies as they de¬ 
served, and dismissed them highly indignant 
at the dignified aristocratic rebuke which 
he administered to them. They revenged 
themselves by circulating false reports as 
to the intentions of the Ministry, alleging 
that a much more moderate measure of 
Reform was to be brought in which would 
give satisfaction to the Tories, and that an 
extensive creation of peers would not be 
required, and would not be made. These 
and other sinister rumours were so widely 
disseminated that Earl Grey found it neces¬ 
sary to contradict them in a letter to Sir 
John G. Hobhouse. ‘I must avow my 
opinion,’ he said, ‘that for the session to 
commence after so brief an interval, and 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
begin his labours again, and for my noble 
friend, who has introduced the Bill, to 
renew liis advocacy of the measure—I must 
pronounce my opinion that this would he 
physically impossible after having given 
three months, night and day, to delibera¬ 
tion and discussion. Ho one feels more than 
I do the impossibility of continuing such 
exertions. It was just twelve months last 
Friday since I began hard work in London, 
and during all that time I have enjoyed 
no respite or relaxation, with the exception 
of two days at Christmas and Easter, and 
even they were chiefly spent upon the 
road. During that period I have been 
occupied from six or seven in the morning 
until twelve and one at night; and if any 
man is so unreasonable as to say that I 
ought not to be allowed to enjoy a little 
repose, with that man I will not pause to 
reason. I will throw myself on the good 
sense and kind feelings of my countrymen, 
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and I am confident that they will not bring 
in a verdict of guilty. Whatever advice 
may be offered as to the time of proroga¬ 
tion, the people of England may rest assured 
that it will be given on a solemn principle 
of public duty, and with a view to carrying 
that great measure, to which none can feel 
more devoted than myself and my col¬ 
leagues. The public will see when the 
measure is again before Parliament the 
wisdom with which we have acted, and 
that the period that will intervene is no 
longer than is required, I will not say in 
justice, but in mercy.’ Notwithstanding 
tliis explicit declaration from the Premier, 
so strong was the unreasonable urgency for 
immediate action on the part of a section 
of the Reformers, and so persistent the 
reports that there were dissensions in the 
Ministry, and that the Bill would be modi¬ 
fied, that Earl Grey found it necessary to 
reiterate in the House of Lords, on the 
17th of October, the statements he had 
made to the deputation, and to declare 
once more that lie would never be a party 
to or recommend any measure of reform 
which was not founded on similar prin¬ 
ciples, and as effective as that which was 
lately before Parliament. With respect to 
the prorogation he would only say, that 
whatever might be the length of the period 
to which His Majesty’s ministers thought 
it their duty to prorogue Parliament, it 
would be regulated by a sincere desire to 
do that which they considered most con¬ 
ducive to the great measure of Parliamentary 
Reform. 

Rumours had been so widely circulated 
that the king was now wavering in his 
adherence to Reform, and in his support of 
Ministers, that they had found it necessary, 
for their own vindication, to insist that 
Lord Howe, the queen’s chamberlain, who 
had voted against the Bill, should be re¬ 
moved from office, which was accordingly 
done; and the indispensable business of the 
session having been concluded, His Majesty 
in person came down to the House on the 
20th of October, in temper and feeling 
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apparently unchanged, and prorogued the 
Parliament to the 22nd of November. The 
royal speech on this occasion, which was 
looked for with some anxiety, expressed 
the firm resolution of the Ministry to carry 
through their great measure, while they 
cherished the hope that the earnest desire 
of the people for the accomplishment of 
a constitutional reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament would be regulated 
by a due sense of the necessity of order 
and moderation in these proceedings. 

'To the consideration of this important 
question the attention of Parliament must 
necessarily he called at the opening of the 
ensuing session, and you may he assured of 
my unaltered desire to promote its settle¬ 
ment by such improvements in the repre¬ 
sentation as may be found necessary for the 
securing to my people the full enjoyment 
of their rights, which, in combination 
with those of the other orders of the state, 
are essential to the support of our free 
constitution.’ 

It was, indeed, of great importance that 
the countenance of the king towards his 
Ministers should remain unchanged at this 
juncture, for events had occurred which 
-were calculated to shake his decision and 
his courage, while the elections which had 
just taken place in Dorsetshire, Pembroke, 
and Liverpool, having terminated in favour 
of the Tory candidates, had given renewed 
confidence to the Anti-reformers. The 
riots which had taken place at Derby and 
Nottingham had alarmed the timid, and 
caused anxiety among not a few of the 
wealthy classes of society; but the destruc¬ 
tive outbreak which now occurred at Bristol 
excited the apprehensions of the whole 
country. 

The Bristol mobs had always been noted 
for their brutality and ferocity. The city 
contained an unusually large number of 
ignorant and degraded inhabitants, inter¬ 
mingled with the offscourings of a seafaring 
population. The freemen were notorious 
for their venality, and the Bristol elections 
were scenes of the most unblushing corrup- 
60 
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tion and drunkenness. The corporation 
had always taken the lead in the political 
contests; but neither its self-elected mem¬ 
bers nor the wealthy citizens had ever 
adapted any adequate measures to instruct 
and elevate the degraded masses by whom 
they were surrounded. It needed but a 
spark to kindle such materials into a flame, 
and this was applied by the visit of Sir 
Charles Wetherell, the Recorder of the 
City, who had made himself prominent 
and especially unpopular by his resolute 
opposition to the Reform Bill. He had to 
visit Bristol in his judicial capacity towards 
the end of October; and being well aware 
of the character of the- rabble there, and 
of his own unpopularity, lie consulted the 
Government whether he should proceed to 
discharge the duties of his office; hut the 
Home Secretary did not think it necessary 
to interfere. Mr. Finney, the Mayor, how¬ 
ever, who was apprehensive that disturb¬ 
ances might take place, applied to the 
Home Office for military aid, and a hand¬ 
ful of troops, which were quartered in the 
neighbourhood, w r ere placed at the disposal 
of the magistrates, but with the injunction 
that they were not to be called in except 
in case of necessity. A number of the 
citizens were sworn in as special constables; 
but it was an ominous fact that the sailors 
of the port refused to take part in any 
measures for the protection of the Recorder. 

On Saturday, 29th October, Sir Charles 
Wetherell made his^ formal entry into the 
city in a carriage drawn by four grey horses. 
He was received, as usual, by the civic 
authorities and by the High Sheriff, in 
whose carriage he then took his seat— 
escorted by a large number of special 
constables, and preceded and followed by 
the Mayor and Sheriffs officers. A dense 
crowd, composed of the lowest classes, 
hooted, hissed, and groaned at the Recorder 
as the procession advanced towards the 
Guildhall, and stones were occasionally 
thrown at the carriage and at the constables 
who attended it. On reaching the Guild¬ 
hall, Sir Charles with some difficulty made 


his way through the crowd into the build¬ 
ing, followed by the populace. The Royal 
Commission was read, amidst wild clamour 
and uproar, and the court adjourned to 
the following Monday, October 31. The 
Recorder and the magistrates then quitted 
the hall, and proceeded, amidst the groans 
and yells of the mob, to the Mansion- 
house, where, according to custom, they 
were to dine. They reached the place in 
safety, though not until alter considerable 
delay; but the crowd filled the whole 
square, and began to throw stones at the 
windows. The constables, who remained 
outside, kept the mob at bay, though they 
had now armed themselves with sticks and 
bludgeons, and were becoming every moment 
more daring in their attacks. At this stage 
one of the rioters was unfortunately killed 
by a blow on the head—an incident which 
greatly increased the exasperation of the 
mob, who, though repeatedly driven back 
still crowded the square. By an unaccount¬ 
able blunder, one half of the constables 
were now allowed to retire for the purpose 
of obtaining refreshments, and the rabble 
immediately renewed their 'attack upon 
the reduced force, and began to gain the 
mastery. The Mayor interposed, and en¬ 
treated the rioters to disperse; otherwise, 
lie would be constrained to call out the 
military* But his soothing speech only 
brought a shower of stones about bis head, 
and as the crowd were becoming more and 
more violeut, the Riot Act was read at four 
o'clock. The only effect, however, was an 
instantaneous attack upon the constables, 
who were overpowered and disarmed, and 
most of them were driven from the ground. 
The triumphant mob then stormed the 
Mansion-house, broke the shutters and 
windows to pieces, and demolished the 
furniture in the rooms on the ground floor. 

The Recorder had meanwhile escaped 
by the back of the building, and, clambering 
over the roofs of the adjoining houses, fled 
from the city in the disguise of a postillion. 
The magistrates and other citizens who 
were in the Mansion-house, barricaded 
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themselves in a part of tlie building, into 
which the moh had not yet been able to 
force an entrance. They, however, hurled 
bricks through the upper windows, tore up 
the iron palisades in front of the house and 
endeavoured to break open the doors, and 
collected straw and other combustibles, in 
order to burn down tbe building. At this 
critical moment the military, consisting of 
tw r o troops of cavalry, appeared on the 
scene. But Colonel Brereton, the officer 
in command, instead of clearing the streets 
as he ought to have done, shook hands with 
the rioters, and entreated them to disperse. 
They answered his fair words with cheers, 
but refused to move. The Mayor was 
' humane ’ and had ‘ religious scruples,’ and 
refused to command the soldiers to act. 
At length, Sergeant Ludlow, indignant at 
the imbecility of both the civil and military 
authorities, ordered Colonel Brereton to 
clear the streets. The order was at once 
executed; the mob fled in confusion from 
the square and the adjoining streets, but 
took refuge in the narrow Janes and passages 
which the cavalry could not reach, and 
thence pelted the soldiers with stones and 
other missiles. One of the rioters was 
shot, and several others severely wounded. 

At an early hour on Sunday morning 
the people began to assemble again in the 
square; but as they seemed disposed to 
remain quiet the troops were withdrawn to 
their quarters. As soon as they departed, 
the mob once more attacked the Mansion- 
house, and destroyed the furniture in the 
rooms which they had not been able to 
enter on the preceding day. They forced 
their way into the wine cellars, which con¬ 
tained about 300 dozen bottles of wine. 
A considerable portion of the wine was 
consumed or wasted by the mob, many of 
whom became so intoxicated that they lay 
helpless and insensible on the ground. 
Others, in a state of fury approaching to 
madness, spread themselves over the town, 
doing all the mischief in their power. The 
troops (the 14th Light Dragoons) were now 
brought hack, but were assailed with a 


shower of stones and brick bats. Colonel 
Brereton, however, refused to allow the 
soldiers to fire, and withdrew them to the 
barracks, fiercely assailed all the way by 
the mob. They were replaced by a body 
of the 3rd Dragoons, who, it was hoped, 
would be less obnoxious to the populace. 
As might have been expected, this con¬ 
cession had the effect of giving renewed 
encouragement to the rioters, several of 
whom were killed and wounded by the 
discharges of the soldiers. The mob had 
now greatly increased, both in numbers and 
violence; and they proceeded to set fire to 
the Bridewell, the city gaol, the toll-houses, 
and other public buildings, no one prevent¬ 
ing them. The Gloucester county prison 
was next assailed and set on fire, the 
prisoners having first been released. The 
bishop’s palace was then attacked, and 
on receiving this intelligence the Mayor 
hastened to the scene, followed by the 
dragoons, and easily kept the destructives 
in check. But they had no sooner departed 
from the square than the mob set fire to 
the Mansion-house, and burned it to the 
ground. The military at the bishop’s 
palace, seeing there was no disturbance 
there, returned to the Mansion-house, which 
they found in flames; and in twenty minutes 
the roof fell in, and the whole building was 
in ruins. No sooner did the soldiers leave 
the bishop’s palace unprotected than it was 
attacked by a fresh and more numerous 
body of the populace, who set it on fire 
and speedily reduced it to ashes. An 
attempt to destroy the cathedral also was 
prevented by the interposition of a few 
respectable citizens, who, strange to say, 
were all Dissenters. Their earnest entreaties 
induced the mob to abandon their intention 
to burn down the building. 

Meanwhile, the soldiers had been ordered 
to leave the square and to march to the 
Guildhall, where their commanding officer 
and the magistrates were sitting. The mob 
took advantage of their absence to set fire 
to the private houses adjoining the Mansion- 
house. Thev went about their work of 
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destruction with the greatest deliberation, 
and gave half an hour’s notice to the 
inmates of each house before setting it on 
fire. Some of the incendiaries carried pots 
of turpentine and brushes, in order to 
facilitate the progress of the flames ; others 
had axes with which they cut holes in the 
floors of the burning houses to allow the 
air to enter, and the wine and spirit vaults 
in this quarter of the city contributed 
greatly to the fury of the conflagration. 
By midnight the whole mass of buildings 
in the vicinity of the Mansion-house, 
including the Custom-house and the Excise 
Office, were in flames. A number of the 
wretched creatures who were engaged in 
these outrages, unable to escape from the 
buildings they had fired, were burnt to 
ashes; while others threw themselves from 
the windows in desperation, and were killed 
by the fall. 

The rioters, destructive as had been their 
operations, were comparatively a small 
body, and might without difficulty have 
been put down by the respectable citizens, 
if they could have been induced to act with 
promptitude and courage ; but they seemed 
quite paralysed, and the magistrates were 
utterly incompetent to cope with the emer¬ 
gency. Major Mackworth, the aide-de-carnp 
of Lord Hill, found 200 persons assembled 
on Monday evening in the Council-house, 
under the presidency of an alderman, 
wrangling and disputing as to the steps 
that should be taken ; but they would do 
nothing for the protection of the city. He 
urged them to meet him in the College 
Green at six o’clock next morning, in order 
that they might organize themselves into 
a body capable of being of some service, 
which they promised to do. But when he 
proceeded at the appointed hour to the 
place of rendezvous, not a single indi¬ 
vidual put in an appearance. He then went 
to the square, where he found the dragoons, 
twenty-five in number, patrolling in the 
presence of a mob of about 1000 persons, 
who were about to fire a house which closely 
adjoined the shipping moored in the heart 
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of the city. Observing at a glance its 
imminent danger, lie at once called on the 
dragoons to charge. His order was promptly 
obeyed; the rioters fled in all directions; 
some were cut down and ridden over, while 
others fled for refuge into the burning 
houses, and there miserably perished. 

Having thus made a beginning in the 
suppression of the riot, the Major galloped 
to Keynsliam, six miles distant, to which 
the 14th Dragoons bad been led when they 
were marched out of the city because they 
were unpopular with the mob—in reliance 
on the assurance that the rioters would 
desist from violence if the soldiers were 
withdrawn. They were brought back with 
all speed to the city, and charged the mob 
vigorously, cutting down all who offered 
resistance. Reinforcements of troops and 
yeomanry now speedily followed, and Major 
Beckwith hastened from Gloucester and 
took the command. The special constables 
plucked up courage and began to act, and 
in a short time the fires were extinguished 
and order was restored, but not before 
property to the amount of half a million 
had been destroyed, and a large number of 
persons had lost their lives or been seri¬ 
ously wounded. Altogether there were 
burned the Mansion - bouse, the bishop’s 
palace, the Excise Office, the Custom-house, 
three prisons, four toll-houses, and forty-two 
private dwellings and warehouses. Lord 
Granville Somerset wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington that a large number of the 
rioters who had been seized were ‘strangers 
and Irishmen.’ 

On the 2nd of .November Lord Althorp 
wrote, ‘ Bristol is at last got under. There 
was a great escape at the Post Office there. 
The money in the office on Sunday night 
was £300,000; but the mau was clever 
enough to slip away with it in a hack 
chaise without being perceived, and it was 
put into the Post Office at Bath,’ 

The Bristol magistrates were brought to 
trial for their mismanagement and neglect 
of duty; but on the acquittal of the Mayor, 
the prosecution of bis brother magistrates 
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wag abandoned. * The trial of Colonel 
Brereton by a court-martial had a very 
different and painful termination. His 
mind gave way under the conflicting emo¬ 
tions produced by his position, and on the 
night of the fourth day of the proceedings, 
lie shot himself through the heart. His 
sad fate excited great and general com¬ 
miseration. A special commission was 
issued on the 3rd of December for the trial 
of the Bristol rioters, and on the 20th 
similar commissions were issued to try the 
rioters at Nottingham and Derby. Twenty- 
four persons were capitally indicted and 
convicted at Bristol, but only four were 
executed. At Nottingham twelve of the 
rioters were brought to trial on the charge 
of burning down a silk mill; six of them 
were convicted; and three were found 
guilty of the attack upon Colwick Hall. 
Of these nine convicted criminals five 
were condemned to death, but the sentence 
was carried into execution against only 
three of them. 

The incendiary riots at Bristol, together 
with serious disturbances which, about the 
same time, broke out at Bath, Coventry, 
Worcester, Warwick, and some other places, 
alarmed a great many of the middle and 
upper classes, who began to have mis¬ 
givings as to the safety of their property; 
but, strange to say, these outrages appear 
to have emboldened the more extreme 
and violent Reformers to raise their de¬ 
mands. “We are under some apprehen¬ 
sion as to a meeting that is to take place 
on Monday,’ wrote Lord Althorp; 'the 
language of the Committee of Management 
is reported to be very bad, and the people 
are all to be armed with staves like those 
of the policemen; but I cannot but think 
that our alarms about it are groundless. 
We must, however, be prepared with as 

* It was proved on the trial of the Mayor that if the 
citizens had not refused to support him the mob 
might easily have been supxiressed. They were justly 
punished for their apathy and cowardice by having to 
pay an assessment of ten shillings in the pound on 
their rentals to defray the cost of the damage, which 
would have been prevented had they done their duty* 


strong a force as we can, and I have no 
doubt it will end in smoke. Burdett’s 
meeting was a complete failure, and I hope 
he will fail utterly in organizing his Union, 
for these associations are really revolu¬ 
tionary, 

‘Revolutions do not originate as riots 
like those at Bristol; but they may arise 
from such unions as this of which Burdett 
has put himself at the head, more especially 
under a leader who, though with the best 
intentions, is so weak that lie has never 
any opinions of his own.’ 

The meeting to which Lord Althorp re¬ 
ferred proved a failure, the most influential 
of the metropolitan reformers having, at 
the request of the Government, declined to 
attend it. But the London Political Union, 
of which Sir Francis Burdett was at this 
time the president, though he soon withdrew 
from them in disgust, threatened to prove 
troublesome. Its more violent members 
insisted upon demanding universal suffrage, 
annual parliaments, and other ‘points of 
the Charter,’ as they were afterwards called. 
The majority, however, refused to concede 
these demands; and the minority seceded 
and formed a union of their own, for the 
avowed object of defeating the Reform Bill, 
in the hope that they would thus obtain a 
more sweeping measure. They asserted 
that ‘all hereditary distinctions of birth 
are unnatural and opposed to the equal 
rights of men, and ought to be abolished;’ 
and they declared that they would never 
be satisfied with any law or laws which 
stopped short of these principles. They 
resolved to hold a general meeting of the 
working classes oil the 7th of November, 
to ratify their ‘Bill of Rights;’ and they 
called on their fellow-work men in all parts 
oi the countiy to meet for the same purpose 
on the same day. 

Information was received by the Govern¬ 
ment which led them to suspect that the 
leaders of this movement contemplated 
an appeal to physical force in support of 
tlieir demands; and they were informed 
that an immense number of staves with 
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the tricolor device painted on them 
had been sold in the neighbourhood of 
Bethnal Green; that sticks with concealed 
swords were on sale ; and that the demand 
for bludgeons was so great that it could 
scarcely be supplied. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington at the same time wrote to the king, 
that he had learned on good authority that 
the Union had made a contract with a gun- 
maker in London for a large supply of 
arms; and that the members of the political 
unions, both in the metropolis and through¬ 
out tire country, had been strongly recom¬ 
mended to provide themselves with arms, 
and to be trained to their use after the 
example of the National Guards of France. 
The Government became alarmed at these 
proceedings. A strong body of troops was 
assembled in London and its vicinity ; and 
arrangements, suggested by the Duke of 
Wellington, were made for their prompt 
and efficient disposal in case of any out¬ 
break. Orders were given to swear in 
special constables in the different parishes, 
and the whole police force was commanded 
to be in readiness. On the 5th the Hatton 
Garden magistrates issued a notice that the 
proposed meeting was illegal; and warned 
all loyal and well-disposed subjects to 
refrain from attending it. A deputation 
of the leading members of the Union on 
this requested an interview with the Home 
Secretary. Lord Melbourne, in his usual 
frank and straightforward manner, informed 
them that portions of their address were 
certainly seditious, probably treasonable; 
and that the persons who attended the 
meeting for the purpose of promoting the 
objects for which it was called would be 
involved in the guilt of treason, The 
leaders had the good sense and prudence 
to abandon their design ; aud though there 
were not wanting politicians of the old 
Sidinouth school, who blamed the Govern¬ 
ment for not punishing the authors of the 
seditious advertisement, few will now doubt 
that it was better to instruct than to 
punish, and that the Government deserved 
great credit for their combined forbearance 


aud firmness in dealing with the leaders of 
this Political Union. 

The king had now become very uneasy 
amid these demonstrations, and was espe¬ 
cially apprehensive that the proceedings of 
the political unions would prove dangerous 
both to the Government and the constitu¬ 
tion of the country. At the earnest desire 
of His Majesty a royal proclamation was 
issued, warning the people against these 
unions as being incompatible with the duty 
of subjects, at variance with the acknow¬ 
ledged principles of the constitution, and 
subversive of His Majesty’s authority as 
supreme head of the state. All such 
associations were therefore declared to be 
‘ unconstitutional and illegal,’ and all the 
lieges were commanded to abstain from 
joining them. A proclamation of this kind, 
unless followed up by active measures, is 
seldom of much effect. This was clearly 
foreseen by the shrewd old ex-Chancellor 
Eldon, who had an interview at this critical 
period with the Duke of Wellington. •' I 
sat with him near an hour,’ he said, ‘in 
deep conversation; and most interesting 
letters that he wrote to a great personage 
produced the proclamation against the 
unions. But if Parliament will not inter¬ 
fere further, the proclamation will be of 
little use—I think of no use.’ The newly- 
constituted National Union issued a declara¬ 
tion that the proclamation did not apply to 
them, ‘nor to the great majority of unions 
now in existence.’ It undoubtedly, how¬ 
ever, prevented the carrying out the pro¬ 
posals for the affiliation of these associations 
throughout the country, and their connected 
action and graduated control. Lord Grey 
dreaded that he would require to put it 
into effect against the Birmingham Union, 
which had been guilty of the foolish and 
illegal act to call a meeting to organize 
for the non-payment of taxes, at which 
their members were required to appear 
armed. The Premier believed, not without 
reason, that such proceedings would lead 
to a reactionary movement among the 
middle classes, and the consequent aliena- 
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tion of the most enlightened and influential 
portion of the community from the cause 
oi reform. Lord A1 thorp entirely concurred 
in Lord Grey’s opinion respecting the 
illegality and danger of the proposed 
Birmingham meeting; but anxious to avert 
the consequences which were likely to 
result from forcible interference with the 
proceedings of the union, he succeeded, 
through the good offices of Mr. Joseph 
Parlies, in persuading Mr. Attwood, the 
President of the Union, to postpone the 
meeting on the plea that it would prove 
hazardous to the Government, 

The danger, however, was by no means 
over. The Tory peers manifested no 
disposition to give way; and on the other 
hand the unions continued to threaten 
proceedings that were both unconstitutional 
and perilous to the safety of the country. 
Tbe Government were beset by deputations 
from all classes, especially from the large 
towns, urging them to ‘ swamp' the House 
of Lords by the creation of a sufficient 
number of peers to secure the passing of 
the bill. The ministers were in a state of 
great perplexity as to the course which 
they should adopt. The Lord Chancellor 
and Lord Durham said that they should 
at ouce ask authority from the king to 
create sixty peers, that being the lowest 
number likely to secure a majority. The 
other members of the Cabinet, however, 
especially the Premier and Lord A1 thorp, 
were exceedingly reluctant to take this 
step, which in their opinion would utterly 
destroy the authority of the House of Lords 
as a branch of the legislature, and virtually 
amounted to a revolution. The following 

o 

letter from Lord A]thorp to Earl Grey 
(November 23) shows the difficulties the 
Government had to encounter, and the 
critical position in which they were placed 
in this unprecedented emergency :— 

1 1 wish to prepare you for a conver¬ 
sation which you will have to-morrow. 
After the Cabinet, Graham came to me, 
and said he felt himself veiy much embar¬ 
rassed by being convinced that, if the Bill 


was rejected a second time by the House of 
Lords, the most disastrous consequences 
would follow; he therefore thinks we are 
not justified in running any hazard of such 
an event. He lias no hopes that the peers 
who formed the majority will be converted 
in such numbers as to give anything like a 
certainty of success. His idea therefore is, 
that we should immediately secure to our¬ 
selves the consent of the king to make the 
requisite number of peers, whatever that 
number may be, pledging ourselves that we 
will not act upon such consent without an 
established necessity, or beyond the extent 
of tliat necessity. If the king refuses his 
consent, that we ought immediately to 
resign. I told him that I felt a very de¬ 
cided objection to making any great num¬ 
ber, and that I was convinced the Cabinet 
would not agree to make this application 
to the king. His answer was, that if this 
was the case, he had made up his mind 
to resign. I advised him to speak to you 
about this to-morrow. I confess I have had 
my misgivings upon this subject, and that 
was the reason I mentioned it to you this 
morning. I feel what I believe to be an 
insurmountable objection to overwhelming 
tbe House of Lords by a large creation of 
peers; but still, T must admit, that if it 
was clearly proved to me that a revolution 
would be the consequence of not taking 
this step, and that not only the House of 
Lords, but every other thing of value in the 
country would be overturned, it would be a 
very strong thing to say that it ought not 
to be taken. I should prefer making use 
of the privileges of the Commons for the 
purpose of forcing the House of Lords, to 
using this prerogative of the Crown, 

f As I told you this morning, both, hoiv- 
ever, are desperate expedients. You have, 
of course, made up your mind as to the line 
of conduct we ought to follow; but I thought 
it best that you should know beforehand 
what Graham intends to say to you, and 
what he at present intends to do, and I 
told him, accordingly, that I should write 
to you upon this subject. If he perseveres 
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in bringing the matter forward, and with 
the intention of resigning in case of failure, 
our days are numbered. For any one 
Minister going out on this ground, in the 
present state of feeling in the country, must 
be fatal to us, and the only way this could 
be avoided would be, that the Cabinet 
should be unanimous in giving this advice 
to the king, and that the king should accept 
it. The reasons for making up our minds 
to take some decisive steps to secure our 
success are undoubtedly very strong. We 
are supposed, by the .Reformers, to have the 
full support of the king to the utmost ex¬ 
tent of his prerogative; and the example 
set by Casino ir Peri&r in Prance, though 
in reality by no means analogous, tends to 
make them expect this from us. I should 
not, I think, be able to make up my mind 
to follow it; but I do not feel so much 
objection to requiring of the king that he 
should put this power in our hands—the 
possession of it would render the use of it 
unnecessary. If the king refused to give 
it to us, and we resigned now, our measure 
is carried; for no other Ministry could be 
formed, and we should come back with such 
an overwhelming strength that the House 
of Lords must give way at once. These are 
my views at present. You perceive they 
are not very steady or fixed, and I shall be 
very glad to be guided by you.’ 

The difficulties and anxieties of the 
Government at this critical period were 
greatly increased by the appearance in 
England of that mysterious malady called 
Asiatic cholera. It had spread from Asia 
into Europe, had traversed Russia and 


Poland, had thence penetrated to Dantzic 
in May, to Berlin in the beginning of 
September, to Hamburg in October, and 
at length appeared at Sunderland on 
the 20til of that month. Between that 
date and the 28th of December 528 persons 
were attacked in that town, of whom 197 
died. In the beginning of December the 
pestilence spread to Newcastle, and by the 
28th of that month ninety-nine had died 
out of 286 attacked. On Christmas day it 
made its appearance at Gateshead, and with¬ 
in forty-eight hours upwards of 120 cases 
occurred, of which fifty-two proved fatal. 
In the course of December the disease 
spread to South Shields, Houghton-le- 
Spring, and other adjoining towns. On 
the 28th of that month it reached Scotland, 
and eight cases, of which six were fatal, 
occurred in Haddington, whence it extended 
to Musselburgh, where it was peculiarly 
malignant, and then to Edinburgh. 

As soon as it became evident that the 
plague was travelling north-westwards in 
the direction of our islands, precautions 
were taken for their protection by enforcing 
quarantine regulations. "When it actually 
broke out in England the Government lost 
no time in taking what appeared the best 
means to check its progress and to mitigate 
the severity of the attack, as well as to 
dispel the alarm and terror which tended 
not a little to render it more fatal. The 
best results followed these precautions. 
The number of cases in the United King¬ 
dom was much smaller and the proportion 
of deaths much less than in any other 
country in Europe. 
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